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FEATURED: The Fabia, 
one of the best hybrids of 
the CATTLEYA group. A 
distinguished Orchid raised 
ad grown in Great Britain. 


Kole equally 


Cyt i. 


Announcement of CUSSONS SONS & CO. LID, 73 GROSVENOR ST, LONDON W.! 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 
Reading 74% miles. Adjoining a village. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 200 ACRES 


Occupying a fine position 
about 250 feet above sea 
level on sand and gravel 
soil, facing south and com- 
manding glorious views, 
the brick-built House is 
approached by a drive 
with lodge at entrance. 





Oak panelled lounge hall, 4 

reception rooms, billiards 

room, 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. 


- 


Central heating throughout. 
Electric light. Telephone. 
Excellent water supply. 





Modern drainage. 
Fine stabling block. Garages for 6 cars. 
rraced grounds. Lawns. Lake. Woodland walks. Two hard tennis courts. Walled kitchen garden. Orchard. Cricket ground and pavilion. 
WOODLAND. FARM LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. 14 COTTAGES (9 IN SERVICE OCCUPATION). 
A river borders the southern boundary. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. House would be sold with less land. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (28,226) 





WELL-SECURED FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
comprising a 
COMPACT ESTATE OF 2,100 ACRES 
80 MILES FROM LONDON 
The property is in a ring fence and comprises 
SIX FARMS OF FROM 200 TO 500 ACRES 
Let on leases or annual tenancies, and Village Property, with a potential long term rental increment. 
INCOME £2,657 PER ANNUM. OUTGOINGS £192 PER ANNUM. 
FOR SALE. PRICE £62,500 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. LACY SCOTT & SONS, Bury St. Edmunds; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





ESSEX. LONDON 17 MILES 


In the centre of a well-timbered park, 250 ft. above sea level, commanding magnificent views. 


The Mansion was built of 
mellow brick in 1560 with 
alterations on S. and E. fronts 
in 17th and 18th centuries. 


Stabling, garages. 
Squash racquets court. 
Lodge and 5 cottages. 


The pleasure grounds include 
broad terrace, series of terraced 
lawns, SWIMMING POOL. 
Rock garden. Two hard tennis 


Great hall, 8 reception rooms, 
15 principal bed and dressing 
rooms (40 in all), 16 bathrooms. 
courts. Walled kitchen garden. 
Companies’ electric ental — ibaa dtaa tia 
water. Central heating. Tele- 


phone. Modern drainage. Home Farm. 





ABOUT 270 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (29,618) 





Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London.’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
8, HANOVER Si., LONDON, W.1. — Mavrare 3316/: 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 












COTSWOLD MILL HOUSE CIRENCESTER 6 MILES 
Between Cirencester and Cheltenham In an old unspoilt village. 
a tis A MODERNISED 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, COTSWOLD 


3 reception rooms. MANOR HOUSE 


Electricity. Outbuildings. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Garages. 3 reception rooms. Man’s 


Garden. Two paddocks. room. Cloakroom. 


13 ACRES Main electricity. Estate 
' fees eal . water supply. Central heat- 
TROUT FISHING IN ing. Stabling. Garage. 
THE RIVER CHURN. 
Garden. 


For Sale Freehold. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 



















Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


THE CHANTRY, STOCKLINCH, NEAR ILMINSTER 


Accommodation: Hall, large drawing room (fine beams and open fireplace), dining room, , 2 ’ _— ss - le : ° batt 
cloakroom, kitchen-breakfast room, boiler room (Ideal boiler), landing, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 principal, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 boxrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





tlustrated particulars rice 1/-) from the Solicitors: Messrs. WANS- . x 
BOROUGHS, ROBINSON, TAYLER & TAYLOR, Dunlop Buildings, Baldwin Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair 


Street, Bristol, or the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 3316/7), R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, Old Stone House, East Grinstead, Susse» 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


A COMPACT SMALL ESTATE NEAR NEWBURY 


Newbury 4 miles, Andover 13 miles, London 59 miles. 


TILE BARN, WOOLTON HILL 


The residence contains hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards 

room, 19 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. In good 
decorative repair. 

Main water and electricity. Central heating. 

TWO LODGES, COTTAGE AND GOOD FLAT 


Stabling, garage and outbuildings. Park-like grounds, 
w odland and pasture. Completely-walled kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 
For Sale by private treaty now or by Auction in{the 


spring. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HARGROVE & CO., 8, Iddesleigh House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3316/7). 





SOMERSET BALCOME, SUSSEX 
Ilminster 34 miles, Taunton 12, Yeovil 14. London 1 hour by train. 
Charming modernised old-world stone and thatched Residence THE‘CITY MAN’S IDEAL COUNTRY RETREAT. 


TRENT HOUSE 


bathroom, heated linen cupboard. All main services. 





Main electricity, power and 


water. Lovely well-stocked Pleasant garden about 
garden, paddock and good Y¥, ACRE 
fruit. Good outbuildings 
include double garage. 
ABOUT 1} ACRES For Sale by Auction 
VACANT POSSESSION (unless previously sold 
ON COMPLETION privately) at Winchester 
For Sale at Auction House, Old Broad Street, 
(unless previously sold London, E.C.2, on Thurs- 


privately) at the Wynd- 
ham Hall, Taunton, on day, January 9, 1947, at 
Tuesday, December 17, 2.30 p.m. 

946, at 3.30 p.m. 





(Tel. 179) and at Reigate. 





























































Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON. W.! 


























WILTSHIRE 


In the centre of Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. Within easy reach of Chippenham and Bath. 


A WELL-FITTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


12 bedrooms with nursery, 4 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


owe aff i 


4 


GARAGE. AMPLE STABLING. 


HOME FARM in hand. 


FOR SALE WITH 160 ACRES. PRICE £14,500 


View by order of WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





JUST IN THE MARKET. OWNER GOING ABROAD. 


IN THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY 


2 miles station, 12 miles Stroud, 15 miles Gloucester. 
Picturesque country. Extensive views. 

Stone and brickResidence 

(about 150 years old), 

completely modernised 

and in excellent repair. 


Hall, cloakroom (h. and c.) 
and w.c., 3 reception rooms, 
5 principal and 3 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
domestic offices with ser- 
vants’ sitting room. 


Central heating, electric 
light, modern drainage. 
Double garage, siapling tor 4, cowshed for 6. Cottage. 

' ell-maintained gardens, lawn, walled kitchen garden, paddocks, orchard, 
in ali 


BOUT 16 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,139) 


WENTWORTH 


I ne position 300 ft. up adjoining the Clubh and two of the Golf Courses. 
Virginia Water Station 2 miles, Egham 31, miles. 


The modern Residence 
is built of brick with 
cavity walls, rendered 
and creeper clad, and has 
tiled roof and casement 
windows with louvred 











shutters. 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Indepen- 
dent hot water. Main elec- 
tric light, power, gas and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Two garages (both heated). 
Excellent cottage with sit- 
ting room, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 
i icely timbered grounds including rose garden with paved paths, rock and water 
garden with lily pools, flowering shrubs, heated greenhouse, and woodland. 


ABOUT 24%, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


pecan LIT LH Ne ae See 
cn 








SURREY 


BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 
One minute’s walx bus route. One mile station (London 35 minutes). 


Attractive architect- 
designed Modern Resi- 
dence in secluded 
position facing south and 
approached bylongdrive. 


Brick built with tile-hung 
upper part, tiled roof, and 
leaded mullioned windows. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Domestic offices with maid’s 
room. 6-8 bedrooms, drss- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. 
All main services. 
Double garage. Cottage. 





Timbered grounds of 2} acres, well-grown beech, yew and evergreen hedges, terrace. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES OSENTON & CO. (W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), 
36, North Street, Leatherhead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,299) 


WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Delightful position some 400 feet up on greensand soil with lovely views. 
1 mile station, main line trains to Paddington in 2 hours, connect from 


Westbury (4 miles). 
A stone and brick built 
Residence of 15th-cen- 
tury structure (recon- 
Structed in 1909), with 
stone mullioned casement 
tly 
planned, theroug! ly 
modernised and in good 








order. 
Oak-panelled lounge hall, 
cloakroom (h. and c.) and 
w.c., 3 reception rooms, 
6 principal, 2 servants’ bed- 
rooms and dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices, Aga Cooker. 
Central heating, main elec- 
tric light, power, gas and 
water. Septic tz seco spe 
Double garage, aide, useful eumalidinde, cats 

Pleasingly disposed grounds including brick rose pergula, lawns, herbaceous borders, 
productive kitch ‘n garden, asparagus beds, formal and fruit gardens, paddock, etc. a 
ABOUT 4, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESS 

















GENUINE TUDOR FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE KNOWN AS “ BASSETTS,” 
MAYFIELD 


Situated on high ground on the outskirts of this favoured village. The property has been 
skilfully adapted with all modern conveniences without losing the “old-world charm.” 


Five bedrooms with basins, dressing room, 2 reception rooms, loggia, bathroom, 
kitchen. Central heating, main electric light and power, company’s water. Garage, 
outbuildings. 


Attractively laid out gardens with paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5% ACRES 


which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously disposed of) at The Swan 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, January 17, 1947. 


Illustrated particulars and plan on application to the Auctioneers: 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and Reading. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (432.077) Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (6.449) 
Mayer 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 scaneri ERY non. 
R t 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
cuadien Agar N IC HOLAS « ditneation Piccy, London”’ 
Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading’’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY. W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
SUSSEX. “A PERFECT GEM’”’ SUSSEX 


Guildford and Horsham (between). 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
A COMFORTABLE WELL-PLANNED COUNTRY HOUSE 


in a delightful rural position on rising ground with extensive views over to the South Downs’ 
Easily accessible to Horsham and the coast by bus services. 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, light and airy. Domestic offices. 
Central heating, main electric light, Company’s water. 
Cottage, Garage (2 cars), stabling, outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens and grounds, with double grass tennis court, flower and kitchen 
gardens. Large orchard with matured trees. Paddock and arable land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12%, ACRES 


Further particulars on application to the Sole Agents, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


Regent 2481 





SUPERB SITUATION ON SURREY HILLS 
Easy reach of Walton _, _ One of the loveliest homes within 16 miles London. Suitable 
wate residence, country club or hotel. 


INTERESTING CHARACTER a (PART 500 YEARS OLD) 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 7 
principal and 3 maids’ bed- 
rooms, studio, 3 bathrooms, 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. Garage. Two 
superior cottages. Fine 
squash rackets court. 


Delightful grounds. 
5 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


For Sale at a moderate 
price. 


Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville a, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481 











SMALL ESTATE IN BEDFORDSHIRE 
Easy reach of Luton and Dunstable. 34 miles London. With delightful views overlooking 
Dunstable Downs. 


ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Oak vanelled galleried 

lounge hall, 2 other recep- 

tion rooms, 7 bedrooms with 

fitted wash basins, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Garage. Cottage. 


GARDENS AND 
PADDOCKS. 
21 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. £9,750 
or near offer 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & UO., Sackville a, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 248 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





Regent 8222 (15 lines) 





SURREY 


Between East Grinstead and Oxted. Delightful position and views 


MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


OXON 
Delightful situation 5 miles from Oxford. 
LOVELY OLD lé6th-CENTURY HOUSE IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
SETTING 
Hall with genuine panelling. Four reception, 6  bed- 
Music room and 2 other rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Offices. Electricity. Co.’s 
reception. Compact offices. water. Central heating. 


Kight bed and dressing- Garage. Stabling. Mush- 


rooms, bathroom. All main room houses. 


services. Garage, stabling, 

; Charming grounds’ with 

cottage, well timbered several ponds. 

grounds. Paddock. 

43 ACRES 
Between 

4 and 5 ACRES 2 COTTAGES 


FREEHOLD £10,900. EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (S.51,857) 


FREEHOLD £10,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Applu: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St."James’s, S.W.1. (B.49,317) 








BETWEEN BANBURY AND WARWICK—IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS CHARMING MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE 


In excellent order and fitted with 
every modern convenience and 
labour-saving device. Lounge hall, 
tine drawing-room about 35ft. by 
16 ft., dining-room, 18 ft. by 14 ft., 
study. Seven bed and dressing- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms and 3 staff 


rooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 


Gardener’s cottage. Garage for 3. 
Fine range of loose boxes and 


men’s rooms. 


ABOUT 14 ACRES IN ALL 
Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (W.50,905) 








LOVELY WYE VALLEY 


About 14 miles from Hereford and 12 miles from Gloucester. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Replete with every modern 
device and = labour-saving 
convenience. 


High position, south aspect. 
Central heating. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity. 


Garage for 2. 


Matured garden and 
grounds of about 
AN ACRE, completely 
secluded. De-luxe — hard 
tennis court, ete. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD. to include certain fittings. 


Full details from COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, 4, St. Mary Street, Ross-on-Wye, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.WA. (W.51,051) 





BEDS AND HERTS BORDERS 


34 miles station, 500 ft. up, amidst lovely country. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Surrounded by well- 
timbered parklands. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
and billiards rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, ample 
maids’ rooms. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Stabling, garages, lodge, 
2 cottages. 
Charming old-world gardens 
park and home farm, in all 


ABOUT 80 ACRES. 
PRICE £11,000 
FREEHOLD 

Farm with about 60 Acres 

and cottage let off. 

Would be sold with more or less land. 

Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1., or Messrs. 
FISHER & CO., 43, High Street, Market Harborough. (R.1,069) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In delightful old-world village near Aylesbury. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception A 
rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with : 
h. & ec. fitted basins), 
excellent bathroom, 2-3 
staff rooms, usual domestic 

offices, ete. 


Companies’ gas, water and 
electricity. Main drainage. 


Well matured grounds with 
fruit trees, kitchen gardens, 
paddock, ete., about 
1} ACRES 


ar 


Excellent range of outbuildings with garages and stabling. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (B.49,30 


SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Most Attractive and Well-appointed Ultra-modern BUNGALOW RESIDENC 
enjoying uninterrupted and delightful marine views, 





Fine living-room, about 
20 ft. by 12 ft., dining 
recess, 3. bedrooms, excel- 
lent bathroom and usual 
domestic offices, ete. 
MODERN 
CONVENLENCES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GOOD GARDEN. 


Of special interest to those 
seeking a charming and 
exceptionally easy to ruh 
seaside retreat in a locality 
noted for its beauty. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Freehold, £4,150, to include contents, or might be sold without the contents 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (X.10,890; 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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Regent 28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
' HEREFORDSHIRE 
sis BERKS Situate in a splendid position about 24 miles from Ross on Wye. NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; ” 
BETWEEN TWYFORD AND WOKINGHAM Built of old red sandstone and having principal In lovely undulating country between Andove and Newbury. 
aspects of South and South East. ; sities bi a 
In a quiet rural position in a delightful old village about Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL BRICK BUILT 
7 niles from Reading and about 10 miles from Maidenhead. excellent offices with staff sitting-room. RESIDENCE 
; Main electricity. Excellent water supply 
SPLENDID COTTAGE known as 
! A Charming Old-world Cottage Two Garages, Stabling, Outbuildings. Pisipretet 
Residence Lovely old world garden with fine specimen tree so nni> SUNNYMEADE 
es court, prolific Walled Kitchen Garden, productiv: eee Fe aig — 
orchard, meadowland, ete. — In all HURSTBOURNE TARRANT 
i nnd redecorated throughout ABOUT 13 ACRES ‘ 
OY EE 7 7 FOR SALE FREEHOLD Situate in the village with principal aspects of South 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,736) | and South West and conveniently placed for excellent 
bus services to the surrounding towns. 
| Main electricity, gas and water. BUCKS ss ‘ . - 
i HIGH UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS Three reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
Garage. Stable with loft over. Occupying a delightful position having due south aspect and domestic offices. 
commanding beautiful views. Main electric light and power 
7 1 gardens are well timbered, well maintained and SPLENDID REPLICA OF A TUDOR FARMHOUSE H g 
i in ‘ude lawns, flower beds and borders, prolific kitchen | built under the supervision of an eminent architect. | s..41; walled-in garden with lawn, herbaceous 
: garden, ete., in all 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. border, vegetable plot, etc. 
4 , Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
ABOUT } ACRE Seautifully laid-out gardens with hard and grass tennis | To be sold by Public Auction at a later date (unless pre- 
EARLY POSSESSION courts, lawns, flower gardens, kitchen oe, woodland viously disposed of by private treaty). 
F R SALE FREEHOLD. A sSSESS N dell with ponds, ete., in a Sd ; RG He ae = Co. 8. Ne 
ABOUT 3 ACRES Solicitors: ME rs Ry rien ag ing 0., 5, New 
- Ss! ongly recommended from personal knowledge by the FOR SALE FREEHOLD - epee gia . eRCER ont, Ale 
s Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, who POSSESSION ON COMPLETION - Auctioncers: Messrs. CEpORE « MER SR, 28b, Albe- 
e: nestly advise an immediate inspection. (17,785) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,779) marle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
— 
in RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a 
LONDON, W.1 
% ERTILE SUSSEX WEALD, 7 miles south of Horsham. 
L TTLE-KNOWN CORNER OF SURREY BETWEEN HORLEY AND OCKLEY F Fine views of South Downs. Valuable Mixed Farm of 
Fine position commanding distant southern views. Village and bus services within a mile. On large private estate. ee haan, Py prea geen ay — 
MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE OF IRRESISTIBLE: CHARM =: floor easily closed up. Main electricity and water. Central 
‘ heating. Garage and outbuildings, 2 cottages. Gardens, 
good grazing, productive arable, plantations, 40 ee 
Completely upon two for. Two lage | FREEHOLD £18000 OR CLOSE OFFER. IMP: 
reception (oak panelling), 4 bedrooms, Owner’s London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
2 bathrooms, dressing room. OuTsKIRTS: OF OLD KENTISH MARKET 
- WATEI "T OWN. Famous for its Public School. Walking 
MAIN NAT E R, GAS, distance of shops and station. Express trains to City_and 
ELECTRICITY, POWER. West End (shortly to be electrified). ns eae 
GEORGIAN HOUSE on two floors, facing south; 3 or 
Cooking by gas. Central heating. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services 
connected. Central heating throughout Secluded and 
Garage (3), 1,500 sq. ft. of brick out- homely atmosphere. Garage. Well matured grounds of 
buildings (would convert into cottage). sEHOLD £7250. a Ag ee aa 
Lawns, orchard (full bearing). Fine Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
grass meadow with spinney. 1" THE TRIANGLE CHIPPING | CAMPDEN, 
CHIPPING NORTON, STRATFOR 
Moreton-in-Marsh 4 mile 3. gg map 
. COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOU in quaint 
JUST UNDER 10 ACRES IN ALL—FREEHOLD £7,500 village, 3 reception, 8 bed., 3 bath. Electricity and water. 
IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. WOULD SELL WITH LESS LAND. Garage and outbuildings. Matured grounds, orchard. - 
Highly recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. pesca Ait prema se sina 
<i JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cnrersc 
4637/8 I 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 
A CHARMING I6TH-CENTURY STONE-BUILT AND TILED FARMHOUSE-RESIDENCE 
Situated within easy reach of Oxford, yet in a pleasingly countrified and secluded position, enjoying wide and unrestricted views of the surrounding 
unspoiled countryside. 
Porch entrance, hall, drawing room (south), study (south), dining room (west), domestic offices, 5 be drooms, bathroom and W.C., attic. Gas, 
: main water supply. Modern drainage. Main electric ity available for connection. 
Four-roomed cottage. Billiard or ge room, with loft over. Ample other outbuildings, including fine barn ' ft. x 26 ft.). 
he pleasure grounds, kitchen garden and orchard extend to about 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
UPON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
Burford 5 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED HOUSE 
approached by a drive and containing hall, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light. Main water supply. 
Modern drainage. Telephone. Garage and stabling. 
Gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and paddock, in all over 2 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
PRICE FREEHOLD: £6,000 (OR NEAR OFFER) 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
wes sromeroso*? - BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 
LONDON, S.W.3 0152-3 
; ESSEX HIGHLANDS. ~~ BISHOP’S STORTFORD AND SAFFRON WALDEN : 
SENTLEMAN’S ATTESTED FARM Beautiful position, 300 ft. up. Near Main Line Station. Easy daily reach London WEST SUSSEX GEM 
NEARLY 160 ACRES CHARMING RESIDENCE OF —— Fascinating Black and White 16th- 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS containing much old oak. | Eentury Cottage Residence full of lovely 
Partly Elizabethan, with - 
AND HASTINGS Georgian front. Surroun- old oak with main electricity and Co.’s 
“xceedingly attractive Farm (about 100 ‘cour he sae water and 12 or 27 ACRES rich land and 
‘cres grass) holding lovely position with 6 bedrooms, bath. SMALL farm buildings, all in excellent condition. 
100d _ views. Superior residence (3 rec., F 20 ACRES. ; ai 
bed., bath). Co.’s water. E.L. available. Sloping down to a lovely Two reception, 3 bed, bath. Admired by 
‘wo good cottages. Good buildings with lake Vacant possession : : ; } 
inilking parlour. Co.’s water everywhere. on completion. Together all and the type so much in demand and 
ixeellent condition. Price £10,500. The with the home farm of 248 so hard to find. FREEHOLD £7,750. 
mm Baan Herd and as Stock ACRES with good farm 
ptional. Immediate possession.—BENTALL, buildings and 2N % SLEY ¢ BALDRY, = 184, 
=. ORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, ie . uildings and 6 cottages. BENTALL, HORSLEY ; “af a 
).W.3 (Ken. 0152). For Sale Freenoid with P i Sole Agents: BENTALL. HORSLEY & BALDRY. Brompton Road. $.W.3. (Ken. 0152) 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


25. MOTINT ST., 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


GROSVENOR SO., W.1 







Hobart Satine, Sq., 


and 68, Vietorla St., 
Westminster, 3.W.1 


West Hal 
Belgrave sag 





3% miles station. 


London under 3 hours. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN 


DORSET. CENTRE OF BLACKMORE VALE 
Secluded in lovely country 


FIRST-RATE ORDER WITH 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 





80 ACRES. ‘VACANT POSSESSION except of farmery, 


Recommended by Sole some : 


cottages. 


1. (Gro. 1553). 


(A.3406) 


Built of local stone with 
stone roof and all buildings 
in keeping. Twelve bed., 5 
bath., 4 rec. rooms. Main 
Wi iter and electric light, 
Central heating. Fitted 
basins. Modern drainage. 
Garages, 4 cottages (2 with 
posse ssion). 

FINE RANGE OF 14 
LOOSE BOXES AND 
MODEL FARMERY 
Simply laid out grounds, 
well-watered pasture, wood- 

land. 


pasture land and two 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 





Lovely period features. 
Modernised completely at 
great expense and with 
infinite care, easily run and 
most conveniently planned. 
Three reception rooms, 6-7 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
tiled kitchen with Aga. 
Large dairy, etc. Electric 
light from own plant (new). 
Two water supplies. Septic 
tank drainage (both main 
electricity and water avail- 
at ble shortly). 





For Sale FREEHOLD 
WITH 23 ACRES 


PRICE £13,500 





By direction of Mrs. Thorburn Muirhead. 
IDEAL FOR A TROUT HATCHERY, WITH LAKES, STREAM 
sg th salle _— SPRIN GS 






from the e 


20 miles London 1% hours 
BEAUTIFUL KIVTH-CENTURY SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 





Inspected and confidently scoomenended by iio Sole Agents GEoncE TROLLOP 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 76) 


2 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 7 


(Regent 4685) 









Onthe high ground in quiet res 





sidential road, 


“CHEPSTOW”’ HARPENDEN. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


15 mins. from station with excellent business trains to St. Pancras, 


Close to bus. and coach route 


Attractive Freehold Modern Residence. 


Hall, with cloakroom, 


billiards 


offices. 


Auctioneers: MAPLE AND Co., LTp., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


bathrooms, 3 secondary 
Main services. 
loose box. 
herbaceous borders, fruit and vegetable 
garden, in all about 1 ACRE. 


35 mins, journey. 


3 reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 
rooms. Usual 
Two garages and 
garden, tennis lawn, 


room, 


Attractive 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be sold by Public Auction in Janu- 
ary next unless sold by private treaty 
beforehand. 


(Regent 4685.) 








WORTHING 


Close to the sea 


and downs. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


in gardens of nearly 1 ACRE. It has 3 good-ized reception 


rooms, 7 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


Lawn, flower and kitchen garcens, 


Full details of MAPLE & Co., 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms etc. 


WITH FLAT OVER 


orchard. 


L.td., 5, Grafton Street, 


1. (Regent 4685.) 






























































JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER 


Tel. : 2451. 





With Possession. 


In the Itchen Valley about 2 miles from Winchester. 


HAMPSHIRE 


London 1% hours. 


“KING’S WORTHY GROVE,” NEAR WINCHESTER 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WITH CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


Entrance hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices. 


Companies’ gas, water and electricity. 


Two garages and stabling. 


For Sale by Auction December 13, 


Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor's Solicitors : 
Winchester, or from the 


Street, 


Gardener’s cottage. 


2 ACRES. 


2451). 


Telephone. 


Landscape garden. 


1946. 


HARRIS & BOWKER, 31, Southgate 
Auctioneers. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, 
Winchester (Tel: 


With Possession. 








Winchester (Tel. : 2451). 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


1% miles Lee-on-Solent, 2 from Portsmouth, with fast train service to London. 
‘* HADDON,’’ BEECH GROVE, ALVERSTOKE 


A particularly attractive 
Modern __ Residence. 10 
minutes’ walk from the sea. 
Splendidly equipped and 
in good order throughout. 


Fullsouthaspect. Entrance 
hall with cloakroom, 

reception rooms, 6  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, excel- 
lent domestic offices. All 
main services. Telephone. 
Garage. Charming garden, 
ONE-THIRD OF AN 

ACRE. 


For Sale by Auction December 13, 1946. 
Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor’s Solicitors : BRuTron & BIREETT, 132, High 
Street, Portsmouth, or from the Auctioneers : JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers 











THE ESTATE HOUSE, 


MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL JONES 


F.A.L, F.V.A 


Maidenhead 
2033/4 








QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
IN A DELIGHTFUL POSITION ADJOINING MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


PRICE ONLY 


On high ground. 


Garage for 3. 


24 miles station. 


Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Cottage and chauffeur’s flat. 


Central heating. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


£12,500 FREEHOLD 





MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
A LUXURY HOME IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Containing 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms 


lounge hall. 


Cottage. Garages. Complete central heating. 
6 ACRES of lovely grounds, 


IN SPOTLESS ORDER 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AND OF UNDOUBTED 
APPEAL TO A DISCRIMINATING BUYER 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOME 
’ ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE 


High ground. Country position. 


Six bedrooms, 


24 miles main line station. 


bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, including 


fine old beamed lounge, 


Garage. Attractive secluded garden. Companies’ services. 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD WITH 


POSSESSION 





EARLY 1947 











—— 
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5. MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


Established 1875 





LOVELY OLD SOUTH DEVON MANOR 
FARMHOUSE NEAR THE SEA 
Close to Dorset Border. Main line Junction 5 miles. In a picturesque village. 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED AND IN PERFECT ORDER. 
Exposed Oak Beams and 
Panelling. Open Fireplaces. 
Ten bed and dressing-rooms, 
5 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 
attractive reception rooms. 
Main electric light and 
water. Central heating. 


WEST SUSSEX—NEAR PETWORTH 


Station 2 miles. 


Express London trains in 1% 


hours. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Restored and modernised. 
Perfect order. Well equip- 
ped. Eight bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 
servants’ sitting room. Aga 
cooker. Electric light, 


Domestic hot water. Com- 
pact domestic offices. Aga 
cooker. Garages. Stabling. 
Usefuloutbuildings. Amidst 


ample water, central heat- 

ing. Garages,  stabling. 

Lodge. Delightful landscape 
gardens. 








some of the most lovely 


gardens in the district. ABOUT 16 ACRES 





Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction in January next. 
Sole Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PAR’T NERS 


(EDWARD A. SYMMONS, F.A.I., JOHN A. JOHNS, F.V.!. .F. W. LOVEDAY, F.V.I., A.A.L.P.A.) 
36, BERKEL BY STREET, LONDON. W.1 MayFAiR 0016 


ST. ANN’S HILL, CHERTSEY, SURREY. 


On high ground. Glorious panoramic views. 


ULTRA MODERN RESIDENCE IN BEAUTIFUL 
OLD-WORLD SETTING 
Planned by eminent architect and built privately. 


Three reception rooms, winter garden, studio, billiards 
room, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms in suites, 
beautiful panelling, SWIMMING POOL, ROOF TER- 


Freehold for Sale with about 10 Acres. Vacant Possession Completion. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 











SURVEYORS 
\ND VALUERS 


LAND AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 





RACE AND SUN _ BALCONIES. All white tiled 
domestic offices. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING 


Every modern convenience and perfection in details: 

Garage for 3 cars with chauffeur’s flat. Historic grotto: 
Ancient Temple of Friendship. ; 

GEORGIAN ANNEXE. REGENCY STONE FARM- 

HOUSE. Delightful grounds, and Attested Home Faim, 

IN ALL 40 ACRES. 
THE FURNITURE WOULD BE SOLD. 
Sole Agents: EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, 36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 





Mayfair 0016 (5 lines). 


Freehold for Sale now or by Auction early in New Year. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 








Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London” 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





CATERHAM, SURREY 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. A MEDIUM-SIZED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


14 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, COMMODIOUS OFFICES. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 


ENTRANCE LODGE. WELL-LAID-OUT GROUNDS INCLUDING LARGE KITCHEN GARDEN 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: Central 9344/5/6/7.) 




















20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1 


And BRANCHES SLOane 2078 & 3349 


CORRY & CORRY 





OLD-WORLD DEVONSHIRE 
Between Bideford and Westward Ho. A stone-built Residence, newly decorated, in 
VILLAGE, 12 MILES delightful situation with extensive views. 2 miles station, adjacent golf links. Six 
OF TOWN beds, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Excellent sporting facilities. 


23 ACRES. Garage. Cottage available. £4,500 FREEHOLD. 


CHOBHAM, NR. WOKING 


Artistic Tudor style Residence facing. S.W. surrounded by commons. -. ee 
3 reception, bathroom, cloakroom. Main services, every convenient. rag 
Attractive cottage. Beautifui grounds, vinery, sties, etc. £7,750 TREEHOLD 


PERIOD HOUSE IN BEECH-CLAD CHILTERNS 


Only 25 miles from London. Low-built white House with green shutters. Six beds, 
3 reception, bathroom, sunlounge. Oak panelling, brick fireplaces. Central heating. 
Good order. Cottage, 2-car garage. Squash court, grounds and meadows, 11 ACRES. 
£11,500 FREEHOLD or £10,000 with 5 acres. 


Exquisite Elizabethan Farm- Sole Agents. 


house in beautiful setting. 


Ten bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 4 bathrooms. Oak 
panelling and floors, inglenook 
fireplaces, beams. Radiators, con- 
stant hot water, power, every 
convenience, superb preservation. 
Grounds and paddocks of 

9 ACRES Garages iy 2 cottages. 

FREEHOL 
WITH POSSESSION 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


—— 


Grosvenor 
1441 





IN A PICKED POSITION ON THE BUCKS CHILTERNS 
400 ft. up with delightful views. 


In a lovely setting. 
AN ULTRA-MODERN 
HOUSE 
of exceptional character. 
built and equipped regard- 
less of expense and pro- 
viding every modern com- 
fort and convenience. 
Perfectly secluded in its 
own estate of about 90 
acres. 
Built-in furniture in most 
bedrooms, luxurious bath- 
rooms. Labour-saving 
offices. Main services. Cen- 
tral heating. Seven bed, 
2 dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Garage. Cottage. 


Simple but charming gardens, some meadowland and lovely woodlands. 





For Sale privately or by Auction later. 
Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





FINEST POSITION IN THE HOME COUNTIES 
500 ft. up, between Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


LOVELY REPLICA OF 
AN EARLY ENGLISH 
MANOR 
In splendid order with Al mh. 
many panelled rooms. 
Lounge, 4 reception, 14 - 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
main electricity and water. f ' ‘ | 
Stabling, garage, squash 
court. Two fine cottages. 


inh, 





Well-timbered grounds. 
FOR SALE WITH 15 OR 80 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








Chartered 


WOKINGHAM, 





Surveyors 


WATTS & SON 


BERKS. Tel.777 





HAMPSHIRE-SUSSEX BORDERS 


In a favourite spot only 5 miles from London and near 
express electric trains. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST STONE-BUILT 


LINGFIELD-OXTED AREAS 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE AND SMALL FARMERY 
Only 25 miles London yet in delightful seclusion with glorious 
views. 


FIVE MILES READING 


One mile electric trains. 


AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE FORMED FROM 


HOUSES IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


In perfect seclusion, standing 500 feet up, with unspoiled 
vista over miles of wooded valleys and the rolling South 
Down Hills. 

Magnificently fitted throughout and comprises: Principal 
suite with bedroom and exquisitely fitted bathroom in 
eau-de-nil, 4 other principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 
with basins, 5 staff bedrooms also with basins, 3 other 
bathrooms, unique galleried landing, beautiful lounge hall 
49 ft. long, 4 reception rooms, large sun lounge with 
parquet and stone floor and folding doors to garden terrace, 
compact domestic offices with Aga cooker. Central heating. 
STABLING. DOUBLE GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S 
FLAT. TWO COTTAGES. LODGE. 
Labour-saving grounds including sweeping lawn, stone 
paved terrace, rhododendrons, walled kitchen gardens, of 
about 1 acre, 4 greenhouses (3 heated). Stately matured 
woodlands with fine forest and specimen trees crossed by 
walks and rides. 


ABOUT 25 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION 


Six bedrooms, 


GARAGE FOR 3. 









2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Two cottages. 

STABLES. 
43 ACRES IN ALL 


heating. 


TWO TUDOR COTTAGES, HALF-TIMBERED 
WITH THATCHED ROOF 


Delightfully secluded in the midst of its own grounds of 
about 4 ACRES and approached by long drive. 
The oak-beamed interior comprises: Five] bedrooms 
modern bathroom with panelled bath, lounge with old 
brick fireplace and inglenook, dining room, study, cloak- 
room, kitchen with quarry tiled floor. 
a IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
COWSHEDs, ETC. 
£6,000 FREEHOLD 











By direction of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dudley, M.C., DL. 


Highly important Sale of a portion of 


THE HIMLEY ESTATES 


5 miles from Wolverhampton, Dudley and Stourbridge, 14 miles from Birmingham. 


INCLUDING THE IMPOSING WELL-KNOWN MANSION 
HIMLEY} HALL 


containing fine hall, suite of 6 reception rooms, bulroom, 15 principal bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, swimming 


bath, squash court, and with finely timbered park, ornamental gardens and lakes, lodges, keepers’ and 





gardeners’ houses, etc., also the HOME FARM 


with Vacant Possession on Completion 


EIGHT FIRST-CLASS FARMS, THREE RESIDENCES, VALUABLE LANDS SUITABLE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT, AND WOODLANDS, THE WHOLE HAVING AN AREA OF 


2,700 ACRES 


To be sold byJAuction in 119 Lots by 


EDWARDS, SON & BIGWOOD & MATHEWS 
At DUDLEY on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 and 15, 1947 


Illustrated particulars with plan (Price 2/6) may be obtained from Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, Solicitors, Burley House, 5-11, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1 ; P. DUDDING, Esq., 
The Earl of Dudley’s Estate Offices, Dudley, or the Auctioneers, 158, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 











"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.” 





WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM and LEAMINGTON 15 miles 


In charming old Village. 
This Beautiful 
17th-Century Residence 
Three-four reception, bath, 
9 bedrooms (3 h. & ©.), 
central heating, all main 
services, telephone. GAR- 
AGES and outbuildings, 
2 COTTAGES, 2 FLATS, 
lovely gardens, walled gar- 
den and paddock. 

2 ACRES 


Further 4 ACRES optional. 
. £8,000 FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,887) 








WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE. First-class Country House Hotel (club licence) 

800 ft. up, magnificent views. Five reception, 2 bath., 15 bed. (6 h. and c.) Part 
central heating, electric light, Aga cooker, telephone. Garage, outhouses. Charming 
grounds, productive fruit and vegetable gardens, and meadow. 12 ACRES. £15,000 
FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE, LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,460) 











FOR LETTING BY PRIVATE TREATY 
SHANBALLY CASTLE, CLOGHEEN, COUNTY TIPPERARY, !IRELAN( 
We have received instructions from the Shanbally Estate Company to arrange a: 
unfurnished letting, for a term of years, of this magnificent Residence, together wit! 


\\ 





large gardens, pleasure grounds and some park lands, if required. It is situate 2 mile 


from Clogheen, 10 miles from Cahir and Mitchelstown, and 16 miles from Clonmel. 


There are some thousands of acres of rough shooting, apart from the demesne, including 
grouse, woodcock, etc. The accommodation in the Castle consists of 9 receptiol 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 6 dressing rooms, servants’ apartments. All modern conveniences 


by way of telephone, electric light, sanitation, central heating, Esse cooker, etc. 


For further particulars, terms of letting, and permit to view, apply to Auctioneers:— 


OKES & QUIRKE, M.1.A.A. 
33, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN (Phone 61511-2), NEW QUAY, CLONMEL (Phone 
Clonmel 123), and at FETHARD (Phone: Fethard 14). 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
WILTSHIRE—IN THE WYLYE VALLEY 


Midway between Salisbury and Warminster, with bus service passing entrance. 
A UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 572 ACRES 


1946 





Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 








HOUSE, DATING FROM 1580 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, fishing and 
gun room, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms (12 with basins), 5 bath- 
rooms, model domestic offices with 
self-contained flat. Main electric 
light. Ample water. New septic 
tank drainage. Central heating 
_ throughout. 


Old-world gardens, through which 
trout stream and carriers flow. 
Garage, stabling, Mill Cottage, 
bailiff’s cottage and 6 other cot- 
tages. Model farmery and buildings 
for pedigree herd. Water meadows, 
pasture, arable and down land. 





TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


For Sale with Vacant Possession o the whole, and at present occupied and farmed by the owner. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WooD & Co., as above. (61,880) 


COTSWOLDS—NEAR CHELTENHAM 
Lovely views over the valley and distant country. 
THE ORIGINAL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE—SOUTHAM 
Delabere. 


THE MILL COTLAGE 
All fields fenced and watered. 





By direction of Mrs. Clare Sheridan. 


BREDE PLACE, NEAR RYE, SUSSEX 
Battle 5 miles. Hastings 8 miles. 
IN THE SAME FAMILY SINCE 1600 AND FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET, 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY MANOR HOUSE WITH TUDOR ADDITIONS 
With original fireplaces, 
carved Tudor mantelpieces, 
panelling, heavy oak-iron- 
studded doors, containing 
great hall with gallery, 
great parlour, 4 reception, 
the state bedroom, 10 bed 
and dressing, attics. All 
main services. Lovely old- 
world gardens with clipped 
yews and shaded by ancient 
cedars and beeches. Well- 
timbered parklands, tennis 
lawns. Lodge. Two cot- 
tages, stabling and farmery. 


57 ACRES. PRICE £15, 000. 
Further land can be obtained. 


\gents: BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., King Street, Gloucester; JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


. "Phone ; CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines’ 1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
SHREWSBURY 


42, Castile Street, 


Of historic interest, in good 
order and commanding fine 
views. Approached by car- 
riage drive, contains great 
hall and lounge hall, drawing 
room, study, 14th-century 
chapel, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating and all main 
services. Lodge, old-world 
topiary gardens. Garage. 
Farmery with about 40 
ACRES of agricultural 
land. 





ABOUT 62 ACRES IN ALL 
VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS. 
GEERING & COLYER, Rye, Sussex, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., W.1 











53439 (2 lines) 





S.COTSWOLDS. IDEAL FOR HIGH-CLASS QUEST NORTH COTSWOLDS. DAIRY FARM-QUEST WINCHESTER DISTRICT. £7,100 
HOUSE, NURSING HOME, SMALL SCHOOL, ETC. HOUSE. Lovely situation. Modernised Cotswold CHARMING OLD RECTORY with old-world grounds. 
Outskirts lovely small town. Farmhouse (7 bed., bath., 3 rec.). Fine old barn and Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 large reception, 6 bed., 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in perfect | buildings. 57 ACRES. £5,950 as going concern including | bathroom. Main electricity, excellent water. Two garages, 
order, with 25 ACRES. Large hall, 4 reception, 17 | furniture and stock. Leasehold (renewable) remunerative | stables, lovely surroundings.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
bed., 3 bathrooms. Main electric and water. Central heat- oe —_— SSS. Get —e & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
ing. Two cottages. Extensive stabling and. garages. ROTHERS ARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
Farmery. Lovely old grounds and park. £17,000 FREE- MONOROPERTY, ST ACnES. eS WOODED 
HOLD.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND HARRISON, Chel- SMALL LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE, 3. 4 bedrooms, 
tenham (as above). N. SOMERSET. LOVELY WOODED PROPERTY bath, main electricity. In a glorious setting of flowering 
GENTLEMAN’S FARMING PROPERTY OF 220 H'e H UP, GLORIOUS COUNTRY NEAR | trees, small park and lovely woodlands. 5 miles Monmouth. 
ACRES ON DEVON-CORNISH BORDERS IN EXMOOR. WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE. Three | —CHAMBERLAINE- -BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham 
LOVELY COUNTRY rec., 6 bed., bath. Electric light. Central heat. “Aga” | (as above). 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE with 6 bedrooms, bathroom, | cooker. Excellent stabling and garages. Wonderful views, NEAR ROSS ON WYE. £9,500 
electricity. Splendid buildings, cottages and first-rate | 40 acres. £5,750.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, FINE STONE BUILT HOUSE with lov ely old grounds, 
land, with fishing. VACANT SBOSSESSION. £16,000 | Cheltenham (as above). ete. 13 ACRES. Nine bedrooms, 2 bath., 3 good 
FREEHOLD.—CHAMBERLAINE- -BROTHERS & HARRISON, reception rooms. Esse cooker. Main electricity. Cottage, 
Cheltenham (as above). stabling and garages. POSSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE- 
WILTSHIRE. £7,000 4 J ; BROTHERS AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
Most DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY, secluded in good Ps situated in old matured grounds of about BRIDPORT. DORSET COAST. £6,500 
village, near old market town. Elizabethan house, | 9 ACRES. About 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 3 large ELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE with sea _ views, 
reception rooms, Main electricity. Central Heating. Aga 1 mile town. Lounge-hall, 3 good reception, 7 bed., bath- 
Cooker. Garages. Stabling and buildings. Cottage. £8,500. | room. All main serv ices. Large garage, good gardens and 
—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham paddock. 3 ACRES. Low rates.—POSSESSION MARCH. 
(as above). ay pyar ote & HARRISON, Cheltenham. 


MRS. N. C. TTUFNELL, 


BERKSHIRE 


7 miles from Reading Station, in the direction of Newbury. Near omnibus service and 
close to a village. Delightful position, facing south, with glorious views for 30 miles. 
The House is of white-washed brick with slate roof. It is in excellent repair throughout. 


The accommodation com- 
prises 6 bedrooms, nearly 
all with basin, h. and c., 
3 bathrooms, 2-3 reception 

















MONMOUTHSHIRE—USK VALLEY 
OVELY TUDOR AND GEORGIAN HOUSE 








3 rec., 5-7 bed., bath. ‘“‘Aga’”’ cooker. Main electricity and 
Ww ater. Cottage and ousenalye buildings. Lovely gardens 
and paddock. 34 ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
& HARRISON, Cheltenhem (as above). 














SUNNINGHILL, 


BERKS ASCOT 818 


F.V.A. 
SURREY 


Close to Swinley and the Royal Berkshire Courses. Near omnibus route and 14 miles 
electric train service. 
Partly Georgian House, cream washed with a slate roof. 





Accommodation, all on two 
floors, comprises: 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms. Domestic 














rooms, cloakroom. Domes- 
tic offices include kitchen 
with Esse cooker, larder, 
etc. Separate staff flat with 
own kitchen. Billiard room, 
workshop, wine cellar. 
Central heating. Main elec- 


offices include kitchen, pan- 
try, scullery. Servants’ 
hall. Staff cottage (living 
room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms 
and bathroom) adjoins 
house. All main services. 
Garage for 3 cars with 


tricity, power and water. Sc 
“ vine em drainage. 3 rooms over. 
abling and garage for 3 
cars. 5 ACRES 
Tennis court. Walled Owner going abroad, 
kitchen —e ” desires quick sale. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,250 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Fey’ and — Agent, Sunninghill, Berks. 


Ascot 8 








FREEHOLD £8,000, or reasonablo offer. 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, = and Estate Agent, Sunninghill, Berks. 


: Ascot 818. 
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— FOX & SONS ree 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1.. F-A.1. t. SRUAN OOK, Pea hae 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON - 

H. INSLEY-FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON—WORTHING ‘ 


A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
DORSET 
» 


2 miles west from Wareham, 34 miles east of Wool, 17 miles from Bournemouth. 



















The Charming Freehold Vinery. Peach house and buildings, 









. Entrance lodge. Two cottage;, 
Elizabethan Style Two building sites with main road 
frontage. 





Residence 
BINNEGAR HALL 


Standing on an elevated site with 
extensive views across the valley of 
the winding River Frome with the 
Purbeck Hills in the _ distance. 
Fifteen principal and secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, entrance and staircase hall, 
ample domestic offices, outhouses. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
Own water — supply. Stabling. 
Garages and chauffeur’s flat. Pro- 
ductive walled kitchen and fruit 
garden with glasshouses. 












The whole extending to an area «f 
just over 20 ACRES. 







Vacant possession of the resi. 

dence, grounds, gardens, out 

buildings, land and woodilan 

on completion of the purchas> 

excepting portions requisitioned b 
the Military. 










































To be Sold by Auction as a whole 

or in 8 lots at St. Peter’s Ha! , 

Hinton Road, Bournemouth, o: 

Thursday, December 19, 1946, <i 
3 o’clock precisely. 













_ Solicitor: R. 8S. HAWKINs, Esq., 20, Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Suitable for Schoiastic, Private Hotel or Institutional purposes 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Occupying an elevated position overlooking the town and bay. 

Valuable Freehold and Leasehold 

properties comprising the imposing 
and well-positioned Residence. 














Electric light, Companies’ gas and 

water. Main drainage. The above 

three properties adjoin and have a 

total frontage of about 255 ft. to 
Park Road. 







DURLSTON COURT 
(formerly a Boys’ School). 











A detached Kitchen Garden anid 

Orchard of just over 4 ACRE, having 

a frontage of about 220 ft. to Park 

Road, forming an excellent building 
site with garage. 












24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
5 fitted bathrooms, 2 ablution rooms, 
linen room, 3 reception rooms, large 
school room, theatre, 6 school rooms, 
large ablution room and changing 
room, excellent offices. 
Also 






















An enclosure of land (formerly «a 
playing field) oval in shape, having 
frontages to Durlston Road and 
Peveril Road, ABOUT 1} ACRES. 





TWO FREEHOLD RESIDENCES 

known as “ MAY CROFT” and 

“ NETHERCOURT,” situated in 
Park Road. 












A SPORTS GROUND in Bon Accord 
Road, with main services available, 
most suitable for future Building 
— Development, just over 2 ACRES. 


Vacant possession of the whole on completion of the purchase. 

To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, January 23, 1947, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitor: Messrs. WEIGHTMAN, PEDDER & Co., Barclays Bank Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

































































SHAFTESBURY, DORSET WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 
Occupying a very nice position about 600 feet above sea level and commanding magnificent Within 1 mile of the centre of Bournemouth and just off the West Overcliff Drive. 
views over the Downs. ‘ AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE 
The well-constructed and 
comfortable Freehold Coun- Five principal bedrooms, 
try Residence 2 magnificently fitted bath- 
“ST. DENIS.” rooms (one en suite), lounge, 
Seven principal and _ ser- dining room, both with 
vants’ bedrooms, 3 bath- excellent modern fireplaces. 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, cloakroom, Large sun lounge (approxi- 
kitchen and excellent offices. mately 27 ft. by 13 ft.) 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Central heating. Main Well arranged domestic 
drainage. Garage 3 cars. offices with maids’ sitting 
Stabling. Heated green- room. Servants’ accommo- 
houses, outbuildings. dation of 3 bedrooms and 
Charming secluded grounds a bathroom, approached by 
with lawns, flower gardens, secondary staircase. Cen- 
tennis lawn, kitchen garden, tral heating throughout. 
excellent paddock. Ne | 
The whole extending to an area of about 117ACRES Easily maintained grounds of } ACRE. Garage for two cars. 
" Pentd . VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION PRICE £10,000 
apn a ” the F . and Gardens on my ame of the wg Lease expires 2001. Ground rent £23 per annum. 
wlaoregs Sd nuthan eunty tn Che Siber Viney Getenn peeusanaty cats petuntaty). Detailed particulars including measurements of rooms, apply: Fox & SONS, 44-5: 
For full particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BEAULIEU, HAMPSHIRE 


In a magnificent position embracing superb views over the river and surrounding country. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with unobstructed views from all the principal rooms and 

having a southerly aspect. Six bedrooms, bathroom, 

pleasant entrance lounge with brick open fireplace, dining 

room, lounge 19 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., loggia, cloakroom, 
kitchen and good offices. 


Estate electricity and water. Esse cooker. Garage for 
2 cars. 


Tastefully laid-out garden overlooking the river with 
lawns, flower beds and borders, small kitchen garden, etc. 
em 


The whole comprising 
AN AREA OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 





PRICE £7,000. Lease 74 years unexpired at a ground rent of £22/10/- per annum. 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE. 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH /12 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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oe HARRODS yong 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


‘Estate, Harrods, London’’ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 




















EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, CLUB, OR RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


Ina tpiaabi district 400 ft. up with magnificent views. 
MODERN HOUSE OF 
QUEEN ANNE DESIGN 


Twenty-two bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Excellent water. Central heating. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. Six 
cottages. Swimming pool. Squash 
rackets court. Fine tithe barn. 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
tennis court, kitchen garden. 


Land of about 
120 ACRES, 
together with nearly 

300 ACRES 

of woodland. 
In all about 413 ACRES 
Ac FREEHOLD £17,000 : r , <- 
‘eaened and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Rendugien 1490. Extn. 809), and Haslemere Offices. 


BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE H c.4 


Undeniably one of the finest properties of a medium size in Hampshire 








A MANOR HOUSE BE — Bpanayisaeadine fh 


built of Bargate stone, facing south 

mt in its own grounds of 26 

CRES, but not isolated, being 

within 1} miles of Liss Station and 
near bus route. 


Seven bedrooms, 6 staff bedrooms, 
lavatory basins in most. 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, galleried 
hall about 40 ft. x 28 ft., sun lounge, 


Full central heating. Parquet 

flooring throughout ground and 

first floor. Three cottages (vacant 
possession). 





CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. CO.’S SERVICES. In absolutely first-class order and richly appointed. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 
HARRODS LTD., Haslemere 953/4, and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





ed 
VIEWS OF SEA AND DOWNS AND BEACHY HEAD HASLEMERE, SURREY Hc.3 


Sussex 13 hours London. 2 miles main line station. : 
In a picked sun-trap position with panoramic views to the south-east, looking over the 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE IN THE TUDOR STYLE Sussex Weald. 


in first-rate order and on 


two floors only. Panelled The property stands about 


hall lounge and 3 reception 600 ft. up in its own grounds 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath- of 8 ACRES. Shops, etc. 
dressing —— 3 bath- ? mile. Ten bedrooms, 








VITA GLAZED 4 reception rooms, 3 bath- 
: WINDOWS. . rooms. Company’s services. 
big ae Garages. Two cottages 
MAIN SERVICES. (vacant possession). Beau- 
Bachelor flat. with bath- tiful gardens designed by 
room, chauffeur’s room, Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 
garage and stables. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
of about 1} ACRES PRICE £12,500 
PRICE £15,000 
REEHOLD 
Inspected and specially recommended: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- Sole Agents: HARRODS Lrp., Haslemere 953/4, and 34-36, Hans Crescent, K nights- 
bridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





GUILDFORD By./c.3 
A REALLY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
built in 1930 for present owner, regardless of cost. 
This MINIATURE ESTATE OF 40 ACRES in an unrivalled setting with glorious views to the south over unspoilt country and quite immune from encroachment. 


The accommodation is planned on 
two floors only, and comprises 
spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 6 principal bedrooms 
(fitted basins h. and c.), 3 excellent 
bathrooms, domestic suite of 4 bed- 
rooms (all with h. and c.), and bath- 
. room. Model domestic offices, 
iz garages for 4 cars. Chauffeur’s flat 
or 4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
Cj | { Entrance lodge. Stabling. Ex- 

tremely charming pleasure gardens 
with 2 tennis courts, prolific walled 
kitchen garden, peach houses, 
extending to about 6 ACRES witb 
a further 34 ACRES of agricultural 

land. 


All main services. Complete central heating. In superb order throughout. 


Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel. : ae 149) or Head Office: 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY 


& WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 











Three reception rooms, 


I7th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
In an elevated position, sheltered in a fold of the Downs, midway between Salisbury and Shaftesbury 


Stone built, with stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. 


pleasure garden. 


22 ACRES 
Excellent buildings. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HARRODS LTD., Estate Agents, 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


London, $.W.1, and Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, Wilts., 
and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. : 


good domestic offices, 6 bed and dressing rooms. 
Farmery. 


Tennis lawn and 








AUCTION 
Adjoining Luffenham Heath Golf Course. 
RUTLAND : 
A small Country Residence with charming 
garden and grounds, garage, chauffeur’s cot- 


tage and 12 acres well-timbered grass land, 
trout stream and hatchery. Possession, by 





auction at Stamford, December 23, 1946. 

Messrs. RIC ON - 

15, Barn Hill, Stamford, Lines. Tel. 3315. 
TO LET 


BUCKS-HERTS — “BORDER. To et, 
accommodation in Country House. Three 
bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom, separate 
W.C., maid’s sitting room and use of kitchen- 
scullery. Excellent garden. Garage. Rent 
£300 p.a. Box 3860. : i 
[LONDON (58 “MILES). To iet furnished 
for six months from February 1, Country 
Home 9 bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, central heating, — light, every 
modern convenience.—Box 8 


EXCHANGE 


HAMPTON ‘COURT (NEAR). Would 
exchange beautiful Property with — 
our 





16 acres land, presently requisitioned. 
reception, 6 bedrooms, baths, etc., swimming 
pool, cottage, garage, stables, tennis, lovely 
gardens; excellent fishing in’ river running 
through grounds. Unfurnished or with furni- 
ture presently stored, against similar property 
in or near Paris.— Box ZD220, DEACON’S 
ADVERTISING, 36, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


WANTED _—__ 


Home “COUNTIES OR LONDON 
(Chelsea or Kensington preferred). Wanted 





to rent, me dium-sized Unfurnished House, on 
long lease; garden essential. No premiums.— 
Box 865. 


LONDON WITHIN 1 HOUR RAIL. 
Small attractive House ws anted, good resi- 
dential locality. Three bed, 2 reception, usual 
offices, main drainage and services; garden 
about quarter acre, not clay soil.—Full par- 
ticulars to Box 857. eee eins 
gouTs LINCOLNSHIRE or cighbour- 
ing. House (10 to 16 bedrooms) with cot- 
tages and 200 acres or more. With vacant 
possession.—Apply, Box 864. 
SURREY. Require d urgently, Residence of 
character with 5-6 be drooms and at least 
two acres. Up to £6,000.—Details, please, to 
M. E. M., c/o MOORE & Co., Surveyors, Car- 
shalton. Tel.: Wallington 5577. 
SUSSEX OR KENT COAST, ON OR 
NEAR. Urgently wanted to purchase, 
large House about 20 rooms for Convalesce nt 
Home, furnished or part- -furnished for prefer- 
ence.—MAPLE «& Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
SUSSEX, HAMPSHIRE OR SUFFOLK 
PREFERRED, OTHER AREAS CON- 
SIDERED. Fruit Farm urgently wanted for 
client up to 25 acres in bearing, mainly top 
fruit. Good house desirable. Foreman’s cot- 
tage essential. No commission required.— 
Cubitt & WEST, Effingham (Bookham 327). 
EST OR MID-SUSSEX. Wanted to 
buy, small Farm 30/100 acres with good 
house (5-7 bed., 2 bath.); two cottages; main 
electricity; early _possession.— ‘Mrs. se 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 


FOR SALE 


[LONDON 57 MILES. For Residential or 
Country Club purposes. An Agricultural 
and Sporting Estate of about 142 acres, com- 
prising the secluded and recently redecorated 
Jacobean style Residence of 14 bed and dress- 
ing rooms (many with hand basins), 4 bath- 
rooms, panelled hall, 4 reception rooms and 
offices. Staff bungalow and a flat over, the 
ample outbuildings with garage, stabling, 
barn, etc. Main water and electricity, central 
heating. Home farm with farmhouse, out- 
buildings, cowsheds for 35 etc., and about 
101 acres at present let. With vacant posses- 
sion of the residence and some 41 acres upon 
completion, and of the farm by arrangement 
if required. £16,000 Freehold. —WATTS AND 
Son, Charter ed Surveyors, Wokingham, Berks, 
Tel. 777. 














CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 























2/- perline. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 
FOR SALE FOR SALE ESTATE AGENTS 

PORNISH RIVIERA. Freehold 4-roomed ERSEY. Channel Islands. For sale, Free- EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. jor 

wooden Bungalow, kitchen, bathroom, hold one-storey House (12 rooms) and Selected Lists of PROPERTIES. - 
main elec. and water. Situated on edge Cottage, on 2 acres land in lovely quiet bay. Rippon, BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.I., Exeter 
of own wooded cliff overlooking sandy Vacant possession. £5,250.—Write, Box 832, (Tel. 3204). im 
bay, 5 mins. station and bus. Including ORFOLK COAST AND BROADS. [P)ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
modern fitted furniture, carpets, curtains, Attractive Freehold Houses, vacant pos- Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
elec. cooker, Frigidaire, ete. £3,500. Posses- session, in good repair. Hickling Broad, house _— required for large number of bona fide buyers, 


sion on completion. —Box 859. 

ORNISH RIVIERA. Old Cornish Cot- 

tage, freehold, recently restored. Two 
bedrooms, bathroom, living room, kitchen and 
scullery, main elec. and water. Situated in 
wooded ‘garde n overlooking Atlantic, five mins. 
bus and station. £2,500. Possession on com- 
pletion.—Box 858. 

OUNTIES LOUTH, MEATH AND 

DUBLIN. For sale or letting, residential 

Farms in excellent tillage or grazing district 
convenient to the city. Also residential 
Farms in mountain area with southern aspect 
and a district noted for the longevity of the 
inhabitants.—Inquiries to: KIERAN & MCGEE 
LTD., M.1.A.A., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
Ardee, Co. Louth, Eire. 
Ce: WICKLOW, EIRE. 600 acres near 

coast of good mixed arable and winter 
fattening land. Could be converted back to 
use as training establishment. 12 acres 
timber plantation, 6-12 acres potential build- 
ing land. Wicklow 4 miles. Modernised 
house of 12 rooms, water, electricity, etc. 
Steward’s house, cottage and gate lodge in 
addition to farm buildings. Freehold. 
£21,000 plus fees. Machinery and implements 
available. —LISNEY & SON, 23, St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. 


=AST SUFFOLK BARGAIN. Georgian 

House with views over park and withina 
mile of good station. A very attractive resi- 
dence, 3 rec., 6-7 bed., bath. Staff cottage in 
wing. Sheltered and walled garden. Garage 
and stables. £4,500.—Apply, RACKHAM AND 
SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham. ’Phone 311 and 
312. 

















SSEX. Tudor Cottage for sale, Great 

Parndon, near Harlow. Three bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 1 large tiled kitchenette, 
bathroom with toilet, separate toilet adjoin- 
ing. Standing in 1} acres of beautiful sur- 
rounding gardens, with kitchen garden, lawns 
attached, streams with rustic bridges, and 
small pond. One large garage to accommodate 
four cars. One brick-built store shed. One 
greenhouse. A typical old-world English cot- 
tage in beatific country surroundings.—Box 
731. 
pPSWwicH 9 MILES and Colchester, 3 miles 

Manningtree main line station. In the 
heart of Constable’s country. An absolute 
gem of the Tudor period, facing south-west and 
standing in timbered garden. Lounge hall, 
2 large reception rooms, convenient domestic 
offices, 8 bedrooms, 2 fitted with basin (h. and 
c.), bathroom, main electricity, main water, 
part central heating, independent hot water 
system, garage and eae | delightful gar- 
den, tennis lawn, paddock, 4 acres. Vacant 
possession by arrangement. nom Freehold, 
£10,000.—Full illustrated particulars from 
Sole Agents: C. M. STANFORD & SON, Col- 
chester. Telephone: 3165. (Ref. D.3: 380) 


EWBURY - HUNGERFORD Dis- 

TRICT. Beautiful small Residential 
Estate for sale. Freehold. Principal residence 
(8 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception), 5 secondary 
residences; farmery. Entire small picturesque 
village including post office and 14 cottages. 
Fertile arable and pasture; woodlands; 260 
acres in all. The whole in excellent order. 
Vacant possession of main residence, remain- 
der let.—Apply, Sole Agents: ). NEATE 
AND Sons, Estate Agents, 


ERTHSHIRE. For sale, one of the fine st 

Grouse Moors in Central Scotland, extend- 
ing to over 5,000 acres, is very well butted 
and regularly burned and drained. Average 
bag over 10 years prior to the war, 1,200 brace. 
Excellent Lodge, most conveniently situated, 
contains usual public rooms, 8 rooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ accommodation and 
extra bedrooms in an annexe. Electric light. 
Four cottages with bathrooms. Available for 
this season.—Full particulars and orders to 
view apply: E.1493, WALKER, FRASER AND 
STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, or 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 





Newbury. 





of rustic brick, 2 rec. rooms, kitchen and 
larder. First floor: 2 bedrooms, bathroom 
h. and c. water. Large matured garden. Price 
£1,850. Sea Palling. House of brick and flint 
containing 4 large bedrooms, 2 reception, 
kitchen, large garden and outbuildings. Three 
minutes from lovely sandy beach. £1,750. 
Old-world thatched Cottages on the Essex- 
Suffolk border. Property consisting of three 
cottages, the first with 6 rooms, the second 
and third with 4. Water connected. Recently 
re-thatched and in a good state of repair. 
Main electricity available this winter. Two 
cottages have vacant possession, ideal for 
adaptation to one house. Price £1,500.—Send 
for further particulars to D. McMASTER & Co., 
Mount Bures Works, Bures, near Colchester, 
Essex. Phone: Bures 351-2. 
XON. Only one hour from Waterloo. 
Thames Island Bungalow of great attrac- 
tion. Completely furnished saloon, 2 recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, large kitchen, 
scullery, Calor gas. Private electricity and 
water supply. Telephone. Garden } acre. 
Wet boathouse. 16 h.p. motor launch by 
Gibbs of Teddington. Vacant possession. 
Price £4,000. (Would be sold excluding 
launch.) Ground rent £36 per annum.— 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,797 
SCOTLAND. ANQUS. For Sale, Collis- 
ton Castle, Arbroath. A typical and 
unspoilt example of 16th-century castle, 
modernised and retaining original charac- 
teristics. Hall with vaulted roof, 3 public 
rooms, business room, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 servants’ rooms, 3 _ bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, electric light, central 
heating, ample offices. Cottages, grounds and 
parks extend to 52 acres.—Full particulars 
and orders to view apply E.1156, WALKER, 
FRASER & STEELE, 32, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, or 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
SURREY, 18 MILES LONDON. 3; mile 
station. High ground, perfect seclusion in 
1? acres beautiful grounds. Modern residence 
with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 princi- 
pal bedrooms, dressing room, 6 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices, par- 
quet floors, central heating, lavatory basins. 
Two garages. Perfect order. Vacant posses- 
sion. Price Freehold, £15,000.—MANN AND 
Co., Chartered Surveyors, 38, High Street, 
WwW alton- -on-Thames (’ Phone 7), and at W oking, 
West Byfleet, and Weybridge. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKs, BUCKS AND OXON. Guippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73), 
ERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. Town 
and Country Properties of all types.— 
MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading 
— 3378). Also at Caversham and Woking- 
ham. 
ONSULT Marcus KING, F.A.L, of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations’. (Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333). 
OTSWOLDS. Also BERKS, OXON and 
WILTS.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, The Land 
and Estate Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES REQUIRED. 
Period or modern residential and small 
estates of special interest. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth (members of the Surveyors’ and 
the Auctioneers’ Institutes), Country Dept. 
Head Office, 111, Old Christchureh Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), 10 offices, invite 
instructions from owners or their solicitors, 
Hants, Dorset, East Devon, Wilts and 
Somerset. 
DEVON and WEST DORSET. Owners of 
small - medium-sized Country Proper- 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to communicate with MESSRS. SANDERS, Old 
Fore Street, Sidmouth, who have constant 
inquiries and a long waiting list of applicants. 
—No Sale, No Fees. 
































Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
— (Tel. 355), and Christchurch (Tel, 
§HRE. Messrs. HARRY LISNEY & “ON (M.A, 
Cambridge), Estate Agents and Valuers, 
of 23, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, wil) give 
special assistance to all English clients, 
EOWARD LOUSLEY, F.L.A.S., Agent for 
Lockinge Estate (18,000 acres) and Farms 
Manager (10,000 acres) for the past 20 years, 
is now in private practice, and is available 
for advice to landowners and others on the 
purchase or sales of estates, the management 
of estates or farms and the purchase and si:!es 
of all classes of live stock.— EDWARD _. 
Phoenix House, Cirencester. Tel. 314 
SSEX. DovuGLAS ALLEN & CO., F. rs L.P.A., 
Surveyors and _ Valuers. ” Suburban, 
Country and Seaside Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, etc., for sale or wanted. ‘Estate 
management and professional work receive the 
personal attention of the_principals.—42, 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex (V: alentine 
7300); 813, London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex (Leigh 74359). 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Green, 
F.S.I., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 
M ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Mid-Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN,F.A.I., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. $1). 
SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and Nor‘ h 
Wales. For residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents. ATS, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 
SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES: 
—Woopcock . Estate Agen: 
Surveyors, Value nd Auctioneers: 
SPECIALISTS IN “COUNTRY PROPE 
TIES (Tel.: Ipswich 4334). 
SURREY and SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, La 
Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992-3). Estat 
Farms and Country Houses. 
URREY. Property in all parts of t 
County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyo 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
eis SURREY, HAMPSHIRE a 
ENT. To buy or ‘sell a Country Esta 
Gh. or Cottage in these counties, cons! 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridg: ., 
Sussex (Crawley 528), associated with Joi * 
DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants (Peter - 
field 359). 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIE 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, speci 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, ma 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 70! 
ESTERN COUNTIES. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISO 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 5343 
42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST. 


Wietrs, HANTS AND DORSET. F: 
Properties in this area write ¢ 
MyDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agent 
25, High Street, Salisbury. an 
W J. TOLLEY & HILL, Auctioneer 
* and Valuers, Agents for the south- 
west. Owners selling country properties © 
holdings are invited to communicate 52 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. No Sale 
No Fee 
YORKSHIRE. WARD, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, ‘Auctioneers and Land 
Agents (Tel.: Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963). 


YORKSHIRE and NORTHERN COUN- 
TIES. Landed, Residential and Agricul- 
tural Estates—B. W. BELTON & CO., 
2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
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AUCTIONS 
ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Asrecutors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1793). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 

H 2. HARMER, 

* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND , ALUER 
Established over 50 years 
99-2, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
will .old the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 

DEC: MBER 9, 10.—THE “LIONEL EDWARDS” 
CO’ LECTION: an outstanding British Empire 
Co) ection, especially strong in India, and con- 
tai ng many rarities, offered by order of the 
Ex utors of the late Lionel Edwards, Esq., of 
Lo jon and Calcutta. 

DEC’ MBER 16, 17.—A VERY FINE GENERAL 
SA’ ", including a Specialised Collection of 
MC OCCO, offered by order of E. J. Bourne, 
Es of London, W.C.1, and fine Collections of 
EG PT and GREAT BRITAIN. 

JAN. \RY 6, 7, 8.—A General Sale, comprising 
rar ies and selections of many countries, 
not bly Europe, including the Tuscany 1860 
3li », bright part o.g., also an unusually large 
sel tion of ‘Collections and Various,’’ includ- 
ing valuable General Collection offered as one 
lot y order of Geoffrey Hallett, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
of est Byfleet. 

JAN! ARY 13, 14.—An extremely Valuable thirty- 
on /olume General Collection, offered by order 
of Private Collector, with associated proper- 
tie. of other owners. 











Cata sues 6d. each sale (December 9/10, 1/-), post 
free. 

N° ICE OF SALE BY AUCTION by order of 

e Executors of the late Mrs. C. S. Kell 
(a c lector of omnivorous taste), including: 
Peri Furniture, Georgian, Italian, French 
(Lou. XV, XVI and Empire). Persian and other 
rugs ind carpets. Oil paintings (Italian and 
other Schools), water colours, prints, engravings, 
mini: ures, etc. China, glass, bricabac, etc. 
Gran father clocks, bracket clocks, modern 
furni are, bedsteads and bedding. ‘‘Westing- 
hous "’ refrigerator, Bechstein Grand Piano. 
Curt: ns, draperies, etc. On the premises at 
Ring s Cross, Uckfield, on December 10 and 11. 
Cata. gues price 6d. ‘‘RAMPIONS,’’ MAYFIELD. 
Sale -f antique and other furniture and outside 
effec To be held on the premises, on Decem- 
ber |. Catalogues price 3d. By Messrs. R. E. 
NIGI’ CINGALE (who have in each case sold the 
Free olds of the properties). Catalogues from 


the Auctioneers, 
Sussex (Tel. |. 94). 


1U" TICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Establishea in 
1749), hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silve Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6522 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL 
ANCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 
proved.—_GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G., 48, 
Beecroft Road, S.E.4. 
F=" VACANCIES for Paying Guests in luxury 
house at Purley, near station. Excellent 
cuisine, every comfort. Tennis, squash, large 
garden, garage. From 5 gns. weekly.—Box 902. 
LY has a vacancy for a Paying Guest in her 
small country house, with all modern con- 
veniences, situated in a pretty village near 
Ashford, Kent.—Box 904. 
LY with daughter, 6 years, requires accom- 
modation in country, any part, near a private 
school, or share a governess. Would help. Excel- 
lent cook.—Box 871. 
AJOR (26), Commandos and Airborne, due 
demobilisation, seeks partnership in sport- 
ing hotel or similar concern; used to hard work, 
passionately keen on shooting, prepared invest 
$5,000. Wife (24) capable and widely travelled, 
experienced secretarial duties, lately returned 
from running club for troops in Germany, keen to 
assist.—Box 872. 
MARRIED NAVAL OFFICER with infant son 
seeks accommodation near London for 
about two years; optimistic, but grateful offers. 
—Box 882, 
AYFAIR. 37, Hill Street, W.1. Furnished 
Apartments. Central heating, all amenities. 
~—Apply, MANAGERESS. Gro. 2754, 
QNE or two Guests taken on modern farm near 
_~ Leamington. Rough shoot 343 acres.—Box 881, 
QRIGINAL SPEECHES for all occasions. Public 
speaking privately taught.— KHAM 
HAMILTON, 60, Abbey House, S.W.1. 
Abbey 3605. 
( WNER of attractive 17th-century Water Mill 
wants partner to develop same as Roadhouse. 
~Apply, Box 900. 
PAYING GUEST. Small country house, West 
Somerset, edge moor, 4 miles sea; very quiet 
position; suit keen walker; garage; cheerful dis- 
sition essential; references exchanged. 5% 
© ineas.—Apply, Box 890. 
~2AYING GUESTS. Private suite, one or two 
bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom; beautiful 
ne near favourite Bucks village. Central 
ating, gas and electric fires. Home produce. 
rge garden. Near station, London 40-60 
nutes.—Box 875. 
HOOTING. Wanted, good Mixed Shoot, not 
less than 1,000 acres, on lease for syndicate. 
gus, Kincardine, or East Perthshire. Keeper’s 
tage an advantage.—Particulars to CLARK, 
C IVER, DEWAR & WEBSTER, S.S.C., Arbroath, 


the Estate Office, Mayfield, 
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PERSONAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 





RY COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATION 

offered in country mansion, situated in beau- 
tiful park, South Wilts. Good cooking with 
excellent service. Own produce and game. Good 
fishing. R.C. and C. of E. within easy reach. 
Individual comfort studied. Terms7 gns. weekly. 
—Box 896. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW SERVICE for Country Lovers. LANDS- 
MAN’S LIBRARY. The postal lending library 
for farmers and everybody interested in the land. 
Books on farming, gardening and country life, 
6d. per week. Catalogue — —F.2, 19, Pem- 
broke Place, London, W.8. 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal toa a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 24, percent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
LL woollen goods hand knitted to order. 
Socks require 4 0z. 34-ply wool per pair.— 
Box 883. 
ANTIQUE CLOCKS. Many interesting and 
valuable old clocks are out of action and often 
lie neglected and derelict in the lumber room 
because of the difficulty in getting repairs exe- 
cuted. We are experts of long experience in this 
class of work and can carry out repairs to both 
case and movement at reasonable cost. No 
matter how extensive the damage, we can put it 
right. Clocks collected and delivered within 30 
mile radius of St. Albans at a nominal charge, 
other distances by arrangement. Estimates 
given. All repairs guaranteed._BOWMAN & CO., 
5, Beaconsfield Road, St. Albans, Herts. Tel. 
St. Albans 4632, 
NTIQUES. When in London call on Alexandre 
Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Also for 
Russian and other objets d’art. 


ANTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 


UY from the makers. Ground Liver Meal, 
a highly concentrated Food for Dogs. 1 lb. 
equal to 10 1b. Raw Liver. Will keep for months. 
1 cwt. 60/-, % cwt. 36/-, 1% cwt. 21/-, 14 lb. 14/-, 
7 lb. 9/-, 4 lb. 6/-. Post or carriage paid your 
nearest station. Dispatch 14 days. We are buyers 
of Horse Hair (mane and tail only) at 1/6 per lb., 
and Refined Horse Grease at 30/- per cwt. Post or 
carriage paid to us.—BIRD’S PRODUCE WORKS, 
Duxford, Cambs, 
ARPETS and Upholstery cleaned on the 
premises and made immune from moth by 
guaranteed D.D.T./Geigy process. Also general 
interior cleaning. Estimates gladly given.— 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 122, Southwark 
Street, S.E.1. WATerloo 5912. 





























LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit; Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Pad. 3779 and 9808. 
Pyeng GODFREY, Nail Specialist. Scien- 
treatment for nail troubles, 10/6 and 1 gn. 
wean hands and nails rejuvenated. Hand 
and Nail Culture Inst., 35, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
*Phone: Reg. 7561 for appointment. Treatment 
parcel sent 10/-. 
EXCLUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your your 
measurements made from your own material. 
Also attractive blouses made by converting any 
reasonably sized garment. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
collar and cuffs if desired. Please write for illus- 
trations and details to RESARTUS, LTD., Dept. 
9K, 183-8, Queensway, London, W.2. 
FyfusM AND STAGE DESIGNER is prepared to 
submit designs for Interior Decorations. Only 
a small number of orders can be accepted.—Box 
OR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT. Should you 
require good Dance Bands (any size), Variety 
Acts, Entertainers, Punch and Judys, Marionette 
shows, etc., please consult: LESLIE SANGER, 
Egyptian House, 170-3, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: 
Regent 6179), who will be pleased to discuss your 
problems with you. 














TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Michr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO, 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties; or collect anywhere in London area, 
return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., 24, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 
*phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
HE STREAM BREAD SLICER cuts wafer thin 
slices or ‘‘doorsteps’’ in a flash. Can be used 
for cooked meats, vegetables, and bacon. This 
wonderful post-war product is a necessity in 
every kitchen. 62/- carriage paid.—Write for 
folder.—JOHN STREAM, LTD., 300, Kingston 
Road, London, S.W.20. 
fun MoiuUiuaAbLe and aavice as to what torm 
they should take, with many examples, are 
illustrated in a new book just published by 
“Country Life.’’ Of particular value to all local 
sbodies and relatives who are dealing with this 
problem of commemoration. Price 30/-, from all 
booksellers or direct from this Office; 30/9 includ- 
ine rostage. 
MAS PRESENTS—why not give a portrait of 
yourself? A portrait is a permanent record 
of YOU. Commissions received for portraits in 
oils (15 gns.), pastels (6 gns.), and black and white 
(3 gns.) by Gascoigne-Thomson. Also done from 
photographs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Children 
a speciality. Specimens at PAXTONS, artist and 
Florist, 31, Spring Street, Paddington, London, 
W.2 (PAD 3337; evenings PER 3030). Also orders 
received for fine crochet work. Paintings by 
various artists on view and for sale. Picture 
Framing, mount cutting and passe partout, Come 
and inspect, near Paddington Station. 
warranted 


FOR SALE 
193 ROVER 12 SALOON, 
mileage 38,600. Reconditioned engine 
fitted 1941; mileage 8,500. Carefully driven by one 
owner. Repairs by makers August, 1945. 
Re-sprayed 1946. £525, or would exchange for 
1939-40 Rover 16 with cash adjustment.—LT.-COL. 
SALMON. Tewkesbury Park, Tewkesbury, Glos. 
unis duer ow, Liv., 3 VOVEr Sireet, Lonaon, 
have a few dozen pairs of strong Brown Grain 
Waterproof Ankle Boots in stock, very suitable 
for military purposes or outdoor requirements. 
MERICAN Broadtail Coat, brown, silver fox 
collar; excellent condition; no coupons. 
Offers over £60.—Apply, Box 892. 
LACK FOX FUR for sale, perfect condition; 
needs modernising. £15 or near offer.—HUGO, 
12, Maori Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
S.A. new .177 Air Rifle, £4 19s. 3d., tax free, 
* postage paid. Pellets, 5/- 1,000.—JOHN, 
WHITE, 14, Robert Road, Birmingham 20. 
ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, rost free, 3/6. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free 2}6.—MARK SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading. 
( HANESE Chippendale Armchair, £30. .Two 
others, “Shield back’’ Chippendale, £30 the 
pair. Two sets Iron Firedogs, £3/10/- a pair. Seen 
Southampton by aprointment.—BOURKE, Fir- 
cone Cottage, Hythe, Hampshire. 
HINESE Coolie Coat, white satin, black torder 
embroidered in gold thread. Very handsome 
for evening wear. £15. Aprroval with reference. 
—Box 905 
ROMWELLIAN CHEST, also Antique Furni- 
ture.—Apply, NIVEN, Mason Arms, Brize 
Norton, Oxon. 
INNER SET, child’s, 40 pieces. What offers ? 
—MALLINSON, The Moss, Birstwith, Harro- 
gate. 
INNER SUIT, unworn, waist 32 in., inside leg 
36 in., chest 38 in., £20. Lady’s Black Winter 
Coat, unworn, silk lined, hips 44 in., height 
5 ft. 8 in., £20.—Box 887. 
CCLES Three-Berth Caravan mounted on 
Bedford four-wheeler chassis; double ranelled; 
lantern roof; gas cooking and lighting.—F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
LECTRIC Lighting and Gas Cooking. Lister 
Diesel Electric Automatic Lighting Set, also 
Silverlite Petrol-Gas Plant for gas lighting and 
cooking. Excellent condition HARDY, Ryon 
Hill, Stratford-on-Avon. 










































































} OUNTAIN PENS expertly repaired in 48 hours, 
Send registered post—returned by C.O.D. 
registered.—_HOVE PEN & GIFT SHOP, 5, Hove 
Street, Hove 3. 

AVE YOUR SPORTS JACKETS BOUND in 

leather, elbows, edges and cuffs. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ for 30/- including postage. 14-day service. 
—Send garments and remittance to ‘‘RENOVA- 
TIONS,”’ Dept. C., 108a, Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton 6. 





| Paige LIGHTING SET, driven by petrol 
motor, charges 28.5 volts, 70 amps., 2,000 watts. 
Suitable for lighting cottage or fair-sized house. 
Has been very little used. £40.—J. FRANKLIN, 
White Cottage, Stevenage. ‘Prone ££2. 


EVENING FROCK, long, jade green (M. & S.), 
swathed waist, cap sleeves, bust 36 in., hirs 
38 in., height 5 ft. 7 in.; £15. Short Dinner Frock, 
black and white, flowered silk, bust 40 in., hirs 
44 in., £10.—Box 888 








ACK BARCLAY, LTD., the world’s largest 
official retailers of Rolls Royce and Bentley, 
invite your inquiries for the latest stock list of 
these cars.—12-13, St. George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
ADIES’ TAILORED SHIRTS made to measure 
in silk, wool or poplin. Customers’ own 
material made up. Patterns and designs sent.— 
J. BYRES & CO., Westbury, Wilts. 





XQUISITE PERFUMES for sale privately. 
Two bottles in gift cases by Marcel Ducoeur 
and Guy Lemasson, Paris. Ideal Christmas Gift. 
5 gns. for both.—Box 873. 
pf CLwsnG ChOSS-CUT SAWS for sale, rigid in 
use, roll up into comract hexagons. Length 
of saw 3ft.9in. Price 6/- each, including rostage. 
Cash with order.—GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., 
Tools Dert.. Wood Lane, London, W.12. 








ICE, CANNES, MONTE CARLO, JUAN-LES- 
PINS, etc. We can arrange hotel accom- 
modation. Also Furnished Flats, and Villas.— 
Write, phone or call, DERSON & CO., 5, Gerrard 
Street, W.1. Ger. 8920. 
POstRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
ble charge; approval.—Box 16. 
Je BAPFORESTATION . Advice given on renova- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—_WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT LTD., 
Huntley, Glos. 
WW Ania & GiLLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condition. 
—Oxford Street, W.1. 














AnHMLN'S. Hand-knitted, exclusive designs; 
Fair Isle, etc.—Box 771. 
UNS. Finest pair 12-B. Holland & Holland’s 
“Royal,’’ £260; and finest pair 12-B. by 
Watson’s, London, £250. In cases with equipment. 
Near offers considered.—Box 874. 








AnULY ‘bhUUT ROD, “Palakona de Luxe,” 
unused, ‘‘Perfect’? Aluminium Reel, Line, 
Casts, Small Fly Box; all new. Aluminium 


Expanding Landing Net, slightly used. Offers 
over £30 comrlete equirment.—Aprly, Box 891. 
AvE YOUK FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED in a 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £6/3/6 and 
26 courons. Fit guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—_REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 
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FOR SALE 
ANDSOME carved dark mahogany Sideboard, 
glazed back, 8 ft. by 2% by 9. Perfect con- 
dition. £150.—Inquire, HORNER, 14, Albert 
Road, Birkdale, Southrort. 
AVANA CIGARS for Xmas. Few boxes for sale 
privately. La Corona, Punch, Upmann, etc. 
List available.—HEARD, Pontshill, Ross-on-Wye. 
ADY’S Tailor-made Grey Green Tweed Suit, 
B. 36, W. 28, H. 40, £6. Grey Snakeskin Hand- 
bag, aman £3. —Box 870. 
EATHER COAT, navy, fully lined, as new, 
bust & in., length 42 in., no coupons; 6 gns.— 
Box 894. 
LEA: 3A CAMERA (chrome). 3.5 Elmar, Case, 
Tank, etc.—BLAYLOCK, 19, Carmel Road. 
Darlington. 
OVELY CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Nursery Tea Sets, Cups and Saucers, Mugs, 
Beakers, Plates, Trays, Calendars, Christmas 
Cards and Lampshades. Painted with adorable 
figures. animals. Write for samples.—-NURSERY 
PICTURES, 27, The Chine, London, N.10. 
TUSHROOMS FOR CERTAIN. Mushroom Bed 
as used in our own farm, in strong wooden 
box 3 ft. x 1 ft., with spawn already run. Only 
requires covering with soil and mushrooms will 
appear within 14 days. £1 delivered London area; 
elsewhere 26 extra.—KENT MUSHROOMS LTD., 
Caves, Chislehurst, Kent. "Phone: Imp. 1346. 
EUMEYER PIANO, overstrung, under-damper, 
90 gns.—Apply: OSMOND, Glade, Tyrrells 
Wood, Leatherhead. ’Phone 2794. 
\O0 COUPONS. Ladies’ hand-knitted Two-piece 
modern design, pre-war wool, not worn, 
colour old gold. 5 gns.—BROOKER, Station 
House, Sandwich, Kent. 
Oo SILVER. An exquisite Geo. III piece 
tea-service. A small Geo. II coffee-pot, a 
service of Georgian forks and spoons, also salt- 
cellars, pepper-castors and mustard-rot. All in 
splendid condition and at reasonable prices. 
Approval.—LT.-COL. STEWART, Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 
NE PAIR HUNTING BOOTS (ladies’), size 6, 
excellent condition. Price £10.—Box 889. 


























Ov 12-h.p. Ruston Hornsby Crompton Parkin- 
son crude oil electric Generating Set, 145 
volts, 45 amps., complete with switchboard, 54-cell 
400-amp. accumulator battery, oil and cooling 
tanks. One 5-h.p. 100-volt D.C. 1,000 r.p.m. Motor 
and Starter. One .75-h.p. 100-volt D.C. 1,000 r.p.m. 
Motor and Starter. One 100-volt D.C. Fan. One 
1/3-h.p. 100-volt D.C. Motor. Inspection South 
Coast by aprointment.—Offers to Box 893. 
pAaRr black glace Hunting Boots, size 8, first- 
class London maker; full wood trees; exce}- 
lent condition. £10 10'-.—Box 898. 





AIR darkest green Sports Shoes, yellow tongue 

and facings, unworn, size 7': wide fitting, 
softest leather. Price £4. No coupons.—Box 880, 
PACKARD super 8 Phaeton, chauffeur and 

Packard maintained. Excellent condition; 
mileage 42,000; 5 good tyres. £1,095.—Box 877. 

HHANTOM II ROLLS-ROYCE, limousine, 7/8 

seater, 1934 series; positive mileage 49,000 
approximately; always serviced by makers. 
Stored from 1938 until recently. Over £1,000 ac- 
cepted for early sale.—Seen at RUGGS GARAGE, 
Lewes. 

QUANTITY important int Farming z and Garder ning 

Books for sale. Lists 2d. each. State wants 
—E. T. ELLIS, 35, Hoghton Street, Southport. 


RL Ocelot Coat, collar edged beaver, perfect, 
recently valued £490, accept £250.—Box 901. 














SEED BOXES ready for nailing, 45/- 100, 25/- 50. 
Large wood Tallies, 10/- 400, smaller wood 
Tallies, 10/- 500. Firewood, large sack, 10/-. Dog 
Kennels, 35/--—BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 
Station Road, Erdington. 
STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, aprro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. al 
1 WO PAIRS very fine pure silk fully fashioned 
Stockings, two pairs thicker silk, 30/- each. 
Three pairs darker shade crepe silk, 15/- each, all 
size 10. A grey stockinette Cardigan Suit, W.X. 
fitting, height 5 ft. 6 in., perfect condition, £12 12/-. 
—Box 878 











EDUCATIONAL 


N “ATTRACTIVE CAREER. The Retreat, 

York, the well-known Hospital managed by 
a Committee of the Society of Friends, provides 
a first-class training in Mental Nursing. Con- 
ditions of Service: Well-aprointed Nurses’ Home 
in attractive surroundings. Serarate bedrooms. 
Indoor and outdoor recreations. Swimming rool. 
Tennis courts. One whole day and two half days 
every week off duty. Salaries and bonuses (in 
addition to board, lodging, uniform, etc.), first 
year of training, £75; second year of training, £80: 
third year of training, £85. Bonus at the end of 
the first year, £10; at the end of the second year, 
on passing the Preliminary Examination of the 
G.N.C., £20; and at the end of the third year, £30. 
A Qualified Mental Nurse at the end of three 
years’ training receives £140 per annum, rising 
to £180.—Write for prospectus to The Matron, 
The Retreat, York. 


RESENT VACANCY for delicate or backward 
boy in special tutorial establishment. Indi- 





vidual attention; no classes; most modern 
methods. Termly and holiday residence where 
desired. Highly recommended.—*ARDMORE,”’ 


69, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 


RESS ARTISTS are urgently needed. Make 

your art ‘“‘commercial.’’ Send p.c. for free 
booklet of ultra-modern tuition in your own 
home. Be personally trained by one of Fleet 
Street’s leading Press Artists.—LONDON ART 
COLLEGE, Dept. 63, 143, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








QTUDENTS accepted by Gentleman Market 
Gardener for 12 month course in glasshouse, 
cloche, and cut flower commercial cultivation. 
Fee, including board and lodging, £95.—Particu- 
lars from Box 897. 


ULBY HALL (Bishopswood School), Welford, 

Rugby. Boarding School for boys of all ages. 
Special attention to health, diet, and happiness. 
Preparation for all examinations. Prospectus on 
application.—Tel.: Welford 235. 
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WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
APPAREL. | Hi Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

IRDS’ EGG COLLECTIONS, and all BIRD 

BOOKS with coloured plates wanted. Willing 
to purchase large and small collections of eggs. 
Books by the following especially required: Lear, 
Thorburn, Elliot Howard, Seebohm, Dresser, 
Gould, Peter Scott, etc.—Details to P. A 
ADOLPH, Langton Green, Kent. 











Bs. High prices paid for books in good 
condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for books published 1940 onwards, 
others according to condition.—Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
OOKS WANTED. Good prices given for 
Street’s ‘‘Farmers Glory”’ (illus.), J. Baikie’s 
“Ancient Jerusalem,’’ Coles Finch’s ‘‘Lure of the 
Countryside,’’ Creighton’s ‘“‘Mary Magdalene,’’ 
Daglish’s “‘Life Story of Birds,’’ Frenche’s “A 
Countryman’s Day Book,’’ Grace Winter’s ‘‘Paul 
the Ambassador,’’ Woolley’s ‘Ur of the Chaldees,”’ 
E. Olivier’s ‘““Mary Magdalene,’’ G, Valling’s 
“Deep Water Farm,”’ A. Uttley’s “‘When Day is 
Done.’’ Must be good copies and not cheap 
editions. —Box 879. 
URBERRY, Fur Coat, Tweed Suits, Evening 
Clothes, etc., wanted by lady. 5 ft. tall, 
measurements approx. 32'-, 26, 36. Shoes size 4. 
Regular parcels quality clothes welcomed, also 
for boy aged 21 months.—Box 918. 
CJAM&o BROOCHES, Necklets, Bangles, Rings, 
etc., wanted; diamond and all gem jewellery, 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique, gold and 
silver cigarette cases (any condition); imitation 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Special- 
ists, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878 
(between Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 
97, New Bond Street, W.1. MAYFAIR 7008. 
LOCKS. A high price will be paid for Antique 
Clocks.—Please send full particulars and 
names of makers to a private collector: WILD- 
SMITH, 4, Westfield Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 
OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 
collections, also for Gold and rare Silver 
Pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. 
Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 2/6 


per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, and Finchley, 


N.12, offer good prices for modern and repro- 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe furni- 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phone: North 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. 

ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 

prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of every 
description: also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments and furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 

satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

ANELLING required. Please state height and 

lengths, price, and any other details, also 
where it can be viewed.—RICHARDS, Marine 
Hotel, Salcombe, Devon. 

ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 

buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 

hina and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 
ALMON AND TROUT MAGAZINE. Run or 
odd copies.—HAMPTON, Old Cottage, Bray 
Lock, Taplow, Bucks. 
ANTED, Hornby Clockwork Riviera Blue 
Passenger Train Set No. 3C, and rails. Set 
contains Reversing Locomotive, Riviera Blue 
Tender, Riviera Blue Dining Car, Riviera Blue 
Sleeping Car, and set of rails.—NELSON, Elm- 
brook, Marsh, Aylesbury. 
\ JANTED, some Old Novels by E. F. Benson, 
Warwick Deeping, Mrs. Henry Wood, etc. 
Kindly send list.—M.D., Box 907. 
YE -KNOWN professional musician urgently 
seeks a fine Viola; a high price willingly paid. 
for genuine old Italian instrument of good tone. 
—Box 906. 





GARDENING 
‘OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN Maidens, 2 year and 
3 year on Type. The only type that fruits in 
its second year. Also James Grieve. Price List 
and Cultural Instructions from Dept. C.L., CLAY- 
GATE ORCHARDS, Townsend Lane, Harpenden, 
Herts. 


(CHASELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATORS for 


GIFTS. This is a perfect miniature heated 
greenhouse and a marvellous seed-raiser pro- 
ducing better and sturdier plants than any 


ordinary heated greenhouse. Current consump- 
tion equal to 60 watt lamp. Complete unit with 
12 seed boxes, £7176. Box 10’- returnable.— 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange. Chertsey, Surrey. 
ARDE ETS. Best selected, bird-proof, 
25 x 4 yds., 20’-; 25 x 6, 30 -; 25 x 8, 40/-; 50 x 4, 
29/-; carriage paid.—From W. GOULDLY, Kessing- 
land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDEN PLANNING. 
of gardens old and new, 
B.Sc., 1.L.A., Swanley Dip. 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
S plomedag NO COUPONS and save your best foot- 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, Wel- 
lingtons with Beechwood soles, irons or rubbers 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable even on 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope brings par- 
ticulars.—L. TWEENWAY, LTD.., Horley, Surrey. 





Design and supervision 
by E. N. COWELL, 
Hort., 1, Boswell 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (Minimum 3 lines) 


Bor Fee 1/6 





GARDENING 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future applications of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 10/6, 
3 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES, LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
EAT MOSS for Garden, Poultry, Horses. 
2 cwt., 35/- delivered; truck loads quoted.— 
CAPT. H. F. BATTERSBY, Dormers, Hurstmon- 
ceux, Sussex. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. Write for List C.L.46.— 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
Your Gar GARDENS MAINTAINED by Head 
Gardener (qualifications N.D.H., F.R.H.S.), 
Cottage 











free of cost. Interesting proposition. 
essential.—Box 876. 
eee 
LIVESTOCK 

2IRD SEED FOR SALE. Please write for 

present prices of Bold Canary, White and 
Yellow Millet, Canary Mixture, Sunflower, Parrot 
Mixture, Buckwheat, Hemp, Unrationed Poultry 
Food, etc.—Kindly enclose stamp for particulars 
to BOURNE, “Ivy Dene,’’ Oakthorpe, near 
Burton-on-Trent. 

AIRNS. 





Many beautiful Puppies, “pedigreed 
and correct all points, 41: months; dogs7 gns., 
bitches 6 gns. An ideal Christmas Present for 
your friend.—_M. GORDON-DANDO, Benula 
Lodge, Glencannich, By Beauly. 
(HELSFIELD KENNELS, Bishopdale, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Afghans, Dandie Dinmonts, Pekin- 
gese, Sealyhams, Long and Smooth Haired 
Dachshunds, Cocker Spaniels. Attractive, well- 
bred Puppies always for sale from 10 gns. Also 
winning dogs at stud. 
REYLAND’S KENNELS of Standard and 
Miniature Poodles: A really beautiful litter 
of black Standard Puppies, ready by Christmas. 
Also a brown Dog Puppy, 6 months, up to show 
standard.—_CRADDOCK, Greyland’s Kennels, 
Kirby-le-Soken, Essex. 
OVELY Silver Miniature Poodle Dog, 15 months 
by Ch. Vendas Somebody in Silver, proved 
sire, delightful character. Also beautiful Afghan 
Dog Pup, 9 months, show specimen, house trained. 
—SEMPLE, 2, Meridian Place, Bristol 8. 
EDIGREE Springer Spaniel Puppies for ‘sale: 
both grandparents Field Trial winners: 
parents good gun dogs, Reg. K.C. Bitches 10 gns.> 
dogs 12 gns.—Apply, PITTS, Woodhorn, Oving, 
Chichester. Colworth 227. 
OINTER PUPPIES. Sale, several outstanding 
puppies, 5 months; both parents almost 
faultless workers. Dogs 7 gns., bitches 6 gns.— 
M. GORDON-DANDO, Benula Lodge, Glencannich, 
By Beauly. 
PRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES for sale, liver 
and white, born Sept. 9. Sire Beauchief 
Brigadier, dam Fendyke Pat. Both parents 
registered and from champion strains. 9 and 12 
gns.—WOMERSLEY, Westwick Hall, Oakington, 
Cambs. 
T. BERNARDS (rough). A beautiful litter con- 
taining some of the finest blood in the coun- 
try. Over 25 champions in parents’ pedigrees. 
Reg. K.C. England and Ireland.—F/O. SHORTER, 





*Chelma,”’ 7, York Avenue, Windsor, Berkshire. 
WANHILL”’ Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and _ character. Fascinating, 


devoted companions. Black, white, chocolate, 
blue. Seen by appointment.—’Phone Wansford 
226. BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
ATERFOWL WANTED. Live Wild Geese or 
Wild Ducks of all kinds (except Mallard and 
Teal), British or foreign, hand-reared or wild 
caught, pinioned or full-winged.—Write PETER 
SCOTT, Newgrounds, Slimbridge, Gloucestershire. 
Station: Coaley Junction. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
A N attractive winter holiday in mild West 
Wight. The Osborne Private Hotel, Fresh- 
water Bay, I.0.W., offers hospitality, excellent 
food and every comfort during the winter months. 
Special Christmas Programme booking now, 
lgn. per day. Reduced terms to winter residents. 
Tel. 236. 
ABBACOMBE, Torquay, Foxlands Hotel. 
Babbacombe’s leading and most charming 
hotel. Ideal for winter holidays. 
EST COARSE FISHING in England; also golf. 
Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunts. £5/15/6 
week, or 11/6 b. and b. Phone 3159. Advise book 
early. 
OURNEMOUTH. Anglo-Swiss Hotel, Gervis 
Road. Central heating every room. Lift to 
all floors. Bedrooms furnished to provide maxi- 
mum comfort. Choice position among the pines. 
Very near to shops, entertainment centre and 
sea.—Tariff and full particulars from RESIDENT 
DIRECTOR. Tel. 5151. 
OURNEMOUTH. ‘‘Littledean,’’ Seafield Road, 
Southbourne. Now booking for winter season. 
Excellent cuisine. H. and c. Gas fires bedrooms. 
10 minutes sea and shops. Apply brochure or 
*phone Southbourne 2575. 
D*'SY LODGE PRIVATE HOTEL 
NORTH HOLMWOOD, SURREY 
Close to main London-Horsham road. 
Green Line Coaches. 
Good cuisine. Comfortable beds. 
Sunny rooms. Central heating. 
Terms for residents. For full details apply to 
THE PROPRIETRESS. Tel.: Dorking 7338/3. 
AMPSHIRE. Accommodation amidst charm- 
ing surroundings; homely comforts and good 
food. Special terms during winter. Private trout 
fishing during season.—ANNA COTTAGE, Amport. 
Tel.: Weyhill 242. 





PELMGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 
as a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
country between Canterbury, Folkestone and 
Dover, and within easy reach of several coastal 
resorts. Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated; 
excellent cuisine. Terms 5 gns.—‘‘Hazling Dane,”’ 
Shepherdswell, Kent (phone 233). 


EVON. WHITE HART HOTEL, Holsworthy. 

9 miles from Bude. A beautifully appointed 
old Inn with an atmosphere and reputation for its 
pre-war cellar, first-class cooking and courteous 
service. Free fishing and rough shooting. Every 
comfort. Special winter terms from 5': gns. 
Atlantic Express from Waterloo. Phone 75. 


Fe xMoor. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 
heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 43, 


RIMLEY PLACE, Country Club, Frimley. 

Directed by W. Bronson, late of Boulestin and 
Maison Basque. Bookings for Xmas are now 
being accepted. The tariff includes hon. member- 
ship of the Wine Club during stay. Perfect food, 
bedroom with private bath. 4 gns. per day. 
Tel.: Camberley 959. 


EATHERBRAE (PRIVATE) HOTEL, 
BRAMSHOTT CHASE, HINDHEAD. 
Situated in lovely Surrey surroundings; excellent 
cuisine; h. and c. water; every comfort; near 
golf links; open to non-residents. Book now for 

winter. 
UNTING WITH THREE PACKS, horses avail- 
able locally. Good food, quiet and comfort, 
from 5 gns.—WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
Milton Damerel, N. Devon. Tel.: Milton Damerel 
252. 

















INGSKNOWES, GALASHIELS. First-class 

residential hotel, border mansion, beside 
Tweed and Abbotsford. Central heating and 
every comfort. Excellent cuisine. Tel. 256811. 

YNTON, DEVON. IMPERIAL HOTEL. Ideal 

winter residence, facing sea and south. Fully 
licensed. Central heating; coal and electric fires; 
h. and c.; every comfort. Reduced terms. Bro- 
chure from proprietor. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS — 
ALLIS ROCK HOTEL cia 
STRETE, NR. DARTMOUTH, S. DEVON 
Beautifully situated. Exclusively decorated, 
Every modern comfort. Inclusive terms from 
6 gns. weekly. Ideal for winter and Christma; 
vacation. Open to non-residents. Phone: {stoke 
Fleming 70. 
‘ALLEY PLACE HOTEL and COUNTRY “Lug 
SHAMLEY GREEN, NR. GUILDFORI 
If you are tired of house-keeping, shortages, 











restrictions, come and stay for a week or a Pont) 
and sample attractive food, every variety of drink 
at fair prices, and the pre-war atmospher. of 
really comfortable and charming hotel in ¢ erfect 
country. 
Walk, ride, or rest; laugh, and enjoy yourself, 
From £6/6/- weekly. 
Telephone: Bramley 3155. 


WINTER WARMTH and the acme of cornfort. 
Central heating and great log fires in 
lounges. Electric fires, hot and cold basi: s ang 
snugly beds with interior sprung mattres:es in 
all bedrooms. Charmingly furnished and -xce]. 
lent food, with willing and happy service. For 
those guests who desire to spend the winter ‘from 
November 1 to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th-c: atury 
Cotswold Manor is one of the most attr ctive 
Hotels in England, with an acre of lovely ge dens, 
Unsurpassed for those who delight in pe icefy) 
cultured surroundings. 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORET'ON-IN-M.» RSH, 
Glos. Second stop on main line by the 4.4 from 
Paddington. A dry, equable climate. Phoue or 





. wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101. 


INTER never comes to stay at V-ryan. 








S. Cornwall. At the Nare Hotel, visitors 
linger, enjoying unsurpassed comfort, s¢.vice, 
cuisine and cellar. Special arrangemenis for 
Christmas.—Write at once: NARE HOTEL, 
Veryan, S. Cornwall. Tel.: Veryan 279. 

RESTAURANTS 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover 


Street, W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, 
theatre supper, 5/-, service charge 6d. French and 
Russian cuisine. Afternoon teas. Fully licensed, 
Private room for receptions, weddings, etc. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ASSISTANT ESTATES MANAGER required by 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Lime 
Division, Buxton. Must be a member of a recog- 
nised professional body, experienced in estate 
ma t, planning, building maintenance, 








ON WINDERMERE LAKE, 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101 


AYING GUESTS. Large bedrooms and private 

sitting room offered to couple as paying 
guests, in a very comfortable and well-run 
Country House.—MISS BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Broxton, Chester. 

INGWOOD, HANTS 

BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 

A delightful Georgian house refitted and furnished 
throughout. H. andc., fires, spring mattresses to 
all bedrooms. River garden and excellent cuisine 
—Write or phone CAPT. WADAMS at Ringwood 
375. 
AA **** © 


EATON BEACH HOTEL RAC 
SEATON, S. DEVON 
The foremost hotel on the Sea Front. Comfort, 
warmth, friendly and informal. 1,500 acres good 
rough shooting. Golf Course nearby. FULLY 
LICENSED. Book now for the Christmas Party. 
Tel. 17. 
‘GELECT GUEST HOUSE. In 8-acre Estate near 
Tavistock and Launceston. Fine open Moor- 
land Views. 23 miles from Cornish coast. Well 
furnished, all conveniences and good catering. 
Fishing, Riding, Shooting, Hunting and Golf 
nearby. Open all year round. Permanent guests 
taken. Vacancies.—MRS. H. E. COCKSHOTT, 
Ardoch Lodge, Lewdown, Devon. 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL 
NEAR EXETER 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast-line of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. 
Telephone: Whimple 322. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 
WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home com- 
forts, good food and supple beds. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a 
cheerful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding 
Stables. Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex, 
Good hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm, 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5, gns, 
@QOUTH DEVON. Comfortable Private Hotel, 
with h. and c. and spring mattresses in all 
rooms, has few winter vacancies. Very sheltered 
position near sea and shops. 4'.-5 gns. per week. 





Brochure from Resident Manageress, Barton 
Grange, Dawlish. 
STOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450). 


Hatherleigh. Old coaching house in minor 
market town in depths of rural Devon. Country 
comforts. Some shooting. 

HIS CHRISTMASTIDE 

in Britain’s Southernmost Peninsula 
MULLION COVE HOTEL” 
SOUTH CORNWALL 

Excellent cuisine. Fully licensed. 

Vi-spring beds. Electric fires. 
Cliff walks. Golf. 

Special Christmas arrangements. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 
Phone and ’Grams: Mullion 328. 

ILLA VITA, KINGSDOWN, DEAL. The beauti- 

ful Guest House and Country Club overlooking 
the sea with winter warmth and comfort. Encl. 
charges from 10 gns. 


and general practice. Age 30-35. Salary accord- 
ing to age, experience and qualifications.—Appli- 
cations in writing to: Lime Division Secretary, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD,, 
Royal Exchange, Buxton. 
AST KENT. Experienced Farm Bailiff required 
at once for Mixed Farm (770 acres). Pedigree 
Dairy Herd. Good house. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Satisfactory references essential. 
—wWritten applications to GEORGE WEBB & CO., 
Land Agents, Sittingbourne. 
ARDENER-HANDYMAN AND WIFE “wanted; 
small fiat provided.—GARLE, Georgean 
Hotel, Haslemere. 
ECRETARY (male or female) is required for 
the Cornish Riviera Club. Must be conversant 
with book-keeping and Comrany Law and the 
general organisation of a sports and social club. 
Catering experience desirable but not essential. 
Permanent position for the right person.—Apply 
in writing, stating qualifications and general 
experience to THE CORNISH RIVIERA CLUB 
c/o Messrs. Stephens & Scown, Solicitors. St 
Austell. 
WANTED. Married Couple as_ expericrced 
Cook and Handyman. Small country house 
in nice district within easy reach of the town. 
Two in family. Housemaid and extra help avail- 
able. Modern bungalow provided.—Apply, MRS. 
RHODES, Pledwick House, Wakefield, Yorks 


SITUATIONS WA NTED 


USINESS MAN (36), bachelor, keenly inter- 
ested in Horticulture, desires post where the 
‘natural order’’ is observed. Shorthand, ty) ing, 
accountancy, fluent German, driving, dietccics, 
etc.—Box 862. a 
OES ANY OVERWORKED VET. or log- 
Breeder require Lady Assistant, experic: ced 
canine nursing.—Box 866. 
*X-SERVICE MAN, well educated, agec 28. 
desires position pupil assistant on fruit iurm 
Southern England; live in as family preferre i.— 
Box 867. ~ 
ADY desires post as Comranion, where »:aff; 
correspondence, friendly help, etc.; au pa‘r or 
salary. —Box 868. 
ADY with practical experience, and ho! ‘ing 
N.D.D., R.U.D. and B.D.F. Certificate, s°eks 
post in advisory capacity with pedigree heri.— 
Box 863. - 
ME. JOHN TENNANT confidently recomm nds 
A. Carvell, who has been with his fami’ ’ at 
Great Maytham, Rolvenden, Cranbrook, fc: 3 
years, as Head Gardener where several are ! pt. 
Thorough knowledge of all branches of h: ‘ti- 
culture. Age 59. Good organiser and manag: °.— 
Box 869. 
1 “WO FRIENDS, trained nurse, lady y gard er, 
seek country post; some domestic h. |p; 
unfurnished accommodation if possible.—Box .\85. 
——_— 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 














Ey-h 


OUNTRY LIFE” subscriber wishes con‘ «ct 
“Tatler’’ subscriber with view to exche ge 
weekly.—Box 899. 
For Sale a 
OUNTRY LIFE,’’ complete copies from N - ’ 
1944, up to and including November 1, 1°’; 
condition perfect. Offers.—Box 886. = 
OUNTRY LIFE”’ from May 22, 1942, to Dece- 
ber 28, 1945, inclusive, complete and clean.— 
Offers to Box 908. 
Wanted ‘ 
OUNTRY LIFE” copies wanted urgen\... 
October 24 and 31, 1941. Reasonable pr! 
giv en. -—Box 917. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1038 
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Yes financial needs 

of gentlemen liable £ 
to be robbed by high- 
waymen between 
Cambridge and Lon- 
don were met by a 
certain John Mort- 
loc, who founded the 
firs; bank in Cam- 
bricge in 1780. Mort- 
loc) —an able and am- 
bitious man—became 
ale ding figure in the 
civi: life of the town, 


and during his career 


he ield the office of mayor no less than thirteen times. From benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, Accident, 
178 .'8 he represented the Borough of Cambridge in Parliament. The Property—in fact, in every field of insurance including, 


ban ing firm of John Mortlock & Co., Ltd., was incorporated with 


jo =] 
» 
= 


o 











lay & Company Limited, on its formation in 1896, when a Local 
Hec 1 Office was established in Cambridge. 


ider a system of decentralised control, 


thro ghout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infre- 
guer'ly, personal links with past traditions are maintained by G Bee FRAL 











ee... J ne : - If they can 
stn cS ; 
th No offer me this on 


Be nF 
BRIDGE : ; 


SUF ro 


* 2 ee —what about my other insurances?” 









es N. Sotfton Walden 
| SPOS ¥: MAN is apt to start thinking when he considers 
shops Stor t - ° 
Z the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 






terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company 
that insures more motorists than any other. And when 
he realises that the ‘ General’ gives similar solid 


of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he translates 
thought into action. Why not write now and get the 
facts for yourself? 


nith Local Head Offices established BRANCHES EVERYWHERE CLAIMS PAID £12! ,000,000 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
































BARCLAYS BANK ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
LIMITED Chief Offices: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH + SCOTLAND 
= GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 
a 4}4$464646464646464644646464646446464646464646464646464646464646464646666645 4244 
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®© DO YOU KEEP 
POULTRY ? 


THEN SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OF SCIENTIFICALLY-DESIGNED 


APPLIANCES 


WE ALSO MAKE 
FARM GATES 
CATTLE CRIBS 

HURDLES 
ETC. 


H. & H. BLACKNELL 
UNION STREET, 
FARNBOROUGH, HANTS 


Phone: 106 & 














KNOWLEDGE * INVENTION 
APPLICATION * DELIVERY 





Many changes have taken place 
since George III was King, not 
only in the design and style of 
clocks and watches, but also in the 
methods of making them. 


The Sign of all these... 


In our darkest hour the great engineering works of METROPOLITAN- 
VICKERS went confidently ahead—planning, inventing, adapting and 
delivering the tools of war in huge quantities. The same vast facilities 
which produced Radar equipment, aircraft frames, gun-conversions 
and electrical equipment of every possible description for the Armed 
Forces have now switched over to the production of electrical 
equipment—a vital necessity in the building of the future new world. 


= = . generations their skilled craftsmen 
SeekereN | ati 


continued manufacturing, i.e., 
1cKers 


M 
$444444444+4 = Vickers ** making by hand, good clocks and 
TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER @. | watches. 


A hundred and fifty odd years ago, 
Camerer Cuss made clocks and 
watches by hand and for many 
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~ BOB MARTIN’S 
Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit ) 





With the introduction of machinery 

| | of almost incredible precision manu- 
facture became mechanized, and an 
ever increasing diversity of makes, 
designs and qualities became avail- 
able. Some good, some suitable, 
some both, some neither. 












ARDONIA 






To discriminate between the best 
that can be made and the worst 
that can be sold is becoming more 
difficult. 





Consult Camerer Cuss and let their 
experience ensure your getting a 
clock or watch best suited to your 
purse and purpose. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Clocks Watches (fewelleri. 

















NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.Cl 


6 ennai 
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“« My target’s 
tomorrow s 


happiness ”’ 





WILMOT’S 


GALVANIZED 
SPECIALITIES 


“I’m not one who believes money can buy 





x | i happiness. But there’s no doubt you do ieel 
' easier in your mind with a bit put aside. That’s 
Limited supplies of Coops, why I’m going in for all the Savings Certificates I can buy. 
Cisterns, Feeding Troughs, Especially now — because there’s only till March 31st to get the 
Barrows are now available present sort, with its high rate of profit. Yes, I’m buying ali I 


can — getting the most of a good thing, as you might say.” 


ASK FOR WILMOT?’S || FOR YOUR OWN SAKE SAVE 


Buy Savings Certificates NOW! 





























S. M. WILMOT & Co., Ltd., 17 St. Philips, BRISTOL - 
BRITAIN’S TARGET @¢ £520 MILLION BY APRIL 
* Sa 
CHANGE of ADDRESS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





VAUGHAN 


(C. B. VAUGHAN (GUNS) LTD.) 


beg to inform their clients that this 
business is still in the Vaughan family 










O 


SEEING 
PAGES ON 
. 









and they have now removed to pik PEv Is Crg 
33 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 ciapmiapcescovee 
{seBEDFORDSTW.c2 |) | wmmae SANITARY POLISHES | | || .- /WA 
Sanitary Polish GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY" ts simp y 





Guns, Rifles, Field Glasses, Split mnaeietnes TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE delicious ! 
Cane Salmon & Trout Rods & RONUK 
Reels. Highest Prices Given LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMITED - O re FEE 
PORTSLADE Waren tHroucH @ == 
Tel : TEMple Bar 5638 SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS 





A Product of 
HENRY ROLL & CO. LTE 
66 Stork’s Road, S.E. 16. 
Coffee Specialists. 


CLOSED ON SATURDAYS 
OUR ONLY ADDRESS 


Metaldehyde 


SAFE SOLID FUEL 
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A limited 
quantity still 
available. 





IN PACKETS, 1/3, 2/4, 5/6 
Obtainable from 
Ir o & Ss d 

SoleConcessionairesfortheU.K.& Eire 


H. R. NAPP LIMITED 


2&4 Clements inn. LONDON WC, 2 
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| A SPEND NO COUPONS 
on Wellingtons, Boo’s, Shoes —— 

_ ZA gh poo lag 
a lined, so't and warm. Id. stamped 








Cc. A. PETO, LTD. 
Automobiles 


New Showrooms open at 


42, NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.! 
Mayfair 3051. 


Your enquiries are cordially invited. 


and addressed envelope brings list. 
Boots from 19/6 


F. S. TWEENWAY LTD. 
HORLEY, SURREY 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 121 Cannon Street, E.C.4 























IL 
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‘BRITISH WINES 


WITH A NAME YOU 
KNOW “BEHIND” THEM 

















For over 50 years the name “WHITEWAY”’ on a label has been a 
guarantee of purity and quality. When purchasing Whiteway’s 
Port-Style Wines and British Sherry you can be sure that from 
the time the Grapes are gathered in the Vineyards of the 
“Sunny South” until the Wine has reached the final stage of 
blending and maturing at our Winery in ‘Glorious Devon,’’ the 
greatest care has been taken in every process of production. 


The ‘Whiteway’ Brand British Wines are sold under the 
q Certificate of The Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 











cvs-87 
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THE DEBT OF THE MANY 
TO THE FEW 


When, in England’s agony, we watched those 
glorious youngsters of the R.A.F. soar off to 
death or victory, what a measureless indebted- 
ness we felt. 

Through the medium of the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, the Many whom they saved from 
unimaginable horrors may reinforce their 
gratitude. : 

By a donation to this Fund you will bring hope 
afresh to those who brokenly returned to 
handicaps of pain and disability and clamouring 
anxieties; you will be lending a needed hand to 
the widows, children and dependents. 

You will be lightening the debt of the Many to 
the Few. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 























If your house is 
centrally heated 


you should have an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker fitted to the 
boiler. 

It would not only do away with 
all hand stoking, it would 


maintain your rooms 










at a pre-determined 
temperature day 
and night and it 


would save fuel. 





“FIRST AND FOREMOST” ; 


























Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittal St, Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (6), 32 Headingley Lane. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Road 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
EDWARD WEBB & SONS LTD 


FOR EVERY 
GARDEN LOVER 


Webbs’ Seeds are care- 
fully selected from 
proved strains and make 
ideal gifts for your 
garden loving friends. 
Webbs’ Collections of Flower or Vegetable Seeds are priced at 4/-, 5/6, 
7 6, 10/6, 12/6, 21/-, 31/6, 42/-, 63/-, 105/-, and are sent post paid to any 
address in Great Britain. They solve the problem of individual packets. 
GIFT VOUCHERS from 5/- upwards are also available to enable your friends 
to make their own selection of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Garden Sundries, Etc. 


if you prefer to do so, you may make your own selection from Webbs’ 1947 Garden Guide. You 
will find this publication full of interest and it is available post free on request. 


WEBBS 


STOURBRIDGE 


STANDARD 
POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
EARLY THRIFT 


and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 3, ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 
15a, PALL MALL, 8.W.1. 












































A Party Game for 
any number of Players. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAD VALLEY CO. LTD. 
HARBORNE, BIRMINGHAM, 17 












































‘WELLCOME?’ wo. CANINE DISTEMPER 
PROPHYLACTICS AND SERUM 


Methods of prevention of canine distemper were first demonstrated 
by Laidlaw and Dunkin in research sponsored by the “Field” 
Distemper Council. Subsequently, in 1928, production of ‘Wellcome’ 
brand Canine Distemper Prophylactics and Serum was undertaken 
at The Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories. From that 
time onwards much research on problems of large-scale production 
has been actively pursued. 

Many unsuspected difficulties have been encountered, particularly 
in the preparation of distemper virus, which, to be effective, must 
reach the user in a viable state. Batches may fail to pass the 
necessary tests, thus making it impossible to forecast the yield, and 
material required for production is in short and irregular supply. 
Similar considerations apply to the production of vaccine and serum. 
The disappointment occasioned to intending users by shortage of 
these products is fully appreciated and dog-lovers may be assured 
that every effort is being made to increase production. 


BURROUGHS WELECOME & CO. 


(THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 
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* HERNE BAY - SEVENOAKS ° RYDE 


CLACTON 





* ST. LEONARDS 


CHICHESTER ~ WINCHESTER 


TORQUAY - 






* GUILDFORD - 





EASTBOURNE 


4 hes ve eI 
| For Person W shop s Only 


LEYTONSTONE - EALING - CROYDON - BEDFORD - TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


ee 


BROMLEY - STREATHAM - 
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4a , 
*TER THE LiTHOGRAP” 


TT) 


HTFUL, FRAGRANT 


COOL, DELIG 
ATKINSONS 
€au de Cologne 


THE EAU DE COLOGNE OF FINEST QUALITY 


aEC 158-1070 J. & F. ATKINSON LTD. 





@ Some of the oldest prescriptions 
known to medical science were en- 
graved upon pillars of stone by the 
Egyptians, about the seventeenth 
century B.c. From these  pre- 
scriptions no physician was allowed 
to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


Progress 
| 
against Pain 


{] lt took many years for medical stimulant. Because a minute 


science to realise that knowledge quantity only of each is present, 
is not static but progressive. there can be none of the harmful 
]One recent discovery, for in- after-effects that might attend the 
stance, is that a small quantity of taking of a larger dose; yet the 
a powerful drug will do the work combination of all four in scienti- 
fically balanced proportions is so 
effective that 
‘reach’ the most harassing nerve 
than could 
any single drug. Supplies are 
but your chemist will 


Price 


of a large dose if it is backed up by 
the right combination of other 
drugs. 

{A direct outcome of that 
discovery is ‘ Cogene ’, a scientific 


‘Cogene’ will 
pain more rapidly 


combination, in tablet form, of _ limited, 
see you get your share. 


1/14d. a tube. 


four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
















Britain’s 
Best 
Rainwear 
for men, 
women and 
children 


‘BARACUTA’.- BRITAIN: U.S.A - 


CANADA 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 
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My Goodness — 
My GUINNESS 





Orawing by }. Gilroy 





COUNTRY LIFE 
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“Ge 


Bertram Park 


THE HON. VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST 


The Hon. Victoria Sackville-West, the daughter of the 3rd Lord Sackville, is the wife of the Hon. 
Harold Nicolson. This photograph was taken in the garden of her home, Sissinghurst Castle, Kent 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: i 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET PR 
COVENT GARDEN 
WA52. 
Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





4 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned umless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 3d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 42. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland, 93s. 2d. ; Alroad, 93s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





AFTER THE EVENT? 


WO important planning issues now emerg- 
ing pose the question of the value of public 


enquiry, and of when and how it should be 
conducted. One is the requirements of the 
Services in the way of land for training. The 
second is the “designation’’ of areas for the 
building of new towns. So far as the first is 
concerned, there is no need to repeat those facts 
which are known with regard to the Service 
claims. The Press has been full for some time 
of statements emanating from local authorities 
and amenity societies on the one hand, showing 
how large are the areas about whose possible 
retention or acquisition they have been officially 
or unofficially warned, and of statements by 
official spokesmen on the other hand, patting 
the public on the head and assuring them that 
their misgivings are premature, and that the 
areas of land their departments require have 
been grossly exaggerated. Enough, however, 
has been conceded by Mr. Bellenger, the 
Secretary for War, to show that, if all the Service 
demands now before the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Services’ Land Requirements were 
granted, they would make hay of any reasonable 
attempt at national planning which included the 
preservation of open spaces and areas of scenic 
beauty for public enjoyment. 

In spite of the publicity which has been 
obtained, largely as the result of local indig- 
nation, the situation otherwise remains obscure, 
and the most that is known for certain is that 
while the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has called for a reasoned memorandum of 
objections from the amenity societies, the Prime 
Minister has ordered the Interdepartmental 
Committee, for whose purposes the statement 
presumably is required, to report almost at once. 
He has, on the other hand, attempted to allay 
the general anxiety by a somewhat ambiguous 
statement which was taken to mean that in 
future there will be a public enquiry whenever 
the Services give notice of their intention to 
acquire land under the Defence Act of 1842— 
and that, whether the land is common land or 
not. The immediate Interdepartmental Report 
is apparently required for the purpose of taking 
Cabinet decisions on some of the most important 
and controversial cases, and it is difficult to see, 
when once those decisions are taken, what good 
will be a series of public enquiries under the 
machinery of the Requisitioned Land and War 
Works Act, even though in the case of commons 
that machinery does involve Parliamentary 
resolutions. The mere fact that questions of 
general policy are being considered not as a 
whole but in the form of a series of cases argued 
on separate and local grounds, is bound to obscure 
all the really vital issues. Where, except in 
Parliament, can such questions be discussed 
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as whether the War Office are really preparing 
for the next or for the last war? How can the 
large considerations of public finance be dis- 
cussed at a public enquiry in deciding the 
feasibility of using alternative but perhaps less 
convenient areas for training-grounds which are 
outside the proposed national parks? What 
body except Parliament, armed with all possible 
information, is competent to consider what are 
really the land needs of the Services in this 
country, and how far they could be satisfied 
elsewhere ? 

It is this same elimination of the considera- 
tion of alternatives, or of those broad questions 
of policy which the selection or rejection of 
alternatives involves, which makes the enquiries 
being conducted by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning in the new town areas so 
unsatisfactory. Those enquiries, to quote Mr. 
Silkin, are essentially a hearing of objections, 
and not enquiries into the merits of the scheme. 
“At the designation stage,’’ he said recently, 
“there is nothing but an outline on the map. 
Later on people will have a chance to see how 
they may possibly be affected, and given an 
opportunity to express their ideas how the town 
should be planned, and, if they wish, to object 
to particular proposals.’’ How can such local 
enquiries be useful, it will be asked, except 
against a background of full information as to 
the wider considerations of long-term planning 
which are ultimately involved? When that 
information is lacking beforehand, the mere 
production at an enquiry of an official of the 
Ministry to explain his Department’s view is not 
likely to take away that sense of unreality and 
pre-judgment which must accompany public 
enquiries whenever it is known that all the main 
answers have been settled beforehand. 


A POST-WAR CHRISTMAS CAROL 


EAN forward Spring, and touch these iron 
trees, 
And they will come to life ! 
Unchain the fettered stream, bring warmth to ease 
The wounds of Winter’s knife. 


Lean forward Spring, and I will learn your art 
Which out of love has grown-—— 

(War, my life’s Winter, took my living heart, 
And left a heart of stone.) 


And though the bright drops on the holly tree 
For ageless Christmas shine, 

And though the world was saved through agony, 
I faint through mine— 

For he whose love once bore my grief away, 
Who made his joy my own, 

Sleeps this cold Christmas in a colder clay, 
And I must wake alone. 


But if a new design for those who mourn 

Is shaped through pain, 

O Spring, lean forward with creative hands, 
And hew this stone again ! 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCE 


N Monday the Farmers’ Club held its own 

inquest on the marketing schemes which 
have been stifled by Ministry of Food controls 
for seven years. Mr. Anthony Hurd’s paper, 
which opened the discussion, showed clearly the 
apprehensions which many farmers feel about 
the trend towards perpetual controls on the 
marketing side as well as production. For 
several months the National Farmers’ Union has 
promised to declare its hand on behalf of pro- 
ducers, but the pronouncement has again been 
postponed to await the committee which the 
Government are setting up to investigate the 
working of the marketing schemes and make 
recommendations. The case for reviving the 
marketing schemes and using them effectively to 
bridge the gap between the producer and con- 
sumer needs to be made strongly now. The 
alternative seems to be that marketing organisa- 
tion should be a mere department of an all- 
powerful Ministry of Food controlling home pro- 
duction as well as imports of food. Can our 
farmers not develop their schemes as economic- 
ally and usefully as the Swedes, as well as the 
Danes and New Zealanders, have done to pro- 
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vide the consumer’s needs and ensure that the 
producer gets his full share of the retail price? 


INSECT POLICE 


HERE are hopes that giant snails which 

are devastating native gardens in New 
Guinea, New Britain and New Ireland may be 
controlled by a fire-fly common in Zanzibar, 
The news, sent from Australia, recalls pre-war 
reports that Australia had imported some 
British glow-worms in an effort to reduce her 
own snail population. Australia is, of course, 
the country of the world’s most dramatic success 
in biological control: millions of acres were 
cleared of prickly pear or cactus by a caterpillar 
introduced from South America. But the inter- 
national character of biological control is one 
of its many attractive features. Both Spain and 
Russia have used the minnow-like Gambusia 
from North America to fight malarial mos- 
quitoes; before the war Nyasaland received 
from Madagascar a number of crayfish to tackle 
certain water-snails which played host to the 
worm causing dysentery; giant toads from 
Puerto Rico have fought sugar-cane pests in 
Hawaii, Mauritius and Queensland; an Austra- 
lian lady-bird has done great work in California, 
Southern Europe, Syria and South Africa. The 
story might be continued at length, but that 
famous Jady-bird’s superscription, Vedalia car- 
dinalis, suggests another aspect of the subject: 
these humble benefactors of mankind are nobly 
titled. The tiny Asiatic wasp which controls 
the whitefly in English green-houses is Encarsia 
formosa; the chief conqueror of prickly pear is 
Cactoblastis cactorum, which succeeded where 
Dactylopius tomentosus had made little im- 
pression. 


THE RUGGER MATCH 


HE University Rugby match is always one 

of the great festivals of sport, but next 
week’s match has aroused an even wider 
interest than usual, because of the way in which 
Oxford have been carrying all before them. 
Cambridge has an obviously good side which 
will not easily yield, but their rivals have been 
piling up scores reminiscent of the days of the 
first all-conquering All Blacks or Springboks. 
Nor is the comparison wholly inappropriate, for 
this Oxford side contains no fewer than eight 
players from overseas, and has been named by 
some, presumably Cambridge, wag ‘‘ The Home 
and Colonial.’’ These formidable reinforce- 
ments from the Dominions are no new thing in 
Oxford’s athletic history, and Cambridge may 
take comfort in the fact that they have, never- 
theless, year in and year out done pretty well. 
Yet more than half a team of these seasoned 
warriors, who have already won their spurs else- 
where, does seem rather a large dose. However, 
neither University is a closed athletic shop, and 
if Cambridge with its solitary overseas ally 
should chance to win, so much greater will be 
their glory. 


PRODIGIOUS 


HAT prosaic people deem the supe 

natural is at the moment having a gv« 
innings. Mr. Walt Disney has gone to Ireland i 
the attempt, in modern language, to cont 
a leprechaun, and in any case to study the ! 
of the subject with a view to a new film. Not 
be outdone, Miss Mary Chase, Americ: 
dramatist, has followed him in search of pool 
Already, it appears, she has introduced one i 
a highly successful play, and now she wants 
see whether she was right. Since both th s 
strange creatures are believed to talk Irish, 
interpreter will presumably be useful, but t 1i 
may not be necessary. In the eightee: t 
century the ghost of an English soldier, Serge: 
Davis, who was murdered in the Highlan 's 
revealed his body’s whereabouts and the na 
of his murderer, and did so in perfectly g 
Gaelic, though the Sergeant, when alive, h» 
known no language but English. And if all ti 
is not stunning enough, Lake Como, not to 
outdone by Loch Ness, has set up its ow! 
monster, four yards long, with red eyes, scales 
blue and silver and a wailing voice. Here 
indeed richness. 


This week’s cover pi ture (Kodachrome) was taken ! 
Mr. W. A. Poucher at Walton Heath, Surrey. 
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Joan Lyne 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS: THE UNITED COTSWOLD BEAGLES 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N this world one lives and learns (at least 
l that is my experience) and at the Hamp- 

shire W.A.E.C. grey squirrel conference in 
mid-November I learnt much. We were a 
mixed gathering : pest officers from Hampshire 
and the adjoining counties, farmers who have 
suffered from squirrel raids on their corn crops, 
retired men with smallholdings who are willing 
to help in the war against the vermin, and big 
landowners with shoots. As I try to be markedly 
democratic these days, I have put these un- 
popular specimens of humanity last. We were 
all agreed on one point, namely that in many 
parts of Hampshire the grey squirrel had ousted 
the rat from his position as enemy No. 1 of 
agriculture, small bird life and game, but we 
were not unanimous about the best methods 
of dealing with him. I was present for instruc- 
tional purposes only, since, although the district 
in which I live is nearest to Bournemouth, where 
some of the original stock of grey squirrels was 
obligingly raised by the Corporation to amuse 
visitors in the parks, the new vermin has 
not yet properly established itself in our 
parts, and only odd specimens are seen from 
time to time. 


*, * 


HE bag for the county last year was 

10,000 killed and accounted for, a further 
10,000 probably killed aid a number of young 
presumably destroyed in the dreys, though 
whether shot pellets always penetrate into these 
nests is a moot point. One speaker gave it as 
his opinion that No. 4 shot in a full choke 
barrel would cut clean through a drey and 
blow the top off, whereas the same charge 
fired in an ordinary barrel would have little 
effect. As there is presumably no marked 
diminution in the number of grey squirrels in 
north, south and east Hampshire in spite of 
the steps taken against them, it is obvious that, 
unless the war of extermination is continued 
unceasingly, the situation may shortly become 
very grave indeed, for in some areas the damage 
done to standing corn and wheat and barley 
ticks is infinitely worse than anything our old 
enemy, the rat, accomplished. 


* * 
* 


O® the three methods of dealing with the 
_vermin (shooting, trapping and poison), 
Opinion was equally divided about the value of 


th. first two and almost unanimously against 
po son, because there are so many varieties of 
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beasts and birds, including poultry, that might 
suffer from the poisoned baits. Shooting can 
be carried out through organised battues by 
large parties walking through the woods, but 
one farmer declared that the results obtained 
by this method might be out of all pro- 
portion to the number of cartridges expended, 
since on one occasion last year an organised 
drive of this nature yielded only 47 squirrels for 
over 400 cartridges expended. The next speaker, 
however, was in favour of the organised battue, 
on the ground that, whatever the number of 
squirrels killed, it had the effect of driving the 
animals right out of the area into other parts 
for several months. These remarks were ex- 
tremely unpopular with the man on his left, 
who, it transpired, owned the neighbouring land. 

The most deadly method apparently is 
for two men to work together, one carrying 
ten-foot lengths of bamboo, jointed like a 
fishing-rod, and the other a gun. The bottom 
of the drey is poked vigorously with the bamboo 
rod until the squirrel emerges, and as he has a 
very shrewd idea of the reason why the base- 
ment of his house is being prodded, he does not 
come forth willingly. On the other hand, in 
several parts of the country the grey squirrel 
has shown that, like the rat, he accommodates 
himself to local’ conditions, and that so far 
from always living in a drey near the top of a 
tree, he at times frequents holes in old oaks 
and beeches, ricks of corn and straw, corners of 
barns and even the roofs of houses. 


* * 
* 


HE trapping school of thought stated that 

they were in favour of the trap in prefer- 
ence to the gun, since the grey squirrel is easy 
to catch, inasmuch as, having an inquisitive 
nature, he shows no reluctance to enter a drain- 
pipe laid in his usual run, or a covered way 
constructed over it, and the advantages of 
trap-setting in such protected places are 
obvious. One speaker said that he had caught 
a considerable number in a gin trap set in a 


wooden covered way erected on the top bar of 
a gate that was used regularly by a large 
family of squirrels on their way from the woods 
to the corn ricks. 

Incidentally, the keynote of the whole 
discussion was a general lament that proper 
and efficient keepering on the various properties, 
which ceased in many parts during the war, had 
not been restarted. This, in the opinion of 
everyone, was the main reason why the pest 
had assumed such proportions, and the most 
vigorous advocates of a speedy return to the 
old conditions, with keepers patrolling every 
wood, were not, as might have been expected, 
the shooting men, but the tenant farmers. 


* * 
* 


T was an Irishman who stated that he saw no 
reason why he should worry himself about 
posterity as posterity had done nothing for him, 
and it is a more or less reasonable attitude to 
adopt, for I do not think that posterity, when 
it comes into being, ever shows any real appre- 
ciation of the efforts made on its behalf by its 
forbears. I have never found myself feeling 
greatly indebted to the Plantagenets for having 
fought the Wars of the Roses for my benefit in 
the fifteenth century, and I think it most 
unlikely that posterity will display any real 
gratitude to us for all that we have suffered 
and done for them in the twentieth century. 
The only form of appreciation they are 
likely to show is gratitude to us for providing 
them with a vast amount of amusement when 
they read the history of our times. I can 
imagine the 2500 a.p. father of a family sitting 
with a book of history on his knee over the log 
fire (for however perfect the patent split-atom 
heating stove may prove to be, I think the 
apple- and ash-wood fire will still hold its own) 
and chuckling to himself when he reads that 
the 1914-18 war was the war that was fought 
to end wars. When he turns over the page and 
comes to the paragraph that explains that the 
1939-45 war was fought for freedom, one can 
envisage him being so convulsed with gales of 
laughter that he upsets the site table on which 
his glass of whisky and soda is standing. I think 
one is moderately safe in crediting him with a 
whisky and soda, as there is just a hope that 
in some five hundred years’ time the distillers of 
Scotland may be allowed enough barley to 
provide for the home market as well as the 
foreign one. 
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SKETCHBOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


HAT a poser it would be to-day if one were given the task of 

W describing a typical modern English Christmas. How to begin? 

How to find what is most representative? How to round it off? 

I think at once of a suitable ending to the essay. It would be a chime of 

doleful consonants, sad Christmas bells, consisting of the phrase, “The 
days of Dingley Dell are dead.”’ 

It’s true enough. I doubt if anybody can be found to-day who goes 

back annually, asa sort of missal-seeking, to Pickwick Papers and Dickens’s 

Christmas Books, or to those 

Viet g:; happy chapters out of 

K\ a aye? “z Washington Irving’s Sketchbook 

fal i, WS>:2 t lw: where he describes a country- 

Wg A, = house Christmas at Bracebridge 

Hall. When I was a boy (what 

a recognisable Christmas 

phrase!) I possessed a pocket 

edition of those chapters, cosily 

illustrated, and every year from 


re-created, those enchanting 
pages in which Irving describes 
his journey by stage-coach, the 
alighting at the cross-roads, the 
> greeting at the fine old mansion, 
the welcome by the dogs and 
the absorption of the traveller 

into the warmth, noise, colour 


Ea and brandy-tinted hospitality 


my into which the reader, too, is * 





esi drawn by some process of 
Y Gee literary magic. After eighteen 
‘ the dykes of adolescence burst, 


and I was swept away from such nostalgic - 
broodings (probably the lament for the 
no-longer-possible Christmas stocking), 
to wider fields of emotion and curiosity. 

But even so, the loss of that close, 
intimate little field of delight is not a 
total loss. For me, and I suspect for 
thousands of others of my generation, each 
year brings a diminishing recollection of 
Washington Irving’s picture of an English 
Christmas at the end of the eighteenth 
century (for he had already pre-dated the 
picture). We conjure up again the holly in the hall, the old armour 
sprigged with mistletoe, the girls with waistbands under their charming 
bosoms, the butler in silk stockings, carrying the boar’s head aloft, 
and the squire still with powdered hair. 

It is a sad business, this losing of old delights and enthusiasms. 
Sadder still, perhaps, is the recognition of the fact that one is no longer 
really sad about it! Time and change nudge us along and as we grow older 

] we see not only our own private and 
special recollections fading out, but 
also the whole setting of their 
environment vanishing too, 
great and impersonal vistas 
without which they could not 
_ have existed in our single little 
lives. 

That is how we look at 
Christmas to-day, we who are 
old enough to have seen two 
major wars, and to have had 
our world of values and asso- 
ciations first rocked, then split, 
and finally tumbled down. Per- 
haps I do not mean to include 
values, for the more one thinks 
about the matter, and the more one returns to history for insight into 
the significance of present events, the more one learns, and learns with 
a passionate surety, that values are the bedrock of all human life, and 
that institutions and fashions are but the changing superstructure 
which the hurrying generations throw up upon that solid base, as 
the storms of time and human destiny sweep it clean again. 

A return even to Irving’s picturesque sentimentalities might 
give us proof of this. The man himself isan example. There he was, 
the voungest son of a rugged old Scottish merchant who had left 
home to seek an impossible freedom in the New World. The son 
came back, to spend seventeen years in Europe, almost tearfully 
collecting the fragments of the civilisation which his father had thrown 
out. Old values claimed him, though they may have been only the 
values of the sentiments (for he was a facile fellow). But I like to 
picture him, already celebrated as a manipulator of English prose, 
arriving in England in 1815, to be lionised here as a sort of prodigal 
son. The stage-coach journey during which he began his most 
famous chapters about the Bracebridge Hall scene was made in the 
company of a fellow American, Charles Leslie, the friend and 
biographer of John Constable, and an artist famous enough to be 





about the age of twelve to - 
that of eighteen I re-read, and — 
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commissioned to paint the Coronation Picture of Qu en 
Victoria. Constable, in his diary, noted one day in 1824 1 .at 
he went to tea with Leslie and “had a good deal of talk abvut 
Washington Irving. New book of his just out. Quite plea. ed 

with Irving.”” The new book would be Tales of a 
Traveller, which take the reader on a larger, Europcan 

itinerary, beyond the range of our Engiish 
Christmas. 
Whoever may want to recapture tuat 
England of the days when the stage- 
coach, the holly-sprig and the hamper 
filled with a turkey and bottles of port 
had not yet been superseded by the 
Christmas scene painted by Dickens in 
terms of Mugby Junction, city grime 
and commercial slummery, would do 
well to read Leslie’s Life of John 
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Constable, which used, before 
the days of our book famine, to 
be obtainable in Everyman’s 
Library. Though this book 
was published just a hundred 
years ago (1845), the picture 
it presents is of an 18th- 
century England, with villages 
still of a Jane Austen freshness, 
and its windmills whirling 
round to a breeze still bearing 
salt-tidings of oak-brunted 
battles with the French in the 
Bay. The mill where Con- 
stable was born and worked 
under his father was no “dark, 
Satanic mill.” 


In my heart, I do not believe that particular England will ever quite 
disappear. It is founded too deeply in our culture, and the rich literature 
that voices it. So long as Gilbert White’s Selborne, Bewick’s woodcuts, 








The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Emma and Mansfieid 
Park, Morland’s pain:- 
ings, Cowper’s letters 
and Wordsworth’s Gui.'¢ 
to the Lakes, survive °s 
memorials, that En:- 
land, and its Christm :s 
festivals which Irvirg 
sentimentalised s») 
prettily, will rema. 
with us. 

But I would > 
farther back than th 
to find material for n ” 
own conception of wh. ‘ 
the English Christm 
really means. I wou ! 
bring in a darker, mc 
mystical element fro 
the late seventeen } 
century, with the deep: * 
and greener landsca; 
of Izaak Walton’s Lit 
and Compleat Angl 
passages from Hooke’, 
Baxter, Fuller; son 
symphonic waftin 
from the music © 
Thomas Browne, and < 
stiffening from th¢ 
pedantry of Burton 
Anatomy of Melanchol\ 
But that might darke: 
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a unifying Idea, and it must 
still strive to harmonise the 
two, making the immediate 
and tangible thing, the 
symbol, take its place as a 















































Ly partial interpretation of the ~ 
wa whole significance of life. 
And of all such symbols, 
Christmas is still the greatest. 
Everything else can be over- 
thrown, if you want to over- 
throw it. Clericalism, dogma, 
ritual and creed may go down 
“ as restrictive and irksome 
Z relics of the past. We see 
4 that happening to-day. But : 
the central Idea upon which ore s 
these institutions have been parasitic is still an inspiration 
to men, women and children. It still means something 
fundamental and vital to them. It means the difference 
i between dull animalism and man with a spiritual birth- 
a right. Christmas is the symbol of the birth of 
ut : -_, compassion, of a second-nature within us that is 
“a -—(4h—e—/careless of self-interest; a second-nature that is 
| pet prepared to come into the eventuality of life in 
~ this jungle-world, knowing that at the end there 
sh is an act of injustice and a crucifixion; knowing 
the icture toomuch. So I would extend my time-range at the this, yet being enraptured and grateful merely 
nat — oth - end, into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, adding in the recognition of such a birth within us. 
ge- tint from diarists and garden-writers such as Dean Hole and WM But I am beginning to preach a sermon 
per Mrs. Earle, and, of course, Jefferies, Hudson and our own lb instead of painting my picture of Christmas. 
ort Bes 1 Thomas. This last is in himself a compendium of all 7! This is a contribution toward it, however, for 
the wri ‘rs of the English scene, a figure representing the fine Y m the meaning of the business is what matters. 
in floy r of that England which I am trying to isolate for my We can leave its attributes to sort themselves 
me pur ose here, But it is impossible Shas 4 bil ud! y out year by year, century by century, 
do to ) so, for the strands, the hair- | Mt i as the modes of social contact change. 
hn rooi>, are so many and so deep. {| i | | We have need, and it is always an 
I ti nk of Lord Grey of Fallodon, ; aA) imperative need, to concern ourselves 


about the freshness and full emotional 
force within our own minds of the 
world’s greatest annual festival. For 
it is the key to all public life, all public 
morality, all rebuilding of the shat- 
tered society of man. Christmas means 
the cradling of something other than 
fear and self-interest. It means a 
subtle blow at bureaucracy (think how 
Joseph slipped craftily away with his 
little family !). It means the birth of 
an individual within ourselves whose 
knowledge is instinctive, so that soon 
we can go into the Temple and confute the pedants and legalists. It 
means a humility stronger than pride; a capacity for sacrifice that will 
achieve more than avarice. 

This, after all, is an old-fashioned Christmas. It is the very same 
Christmas as that first one, which really began when primitive man 
looked up and saw himself apart from the rest of living things on the 
earth. The Christmas at which the Wise Men and the shepherds demon- 


a fa nous statesman. I think also 
of ‘ ecil Torr, an obscure country 
squ.re in the West who would be 
unkiown but for his Small Talk 
at \veyland, a gem of Englishry. 
I think of Tennyson, too, a son of 
the parsonage. Beach Thomas is 
of ihis kind, one of our country 
gentlefolk educated in the classics 
and therefore civilised in the 
European sense of the word. And 
there at the head of them all stands 
Wordsworth, looming like one of 
his own craggy hills; perhaps too big, too 
solitude-bitten, to be quite representative 
of the spirit, the tradition, out of which 
our right English Christmas has been dis- 
tilled. But somewhere in all this there is 
an attempt to add a touch of austerity, of 
Stoic rigour, missed both by the sweetness 





te of Washington Irving and the lush emotion strated was the canonisation of that ancient consciousness, the nucleus 
es of Dickens. I will take an element from of history, the seed of religion. 
S, Matthew Arnold for this purpose, as I build All this isa Mystery. It is tosay 
a up my sketches towards the final picture. that Christ was before Christ: 


And now for that picture. O heavens, 
the palette shakes in my hand! Have lI put 
- out too many slabs of colour from the tubes 
of time? They seem to be crowding 
together, independent of 
my guiding brush. What is 
Christmas tome now? The 
answer comes so _ richly 
upon my imagination that 
I cannot begin to set it 
down into some form of 
composition. I think not 
, only of the past, with its 
overwhelming variety, but 
also of the prospect of 
approaching festivals of 
goodwill which can, which 
must, emerge out of this terrible 
present agony of social growing- 
pains. For I do not believe—and 
who but the already out-of-date 
materialists do believe-—that the 
mechanical ingenuity of the past 
fiity years is really possessed of such 
a moral power that it will oust the 
accumulated reverence that began 
in prehistoric times and fed, with 
S)iritual appetite, upon the recorded 
alth of human thought and 
otion during the centuries of our 
cablished religions. The human 
nd must still have a symbol, and 


the Reality before the event, the 
Man before the mechanism. 

We are uncertain to-day of 
our modes and doctrines. They 
are in the melting-pot. There will 
always be disputes about them, and no doubt we 
shall continue to be racked, as in the past, by the 
zeal of fanatics. A new Puritanism is obvious 
to-day, trying again to sacrifice the individual, 
the flesh and blood man and woman, to the 
abstract State, the inhuman Code. 

So it goes on, this eternal Inquisition. But 
the spirit of Christmas goes on too. It is the 





contradiction of all these zealotries, 
just as it is the opposite of all 
other forms of fear, or greed. This is 
the Christmas of which I want to 
present picture: Man as the Son of 
Man, worn a second time with a new 
capacity for service, recognised, in 
spite of Herod and Commissar, by wise 
men and by shepherds. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Macmillan for 
kind permission to reprint the above illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott from Washington Irving’s 
Old Christmas. 


See 








my time of life it is not easy to recall all 
the Christmases I have spent. Among 
them are some to which one looks back 


A 
with satisfaction and perhaps with regrets that 
such times can never come again; among them 
also are those which, to quote Mackay, “‘ were 
weariness and some of them were dreariness,”’ and 


these one makes no effort to remember, though 
they persist as clearly in one’s mind as the high 


spots. If one had come into the world in the 
1830s and departed from it peaceably in the 
1900s, I suppose it would not have been 
remarkable to have spent every Christmas of 
one’s life in this country in the proper setting of 
holly decorations, the Yule-log, the Christmas 
tree and the turkey. But in common with others 
of my generation I could have achieved this 
only by being a conscientious objector, and, 
though I have trained my conscience not to 
interfere unduly with my amusements and com- 
fort until it has become more or less amenable, 
I could never persuade it to agree to that. 

The first Christmas that I recall clearly 
must have occurred when I was about the age 
of seven, and though it was one of many that I 
spent in my childhood in the perfectly correct 
atmosphere of an old moated house—grange, 
I believe, is the correct word to use in connection 
with moats—it stands out in my memory, for on 
that Christmas Eve I had the fright of my life. 
Like most moated granges, the house was sup- 
posed to be haunted by the usual headless 
cavalier, who roamed round the passages and 
vast loft, which ran the entire length of the 
house, and that evening after dinner the large 
party sat up telling ghost stories over the fire. 

Owing to bad staff work the young children 
had not been sent to bed early, as is meet and 
proper on Christmas Eve, and when later on the 
whole family and the guests went round the house 
to look for the ghost, we accompanied them. On 
arrival in the loft we saw an uncanny green- 
ish light, and rounding a corner came upon the 
“‘shost,’’ on which some of the younger mem- 
bers of the party had been at work all day. It 
was a very obvious ghost, its head being con- 
structed from the time-honoured hollowed-out 
swede with a candle inside, and its body con- 
sisting of sheets behind which a lamp burned. 
Nobody—not even the small children—was 
frightened. 

I went to bed that night, however, very 
ghost-minded, and it was most unfortunate that 
my favourite uncle should have sat up over 
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CHRISTMASES I REMEMBER 





By MAJOR C. 


whiskies and sodas—or 
whatever they drank in 
those days—and that 
he should have come up 
to my room to put his 
present on my bed about 
two hours after the ex- 
pected silent visitation 
of the stocking-filling 
parents. It was un- 
fortunate also that he 
should have been wear- 
ing a most unbecoming 
dressing-gown, of an 
uncanny grey colour and 
that the light coming 
through the stealthily 
opened door shone on 
him so that the whole 
of his body was clearly 
to be seen, but not his 
head, which was in 
shadow; and it was still 
more unfortunate that 
his present took the 
form of a most grotesque 
humpty-dumpty with 
an enormous grinning 
face, which he was carrying in the accepted 
ghost fashion under his arm! Whether my 
sudden yell frightened him more than his 
appearance frightened me I have never been 
able to establish. 

Christmas in those days seemed always to 
coincide with seasonable frost, skating and 
tobogganing, and it is only when I examine 
weather records that I find that this impression 
is on the whole incorrect : mild weather towards 
the latter end of December was as usual then as 
it isnow. I am, however, quite clear about the 
intense cold of another Christmas about ten 
years later which I spent as a very youthful 
midshipman in a homeward-bound sailing ship 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn; and when 
one is somewhere in the vicinity of Lat. 58 S. in 
winter-time it can be very cold indeed. 

It was a most unusual day for those lati- 
tudes, for the howling westerly gales that 
blow almost incessantly in those regions had 
slackened off, presumably out of respect for the 
festive season, and it was almost a dead calm, 
with the albatross and mollymawks swimming 
round the ship like swans and ducks on an orna- 
mental pond. We did not therefore spend the 
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“WE REACHED THE MONASTERY OF ST. CATHERINE, AT THE FOOT OF THE 
MOUNTAIN OF THE LAW, THROUGH A STORM OF SAND AND RAIN” 
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OFF CAPE HORN: THE BARQUE PORT JACKSON 


day aloft trying to hammer reefs into frozen top- 
sails, but nevertheless I have no very happy 
recollections of this Christmas in the four-masted 
barque Port Jackson, as except for an extra issue 
of rum, to which my palate was not yet trained, 
and a particularly disgusting pudding made by 
a drunken sea-cook, I do not think any attempt 
was made to celebrate the festival. 

The peculiarity about that occasion, how- 
ever, was that the morrow was December 25 
also, for on Christmas Day we crossed the 
meridian, and, as all seamen know, when one is 
travelling from west to east round the world the 
clock is set back daily according to the distance 
covered during the day’s run, until ultimately 
one has lost twenty-four hours. As it would be 
most inconvenient in later life to be a whole day 
behind everyone else, one is given a free issue of 
an extra day on crossing the meridian to bring 
one into line with the rest of the world. It was 
a pity that the dreariest Christmas of my life 
should have been the on y one which Fate saw fit 
to duplicate forme. The ship’s officers, however, 
saw to it that there was nothing festive about the 
second day, for, so far as I remember, we spent 
it cleaning bright work and holy-stoning decks. 

The next Christmas I recall occurred about 
two years later. I spent it somewhere on the 
South African veld north of Bloemfontein and 
south of the Vaal River. In those days the 
Royal Army Service Corps had not become 
Royal, and therefore did not take steps to see 
that troops in the field were provided with 
Christmas fare. Consequently when the ox- 
drawn ration wagons rolled in on the morning 
of December 25 they were carrying nothing but 
the usual bully beef, biscuit and gooseberry jam. 

There is one advantage in being a member of 
a very irregular corps where discipline is not of 
a high order, and that is that one learns to look 
after oneself. Somehow or other the fattest 
sheep from a not particularly fat flock cis- 
appeared, and that evening, over a cow-dung — 
not Yule-log—fire we made merry with ration 
rum, to which I was now getting accustom: 1, 
and ‘“‘dop”’ brandy, to which no one has ev? 
become accustomed. The high light of a ve y 
cosvivial night was a recitation by a Yeom.in 
private, who in civil life was that famous act: r, 
the late Robert Loraine. It was a most strikiiig 
and unusual performance, as normally Rob rt 
Loraine did not face the footlights in such a 

-keyed-up condition. 

The Christmases of 1914 and 1915 were 
among those which I class as drearinesses, but 
that of 1916 was better, for I spent it in «an 
outward-bound P. & O. liner which was carryi!'g 
a mixed bag of civilian passengers and troops ‘o 
the Middle East. Despite the menace of sul- 
marines and the discomfort of screened port- 
holes, not to mention unlighted decks, we 
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managed to celebrate the occasion with a fancy 
dress dinner, which was a success, and an 
attempt at a dance later in the darkness, which 
was not a success so far as terpsichorean grace 
was concerned, but which nevertheless had its 
brighter sicles. 

Christmas of 1917 found me after the battle 
of Gaza on the recently established line in 
Palestine between Jerusalem and Jaffa, and here 
the Expeditionary Force Canteens, the pro- 
genitors of the world-famous N.A.A.F.I., rose to 
prodigious heights. Turkeys sufficient for the 
whole regiment had been ordered and promised, 
but unfortunately they had not arrived by the 
evening of the 24th, much to the disappointment 
of the troops. In the early hours of the 25th, in 
the half-light of dawn, about the time when 
small children start examining the contents of 
their stockings, I heard a fatigue party, which 
had been ordered to march down to railhead, 
being fallen in by the orderly sergeant. As they 
wer’ near my tent I could hear everything, and 
I prefer to forget the remarks that I overheard 
as tiey were not—repeat not—in the nature of 
Christmas greetings. 

About two hours later I awoke thinking I 
was back on the home farm in England’s smiling 
lan, for I heard repeated again and again the 
hig!) gobbling call of the cock turkey, and on 
lool.ing out through the door of my tent I saw 
the fatigue party returning towards the cook- 
house. Every man on parade was correctly in 
ste), every man carried a plucked fat turkey by 
the neck, and at the head of the column marched 
the band in the form of two privates who could 
perform that difficult feat—the imitation of the 
turkey’s gobble. I have never ceased to marvel 
at the British soldier : he can do everything that 
one asks him to do, and quite a number of 
incredible things that he is not asked to do. 
I have never before nor since heard anyone who 
can imitate a turkey’s gobble. 

Christmas, 1918, stands out pre-eminent as 
the noisiest, most hilarious and most dangerous 
of my life. The location was Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Cairo, and it was noisy and hilarious because it 
constituted the celebration of peace, to which 
full justice had not been done six weeks 
previously on Armistice Day as the troops were 
scattered all over Syria and Palestine. It was 
dangerous because the Australian Light Horse 
Division and the Yeomanry Division were fight- 
ing out the last round of their good-natured 
rivalry on the stairs of the hotel with bedding 
and bedroom utensils—and some bedroom 
utensils on their way down three storeys to the 
basement can land quite heavily. 

There was also a super Christmas tree over 
twenty feet high standing in the rotunda, and as 
the upper branches of this were filled, not with 
toys, but with live subalterns, it toppled over 
from time to time decanting its occupants on to 
the surging mob below. In addition to this 
there was a Rugger game in progress, the ball 
being an unpopular A.P.M.’s cap, with the 
unpopular A.P.M. trying to retrieve it, and as 
there was a risk in the scrum of being mistaken 
for the unpopular A.P.M. it was necessary to 
watch one’s step carefully. 





\ CHRISTMAS PARTY AT “ FISHERMAN’S LODGE,” THE 
AUTHOR’S HUT AT TABA ON THE SINAI PENINSULA 
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THE IDEAL SPOT FOR CHRISTMAS: FAROAN ISLAND, SURMOUNTED BY ITS 
OLD CRUSADER CASTLE, AT THE HEAD OF THE GULF OF AKABA 


During the next fifteen years or so we spent 
Christmas in various parts of the Middle East, 
from Syria in the north to Dakhla Oasis in the 
extreme south-west, and as desert mechanisa- 
tion had not then reached 
perfection—if, in fact, it will 
ever reach it—many of the 
journeys were fraught with 
hardship and _hard-lying. 
There was one particularly 
exhausting and uncomfort- 
able trip through the south 
of the Sinai Peninsula to the 
Mountain of the Law, when 
the elements, in the form of a 
violent sandstorm, followed 
by torrents of rain, made the 
journey through the granite 
mountains a nightmare, and 
we reached our destination, 
the Monastery of St. Cath- 
erine at the foot of the 
Mount, long after dark when 
the rain was beginning to 
turn to snow. The Christmas 
fare, however, had survived 
the horrors of the journey, 
and so had the Berberine 
cook, though there had been 
moments when we had 
thought he would never 
live to cook another dinner. 

The evening, therefore, after the day of 
misery was a distinct success until the Arch- 
bishop of the Monastery came into the room and 
broke it to us that we would be expected to 
attend Mass in the church the following morning 
at 5 a.m. One cannot very well explain to 
such an eminent cleric 
as an Archbishop that 
one would prefer lying 
in bed to attending 
Mass, though with an 
ordinary monk _ one 
might have risked it. 

Then towards the 
end of my service in the 
East we decided that 
the ideal site for the 
celebration of Christmas 
was the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, where the 
heat by day permits of 
sun and sea bathing and 
the fall of the temper- 
ature after sunset allows 
of a small Yule-log fire. 
The attraction here was 
fishing for barracouta, 
king fish and yellow-tail 
in the calm sheltered 
waters of the Gulf, with 
lunch at midday on the 
tiny island of Faroan, 
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beneath the walls of a Crusader castle built by 
Renaud de Chatillon, and the general celebration 
of Christmas at night in the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Lodge,” a pretentious name for a small three- 
roomed hut I built for the 
purpose at Taba. 

It was here, shortly 
before I retired, that the 
most original Santa Claus 
functioned as the bestower 
of presents on Christmas 
Day. The party on this 
occasion consisted of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian Army and_ his 
family of three small girls, 
and the three small girls had 
a firm belief in the existence 
of Santa Claus, and the 
respect with which he should 
be treated. It was impossible 
to give a Christmas party 
for them without a Santa 
Claus, and so my wife select- 
ed the biggest man from the 
Camel Corps escort, a coal- 
black six-foot Sudanese, and 
instructed him in his duties. 
Although he had never heard 
of the festival of Christmas, 
or of the existence of Santa 
Claus, he grasped the idea 
in a flash—it was a day when the children 
were all-important, and the adults less than the 
dust; and he had been selected to play the leading 
part. Wallahi, a great honour had been con- 
ferred upon him, and he would live up to it ! 


About an hour after dusk that night, when 
the children were beginning to fear that their 
isolation in the desert had cut them off from 
Santa Claus, the shuffling steps of a camel were 
heard approaching, and in the circle of light 
throwa from the verandah a coal-black Father 
Christmas, clad in a long sheepskin coat and 
complete with white flowing beard and small red 
cap, barraked (squatted) his mount, and walked 
up the steps with two bulging sacks over his 
shoulder. Having distributed the presents with 
appropriate salutations, in flowing Arabic, to 
the charmed children, he was about to withdraw 
when the father of the children intercepted him, 
and demanded to know why he was so late in 
arriving. This was his great moment, as to-day 
in his official position as Abu Kissmuss (Father 
Christmas) he, a private of the Camel Corps, was 
senior to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian Army, and he meant to make the 
most of it, 

“Ts it not your fault in leaving your house 
in Cairo without notifying me, ya Pasha? And 
as the result of your neglect have not I been 
compelled to search for your children all over 
the deserts? Let me hear no more complaints. 
Iskut (Shut up) !” 
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THE KISSING BOUGH OF ENGLAND 


ENTURIES before any Christmas tree was 
+ lit in this island there were English 
children at work on the Eve, binding 
evergreens, fastening little presents, and at last 
lighting the candles, on a device that evoked in 
them all the pleasure and excitement aroused 
by the tree in the Lutherans of Germany. They 
called it the Kissing Bough or the Kissing 
Bunch. It did not rise up from the floor in 
a pyramid of lights; it hung from the ceiling in 
a luminous crown : a hemisphere of evergreens 
marked with a ring of candles above, and with 
a ring of bright red apples below, curiously 
hinting at fulfilment in the hour of promise. And 
all this was only the frame to a bunch of mistle- 
toe, suspended a little below the centre to explain 
the purpose and the name of the device. 

So well liked was the Kissing Bough that 
it has never been entirely replaced by the tree. 
There are families in Derbyshire, Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, in Northumberland, and perhaps 
in Cornwall and Devon as well, who keep it to 
this day, : nd these have given it back to one or 
two others. Readers of Country LIFE may 
have come across it : that would be interesting 
to know. Now it is usually a decoration; but 
I have been told that in Northu:nberland there 
are still a few farms and cottages where the 
presents are hung on the Kissing Bough and the 
Christmas tree is unknown. 

The Bough is not always in the shape of a 
crown. It may take the form of a completed 
sphere or globe, and then the apples cluster in 
the centre of the globe, and the mistletoe hangs 
in a bunch underneath, where the circles cross. 
Mistletoe grows well in the west, not so well in 
the north, where they now buy it from the 
gypsies of Herefordshire; so the Kissing Bough 
did not always hold this provocative bunch, and 
yet it deserved its name, none the less. In the 
last century all manner of gay and glittering 
objects were added to the leaf-hidden frame, as 
they are to the tree: little robins, rabbits and 
squirrels, oranges and pears, stiff paper rosettes, 
bits of tinsel and bright-coloured ribbon, bits of 
looking-glass and Bethlehem stars cut out of 
shiny tin—sometimes the Bethlehem crib, with 
the dogs and shepherds around it : home-made 
ornaments most of them, for the delicate icicles 
and shells that now embellish the Christmas tree 
were beyond the ken of the farmer’s daughters. 
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THE KISSING BOUGH IN ANOTHER FORM. BOTH 
CROWN AND GLOBE ARE STILL MADE IN 
illustration and the 
one above are from wood engravings by Joan Hassall 


PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. This 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


And then the candles—set in a 
ring around the middle, or placed 
here and there about the frame, 
wherever a convenient stalk or 
twig would hold one. 

On Christmas Eve _ those 
candles were lit in ceremony, and 
the Kissing Bough became the 
visible centre of the festival, lit 
again on the Day, and every 
evening thereafter till the Twelve 
Days were out. It hung from the 
middle of the ceiling, just high 
enough from the ground for a 
couple to stand or stoop and kiss 
beneath it. Every visitor to the 
house soon found his way to that 
point. It was there the carols 
were sung in a circle. It was 
there the Mummers or Guisers 
held swaggeringly forth, or else 
arrived at the final act of their 
drama, they would all move for- 
ward to the Bough to bid farewell. 
It was indeed the crown and 
centre of Christmas. And the 
last kisses of the Eve were under those lights. 

Kissing under the mistletoe is said to have 
been wholly an English custom, only adopted in 
other lands where the Englishman has taken it. 
That may not be true; but we are reminded of 
the fame of England’s kisses in late medieval 
and Tudor times. Man and woman, crony and 
stranger, they were always kissing one another. 
The foreign visitor thought it surprising—and 
rather pleasant; for the beauty of English 
women was proverbial, and where else but in 
England was a stranger not merely allowed but 
expected, not merely expected but invited, to 
greet his hostess and her daughters with a kiss 
on the lips? In a delightful letter, as flattering 
as we could wish, Erasmus had told a friend of 
this agreeable custom “it would be impossible 
to praise too much,.”’ ‘‘ Wherever you go every- 
one welcomes you with a kiss, and the same on 
bidding farewell. You call again, when there is 
more kissing .. . you meet an acquaintance any- 
where and you are kissed till you are tired. In 
short, turn where you will, there are kisses, 
kisses everywhere. And if you were once to 
taste them, and find how delicate and fragrant 
they are, you would certainly 
desire, not for ten years only, like 
Solon, but to death, to be a 
sojourner in England.’’ Now we 
do not embrace so easily in 
public—quite the reverse, in fact 
—but even to-day no girl is 
supposed] to refuse a kiss when 
the mistletoe is above her, and, 
formerly, for every kiss that he 
took, a young man was entitled to 
put hishand in the circle of candles, 
and pull off one berry at a time. 

It would be interesting to 
know why the German tree 
supplanted the native Bough, or 
why it caught the imagination 
when the other was failing to 
arouse it. We may conclude that 
it was partly because the Bough 
had been long since forgotten in 
the grey, dilated cities, and by the 
more educated Englishmen every- 
where; partly because the 
Christmas tree enjoyed the 
patronage of Prince Albert, and 
shone, as it were ‘“‘by Appointment 
to Her Majesty’’; and even more 
because it ministered to the 
romantic appetite for natural 
forms; for it was like a tree out 
of Hans Andersen, a tree from the 
fairy-tale North, where Christ- 
mases are always white, and Santa 
Claus rolls rosy-cheeked between 
the conifers—a tree living indoors, 
wonderfully transformed, but still 
a tree. 
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THE KISSING BOUGH: MISTLETOE, APPLES AND 


THE TRADITIONAL CROWN OF AN 
ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 


That is true. Yet in some parts of ihe 
country a fir tree of a good size and shape may 
be difficult to find, so it is worth remember- 
ing that a very delightful, as well as a very 
ancient, emblem exists, on which the stars and 
dolls and ribbons may be hung once again as 
they used to be. It would anyway be pleasant 
to revive the Kissing Bough, not as an alterna- 
tive, but simply as a form of decoration, and 
then the best of all. With its candle-lit apples 
the Bough is in some way typically English, 
while the tree has never quite ceased, we may 
think, to appear Teutonic, or at any rate Nordic. 
In the two customs we recognise the spirit of 
two peoples, just as we recognise the spirit of 
England in Greensleeves, and the spirit of 
Scotland in The Road to the Isles. 

The framework used to be made of iron or 
osier, entirely concealed by the evergreens 
bound closely against it. It can be made just as 
well, and quite simply, out of wire, like the two 
Kissing Boughs shown in the illustrations here. 
Once made, the contrivance is good for any 
number of years. Only one evergreen should be 
used on the framework, and the most likable are 
rosemary and box, for these grow narrowly and 
tightly, look well in candle-light, and give the 
device a decorative formality. The apples may 
be wired by the stalk and the Bough itself to a 
large bow. But within the limits of crown aod 
globe there has always been room for inventive 
ness, and many new features may be introduced. 
Thus, a blue or silver witch-ball may form t 
centre of the crown, reflecting the candles 
six or eight points, and suggesting, together wi 
the annulus of apples, a model of the s 
system, intended to represent the stations 
the sun about the earth in some pre-Copernic 
cosmography. Nor is the notion so far-fetc! 
as it sounds. On the evening of the su 
rebirth, it is likely that the glowing apples 01 
signified nothing else. 

You will hear it affirmed that the Pri: 
Consort lit the first Christmas tree in t 
country, at Windsor Castle in 1841. That is: 
the case. One tree had been lit for a party 
English children at least twenty years befc 
by a German of Queen Caroline’s househo! 
another, or rather three others, by the Princ 
Lieven, who spent the Christmas of 1829 
Panshanger. A fellow-guest in the house v 
Charles Greville, and he recorded the scene in | 
diary : 

“Three large trees in great pots were p 
upon a long table covered with pink liner 
each tree was illuminated with three tiers 
coloured wax candles, blue, green, red ai 
white .. . it was very pretty. Here it was 01 
for the children: in Germany the custo’ 
extends to persons of all ages.” 

Another visitor to keep Christmas 
the German way was the Baron Buns 
at Llanover. Montgomeryshire, in 1838. 
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would be strange if these were the 
only examples. It would be stranger 
still if none of the English families 
who witnessed the ceremony re- 
peated it themselves in later years. 
They certainly did in Manchester, 
where a numberofGermanmerchants 
had settled at this time. William 
Howitt reported in 1838: “It is 
spreading fast among the English 
there—pine tops being brought to 
market for the purpose.” 

Still, I have found no mention 
of the custom in any book about 
the keeping of Christmas published 
befure 1841, and we may doubt if 
the Christmas tree would so soon, 
or indeed ever, have spread through- 
out the land but for the publicity 
ita yuired by appearing at Court— 
for publicity established it, not 
affe tion for Germany. We might 
sup} ose that the Queen’s happy 
mar iage encouraged the people to 
thir < tenderly of German habits. 
We night suppose that in a period 
whe : one half of society could re- 
mer ber the excitement after 
Wa‘ -rloo, and when, for the other 
half the delicious terror of ‘‘ Boney”’ 
was 10t forgotten—a small and fad- 
ing .host conjured by the nurse in 
the hadows of the nursery curtains 
—tie old ally would be kindly 
regarded. History will not allow it. 
The Germans were laughed at, the 
Prince coolly received. But the 
young Queen’s happiness and— 
may we add?—fecundity were 
approved, and the details of 
family life at Windsor aroused affectionate 
interest. Two months before Christmas a 
Prince of Wales had been born. That was why 
Albert kept high festival, and why the Christ- 
mas tree appeared in the Castle. ‘‘ This is the 
dear Christmas Eve,’’ he wrote. ‘‘To-day I 
have two children of my own to give presents to, 
who, they know not why, are full of happy 
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AN EARLY CHRISTMAS TREE. THE ROYAL FAMILY AT 


WINDSOR CASTLE IN 1848 


wonder at the German Christmas tree and its 
radiant candles.’’ Though the Prince was too 
humourless for the aristocracy, to all England 
the couple exemplified Christian marriage. 

For a few winters the tree reproduced itself 
within the walls of the Castle. Soon there was 
one for the Queen (the Prince provided the 
presents), and one for the Prince (the Queen 
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took charge of. this) and one for 
the children (here they combined) 
and several for other groups or 
strata of the household, and two 
in the dining-room. Mr. Mawditt, 
the Queen’s confectioner, arranged 
them all, and was no doubt re- 
sponsible for some lit in private 
houses. For the twelve nights of 
Christmas the trees were kept burn- 
ing and carefully tended, and guests 
were conducted from room to room 
to look at them. A wider public learnt 
of the novelty in the pictures and 
articles of The Illustrated London 
News. In 1850 it was still to Dickens 
“the new German toy,” but four 
Christmases later there were hun- 
dreds for sale in Covent Garden 
Market and a prodigious glittering 
fir tree on view at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Thus the Christmas tree was 
introduced by the rich to the poor, 
and by the Londoner to the country- 
man. Here and there in a country- 
man’s house it encountered a rival 
and banished its predecessor. But 
not everywhere. We are always 
supposing that some popular custom 
or other will not outlast the jars and 
| jolts of our period—sometimes right- 
*~ ly. Butas John Brand the antiquary 
said, ‘‘ Things composed of such flim- 
sy Materials as the Fancies ofa Multi- 
tude, donot seem calculated fora long 
Duration; yet have these survived 
Shocks by which even Empires have 
been overthrown.”’ Christmas carols 
were thought to be expiring as long 
ago as the reign of Queen Anne. There may yet 
be a little strength in the Kissing Bough. 
Between the hook in the ceiling and the tubon the 
floor there is room for more than one figuration of 
the lights of Nativity and the evergreens of rebirth. 

Our acknowledgments are due to Messrs. Heinemann for 
permission to reproduce two of the wood engravings done by 


Miss Hassall for Mr. Whistler’s book The English 
Festivals, to be published next year. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES = By EILUNED LEwIS 


OES anyone now keep Old Christmas 
D Day? In Pembrokeshire during my 
mother’s childhood it was still kept 
in the farm-houses, although in the little 
Cathedral city of St. David’s the more fashion- 
able date of December 25 was the one celebrated. 
Old Christmas Day entailed Old New Year’s 
Day, and the artful children from the cottages 
round observed both dates, collecting pennies 
from the townsfolk on January 1 and from the 
farm-houses twelve days later. Big piles of 
coppers were put ready for their coming, and 
that takes me into my own childhood in Mont- 
gomeryshire. ‘‘Are the pennies ready for the 
children?’’ we asked on New Year’s Day, and 
the prudent housewife had always seen that 
they were—little towers of copper standing on 
the kitchen window-sill and still more in the 
front of the house, for one never knew on 
which side (sometimes on both at the same 
time) the chorus of childish voices would be 
heard gabbling of 
The good, big, fat pig 
To last you all the year. 

But I haven’t heard that piece of doggerel 
for many years and suspect it to be as out-of- 

date as the well-fed pig. 


* * * 


rT HE two Christmas festivals were caused 

by the difference of twelve days between 
the Julian and Gregorian Calendars, for in 1582 
Pope Gregory corrected the calendar, which was 
becoming increasingly out of hand, and this 
change was adopted by Italy, France, Spain 
and Portugal. England remained faithful to 
the Old Style until 1752, long after the greater 
part of the Continent, and the farmers of Pem- 
brokeshire were still discussing the matter in 
torian times. 

“Are you keeping Old Christmas or New 
ristmas this year?”’ they would ask each 
© her, but in those days the keeping was done 
th more vigour than it is to-day. 
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N my grandmother’s childhood family and 

farm servants met together in the big kitchen 

to hand round the wassail bowl and play 

hilarious games, of which Shoeing the Mare was 

a favourite. This game, which involved swing- 

ing by a rope hung from the ceiling, goes back 
to Shakespearian times. 

Only the very old would now be able to 
tell you how they once showed their agility 
in shoeing the mare, but there was another 
Christmas custom which died out even earlier, 
so that my grandmother remembered only the 
words. and tune of the song which accompanied 
it. She would tell you that on St. Stephen’s 
Day (December 26) the children came to the 
door carrying a bird-cage hung with ribbons, 
and inside the cage a little wren. The words 
they sang in Welsh, now nearly forgotten, have 
been roughly put into English as follows :— 

The little wren is the Man, 

Everywhere they are talking about him; 

To-night they are looking for him everywhere 

And the fellow is caught. 

Last night he was happy 

Ina fair chamber with the Eleven Brethren. 

There was a tradition that at the end of the 
day the bird was killed, and this cruel practice 
probably put the whole custom out of favour. 
But is the allusion to Judas? And why should 
he be represented by a wren? There is poetry 
in the last two lines which survives even the 
passage of years and the change of language. 

* * * 


HE way in which customs linger in remote 

country places and almost immediately 
wither with transplantation was well shown 
when I discussed these matters first with Mrs. 
W., who kindly sweeps my floors every morning, 
and then with my Tipperary cook. Mrs. W.’s 
native Ireland is blurred by long sojourns first 
in the Glamorgan valleys and then Southern 
England. She told me that in Merthyr her six 
children ‘‘made fortunes singing outside the 


publics’’ on New Year’s Day, but St. Stephen’s 
Wren roused only faint whisperings of memory. 
She’d heard her dad talk of it, but couldn’t 
rightly remember what it was all about. Not so 
the cook, who comes from the shores of Lough 
Derg, and has seen the children every year, 
wearing fantastic rags and with blackened faces, 
stand at the farm-house doors, and heard them 
sing this rhyme: 

The Wren, the Wren, 

The king of all birds, 

On St. Stephen's Day 

Was caught in the furze. 

Up with the kettle 

And down with the pan, 

Do give us your answer 

And let us be on! 

There is no hint here, you see, of dark 
terrible things nor any vision of lost happiness. 
The Irish tinker has come into it with a cheer- 
ful rattle of pots and pans, and the children, 
having secured their Christmas Box, go leaping 
merrily over the furze bushes to the next farm. 

* * * 


F what wood should our Yule-log be ? 
Seasoned oak is obvious and unbeatable, 
but I have heard put forward as an alternative 
a hoary whitethorn, eight or nine inches thick, 
chosen with care and cut already in August. 
For those who lack opportunity to season their 
wood, ash is a godsend since it will burn green. 
But on no account, of course, use the mountain 
ash, which is a fairy tree and would bring bad 
luck to the burner ! 

For sweetness of scent it is difficult to think 
of anything better than the fruit trees—apple, 
pear and best of all a root of aromatic cherry. 
This winter we have warmed ourselves by two 
plum trees, victims of a doodle-bug. With what 
memories and hopes we shall gather round our 
hearths again this year, but the memories are 
proud ones and the hopes, like the sparks, “fly 
upward.” 
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THE PAGEANT OF SKI-ING 


T is probable that very few, if any, of the 
I great sports were invented as such, complete 

with sets of rules. One supposes that the 
birth of such games as tennis, football and 
cricket resulted from the haphazard knocking 
or kicking about of a ball until impromptu 
rules were evolved for the greater enjoyment 
of the fun, and that these rules finally grew into 
an accepted code which, in time, produced skill 
and technique. 

Something of the same sort must have 
happened with ski-ing which, long before it 
became a sport with international racing rules, 
was a makeshift means of movement over snow 
in those countries with long and regular winters. 
It originated in Scandinavia. The idea probably 
was discovered by accident. Someone noticed 
that if you stand on the snow on your flat feet 
fou sink in, but that if you stand on something 
(such as a plank), which is spread over a large 
area of snow, it will not sink in and will there- 
fore support you almost on the surface of the 
snow. From this it was not a very far cry to the 
long boards, attached to the feet, which finally 
became skis. 

But they did not become skis as we know 
them. The early skiers of Finland, who used 
these long boards merely as a means of pro- 
gression over the snow, did not yet have our 
technique. All they wanted to do was to get 
along on the snow instead of in it. They 
therefore evolved skis (skidor, or skids) of 
different lengths, one long slider and one short 
pusher. We have all seen small boys roller- 
skating down the street with only one skate 
each, using the skateless foot—which does not 
slide or slip on the road or pavement surface— 
as a propellent. 

So it was with the first skidor. The short 
one sank deeper in the snow and gota grip. The 
skier thrust with this one and propelled forward 
the long one which, by reason of its length, 
remained on the surface of the snow. 

Later a great improvement was introduced 
in the form of a strip of skin attached to the 
under side of the short ski, fur downwards and 
hairs pointing backwards. This gripped the 
snow magnificently, backward slipping was 
almost eliminated and propulsion was greatly 
increased. Skins similar to these are used to this 
day by ski tourers and ski mountaineers to assist 
them in climbing steep slopes, but in this case 
both skis are provided with skins. 

So far the ski was still merely a utilitarian 
instrument. It was not yet used for fun. Fast 
running downhill was unknown and turns had 
not been invented. Indeed, the first method of 
changing direction when going down a slope 
was with the aid of a long pole, which acted as a 
kind of rudder when dug into the snow and 
heavily leant on by the user. Such “‘stick- 
riding”’ is still used by the natives of the ski-ing 
countries, who ski merely by way of winter 
transport and not as sport. 

No one quite knows how the first turns were 
discovered. Probably by a mixture of accident 
and instinct, for it is a fact that the modern 
beginner, left alone, instinctively gets into what 
is known as stemming position (skis pointed 
together like an inverted V) when in danger or 
when he feels he is going too fast, in which case 
he will tend to slow a little; and by leaning 
on one of these skis more than the other he will 
contrive to turn to the left or right, the ski 
carrying the most weight deciding the direction 
of the turn. Most other turns are variants of 
the stem principle, the jump turn, of course, 
being the exception. 

Long-distance races over more or less flat 
country, or over a terrain with slopes of fairly 
gentle gradient as compared with the Alps, are 
of considerable age. It was only natural that 
men should want to see who could cover a cer- 
tain well-known route quickest. But ski- 
racing as we know it to-day is a comparatively 
modern development; it received its first real 
impetus not long before the first Great War. 
By that time the turns used to-day were already 
known, but the speed at which they were 
executed was very much less, and the really 
steep slopes were avoided, at least for turning. 
But ski-ing was even then embryonic, 
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and its extreme youth as a sport is shown by the 
fact that no special uniform had yet been 
evolved for it, as had been the case in the older 
sports. Men wore ordinary, old country clothes 
and boots, supplemented by an unconscionable 
amount of woolly garments. Ladies looked as 
though they were going for a ride in an open 
motor-car. 

It was after the 1914-1918 war that ski-ing 
and ski-racing started their triumphant career, 
and it was the British who started the triumph. 
We had noticed how far below the standard of 
the Swiss was our own ski-ing. It was Arnold 
Lunn chiefly, aided by a small band of en- 
thusiasts at Miirren, who believed that our 


salvation in the art lay in a period of organised 
ski-racing, as opposed to haphazard ski touring 
about the lesser slopes in the vicinity of the 
village. Racing, it was felt, would give us dash 
and speed and develop our technique. 


A GROUP OF CROSS-COUNTRY 
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By ALAN D’EGVILLE 


The rules of racing developed slowly in 
step with our skill. In slalom racing, penalties 
were imposed for falls to discourage competitors 
from falling round instead of turning round, 
That soon had its effect; turn technique m- 
proved out of all recognition, and in due course 
the penalties were removed as no _ lon ser 
necessary. This was a great stride forwerd. 
To-day, speed is so great that a competitor \ ‘ho 
falls is usually out of the race. The time he 
loses can never be made up. 

The performances of the Kandahar vy ere 
soon appreciated by the Swiss themselves. S 
we were to see the formation of the S 
Universities Ski Club and the British LU ai- 
versities Ski Club, and of the famous anr. aa] 
contest between them, in which our racers id 
so magnificently. 

A few years later still some members of the 
Kandahar, including myself, visited St. Anton 
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SNOW NEAR ADELBODEN, SWITZERLAND 


It was in 1924 that this group founded the 
now famous Kandahar Ski Club (The K) with 
fourteen members. This club took its name 
from Lord Roberts of Kandahar who had 
offered the first challenge cup for an all-downhill 
ski race—the Roberts of Kandahar, still the 
premier classic. 

Having founded the club, the first thing 
to do was to challenge somebody. The members 
chose the local Swiss club, composed mainly of 
the guides and ski-ing teachers, and were 
soundly beaten. But the foundations of the 
coming triumph were laid. We practised. We 
raced among ourselves. We organised races of 
all kinds throughout the season and challenged 
anybody challengeable. The enthusiasm was 
tremendous. Our skill visibly increased in that 
first season and our confidence mounted. Our 
example was quickly followed by other centres, 
notably Wengen, across the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley, where the famous Downhill Only was 
founded. 
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in the Arlberg of Austria and home of the fam: 
teacher and film skier, Hannes Schneider. °s 
a friendly gesture to a friendly and hospita 
people, the Kandahar offered a cup for lo 
competition, and from a small contest for lo 
boys the Arlberg-Kandahar, as it was call 
became one of the leading international re e 
meetings of the year, attracting the best ski: 
from all over Europe. A Quebec-Kandah 
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followed and many other “Kandahar ” 
all over the world. The British Universit ‘s 
even visited Canada and beat McC |! 
University. 


. | With increased competition came increas: | 
speed and skill. Speeds doubled and treble 

Turn-technique made amazing strides, an 

though no entirely new turns were evolved, t! 

existing ones were revolutionised and certai 

new principles introduced. To-day, the gener: 
standard of ski-ing is quite astonishing to an’ 

one who remembers the days of not so lon, 
ago. 
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OLD JOE, THE NATTERJACK 


LD JOE has passed away. For some 

O weeks his condition gave rise to anxiety ; 

his accustomed sprightliness disappeared, 

food ceased to interest him, and finally there 

supervened a state of torpor from which he 

could not be aroused . . . and so death came to 
him in the night. 

You must know that Old Joe was a pet 
toad. Not a common or garden toad, but a 
vastiy superior kind of toad—a natterjack. He 
was « respected friend of the family ; and respect 
is surely a proper sentiment where old age is 


concerned, for he had been in our care for over 
fifteen years, and at least twenty summers must 
have passed since he first saw the light as a 


wrig ‘ling tadpole. Pertaps a score of years is 
not :cally a great age ior a toad; animals of this 
type are notoriously long lived, especially in 
capt vity. But the stories which 
have been told of toads entombed in 
rock cavities and reputed to be 
cent ries old are ‘ounded upon 
evid nce which is unsatisfying to the 
criti almind. They are untrue. 

Nid Joe lived in a special en- 


clos' re provided with sandy soil, 
rock and pieces of bark for shelter, 
and . shallow pool of water. There 
was, to use the phrase of the house- 


age , every modern convenience— 
at «'l events every amenity that 
woud be required by any self- 
resp cting toad. Old Joe was quite 
tam and had no objection to being 
han led; he would sit contentedly 
on tie palm of one hand and take 
foo’ “-sm the other without hesi- 
‘aton. The opening of the enclosure 
door was a signal which he knew 
quite well, and he would emerge 
from under a piece of bark or from 
behind a rock and amble towards the entrance 
in the expectation of a meal. 

With the passing of years Old Joe became 
something more than a mere toad : be became 
a personality, a minor celebrity, almost an insti- 
tution. He was introduced to visitors, and even 
those to whom animals of this kind are abhorrent 
often admitted that there was something 
peculiarly interesting, if not actually attractive, 
about him. We like to think that he aroused a 
more compassionate feeling in the minds of those 
who hitherto regarded toads and the like with 
contempt. If this were so, Old Joe did not live 
in vain. Children took a special delight in him, 
and sometimes he was lent to schools as a 
spirited subject for Nature-study lessons. 
Children who saw him under these circumstances 
years ago are now grown up—and even have 
children of their own—but from time to time we 
have enquiries from them after the welfare of 
Old Joe. Yes, even a humble toad can engender 
charitable feelings towards the so-called lower 
animals and establish an abiding place for 
itself in youthful recollections. 

Our deceased friend, as I have already 
stated, was a natterjack—a kind of toad found 
in northern and western Europe. In Britain the 
distribution of the natterjack is irregular : in 
some places it is abundant, and in others 
unknown. 

In general form Old Joe resembled a com- 
mon toad, but he was much smaller, measuring 
rather less than three inches in length. The hind 
legs were comparatively short, and he seldom 
attempted to jump. He was, however, surpris- 
ingly agile, and would run with considerable 
speed—usually in short spurts, with his body 
well off the ground—and he could climb quite 
easily up the rough bark of a tree stump. He 
was more brightly coloured than the common 
toad. The upper surface was mottled with 
olive-green and dark greenish-brown; a narrow 
ycllowish stripe, a distinguishing feature of the 
natterjack, extended from the snout down the 
middle of the back. The underside was tan- 
Coloured with many black spots which decreased 
1 
( 
( 
( 
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size and became less numerous towards the 
in. The legs were blotched and banded with 
ve-green. . The skin was rough and warty, and 
the head behind the eyes were two elongated 
nds with numerous pores, 








By H. J. SARGENT 

His eyes were large and bulged prominently 
{rom the upper surface of the head; at night and 
under dull conditions the fully dilated pupils 
were of a rich, dark brown colour and of liquid 
brilliance. In the day-time the eyes presented a 
very different appearance. We are all familiar 
with the changes which take place in the eye of 
a cat; how in bright light the pupil, surrounded 
by the pigmented iris, is a very narrow slit, and 
how, as the light diminishes, this slit widens 
until finally the pupil becomes large and circular. 
There is a similar kind of mechanism in the eye 
of a toad, but the slit is horizontal and ne* 
vertical. In our friend Joe the iris was pay -u- 
larly striking, for it was of a lustrous em>rald- 
green colour, spotted with black. 





Old Joe was always active at night, but he 
was very sensitive to atmospheric conditions, 
and would emerge from his hiding-place in the 
day-time when the weather was wet, although 
his enclosure was indoors. Indeed, he was some- 
thing of a weather forecaster, for the end of a 
hot, dry spell—during which he invariably took 
his ease—was often predicted by his return to 
activity. He fed upon caterpillars and grubs of 
various kinds, upon adult insects, earthworms 
and slugs. His table manners were entertaining, 
and varied with the size and nature of his meal. 

A mealworm or “ gentle’’ placed before him 
would instantly arouse intense interest. He 
would approach cautiously, viewing it with 
much circumspection, and inclining his head from 
side to side, as if to get it in proper focus. Then 
for a few seconds he would remain motionless, 
his gaze fixed upon the wriggling object. 
Suddenly his tongue would be flicked out with 
amazing rapidity, and the luckless grub would 
disappear as if by magic. Then would follow 
extraordinary muscular contractions of the sides 
ofthe body ; the eyes would be closed and momen- 
tarily sink into the head as the food was gulped 
down. Immediately Joe would be ready for 
another effort, and sometimes he would take as 
many as twenty or thirty mealworms before 
showing signs of repletion. 

But Joe’s most spectacular gastronomic 
efforts were displayed when eating an earth- 
worm of moderate size. On these occasions his 
meal-time behaviour was less refined. He would 
wait until the worm stretched to its full length 
and then suddenly lurch forwards and seize it 
by the middle with the result that the extremi- 
ties of the worm projected from the sides of the 
mouth. A forelimb would be raised, one end of 
the worm caught between the toes—or shall we 
say fingers?—and tucked into the mouth with 
skilful movements. A similar operation would 
be performed by the other forelimb. Some- 
times one end was no sooner tucked in than the 
opposite end would convulsively force its way 
out. This might happen repeatedly and Old 
Joe would become quite violent in his exertions 
to engulf such an exasperating meal. At last, 
the worm having been swallowed successfully— 
an act accompanied by the usual movement of 
the eyes and muscular contractions of the body 
—Old Joe would methodically wipe his lips with 





his forelimbs, and with an air of contentment 
amble to his accustomed resting-place. 

A natterjack has ro teeth, and its tongue— 
as in other toads ana in frogs—is rooted to the 
front part of the mouth and points backwards. 
To secure food the mouth is opened and the 
tongue is flicked forwards, the food adhering to 
it by reason of a sticky secretion. There is no 
bony roof to the mouth and no definite eye 
sockets to the skull so that the eyeballs and the 
soft t-ssues beneath them can be depressed into 
the routh cavity to assist in the process of 
swa.owing. This is a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment when the toad is dealing with refractory 
victims. Associated with the act of swallowing, 
the sides of the body will usually momentarily 
collapse and, instead of bulging, will become 
concave. This movement, unexpected and 
somewhat alarming to the beholder, 
emphasises the fact that the toad has 
no ribs. At this time the stumpy pro- 
cesses of the vertebre, where one 
would expect the ribs to be articu- 
lated, stand out clearly as the flaccid 
skin falls about them. 

No matter how hungry a toad 
may be it will make no attempt to 
eat unless the food shows signs of 
movement. Sometimes a dead in- 
sect, quite fresh and presumably 
appetising, would be placed before 
Old Joe. He would patiently watch 
it for a long time evidently recog- 
nising its possibilities, but would 
make no endeavour to seize it. If, 
however, the insect were moved with 
a bit of stick or the finger, instantly 
his tongue would be flicked out with 
unerring precision and the dead 
creature consumed. The food of a 
toad, it will be realised, is always 
gulped down intact: and our little friend had 
no hesitation in swallowing a_hard-skinned 
beetle with the same alacrity displayed in the 
disposal of a soft-bodied earthworm. Occa- 
sionally, a large, long-legged beetle appeared to 
cause temporary discomfort inside Old Joe, for 
his abdominal walls would move in and out, and 
there would be other signs of uneasiness. 

Old Joe, however, was discriminative—he 
had his likes and his dislikes. On one occasion 
half a dozen caterpillars of the Cabbage White 
butterfly were put into his enclosure. Imme- 
diately, with intense excitement, he flicked the 
nearest one into his mouth—but declined to 
swallow it. With extraordinary contortions and 
no little difficulty Old Joe ejected it, wiped his 
mouth repeatedly with his ‘“‘fingers,’’ and 
ambled away in evident disgust. 

When we first made his acquaintance, our 
friend would puff himself out on being handled 
—a trait shared by other kinds of toads, and 
doubtless practised to intimidate enemies. He 
also produced a curious faint odour not unlike 
that of burning sulphur. Both these habits 
speedily disappeared when our acquaintance 
ripened. Indeed, Old Joe would squat upon the 
palm of the hand and allow himself to be carried 
on a round of the house windows where he 
flicked off and devoured any flies. 

From time to time our toad became listless 
and obviously out of sorts. He declined all food, 
his eyes lost their accustomed brilliance, his skin 
—normally slightly moist—became dry and the 
colours dull. He then went into retirement 
under a piece of rock. During this time the 
outer layer of the skin was shed. Splitting along 
the back, it loosened and peeled off, the process 
being aided by wrigglings of the body and 
vigorous chafings of the limbs. In most 
instances, with a curious display of frugality, 
the wrinkled, transparent cuticle was pushed 
into the mouth and swallowed. In three or four 
days Joe would reappear with a marked fresh- 
ness of skin, brighter colours and a restored 
appetite. On one memorable occasion the dis- 
robing act became unusually complicated, 
finally ending in the refractory garment forming 
a wrinkled ligature round both forelimbs. Old 
Joe struggled frantically to free himself, but alk 
in vain; we were obliged to render assistance 
and to remove the encumbrance. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MUMMERS 


and, as it seems to me now, in 

another world, that I first witnessed 
a complete performance of the Mum- 
mers’ Play. The theatre was obviously 
designed for its purpose and, both 
inside and outside, the setting was 
perfect. Outside, the moonlit snow 
crunched under the foot. Now and 
again as one of the boys in the choir 
side-stepped into a drift there would 


[: was certainly in another century 


be hoots and shouts of laughter. Old 
Tom would drop his fiddle. Wet? 


No, quite dry, but had Mr. Garvice 
remembered the tuning-fork? Then 
there was that dratted boy tripping 
over with the lantern! And then 
for a few moments there would be 
something like silence under the stars, 
except for the soft thuds of snow fall- 
ing from the trees. 
Inside the auditorium was being 
arranged. By the blazing fire on the 
open hearth stood a long refectory 
table. Excess of nostalgia forbids me 
to describe its burden. Dinner was over 
and pandemonium was raging as every 
chair on the floor was struggled for by 
guests and family and household. The 
vicar a little nervous? Yes, but 
reassured when a stamping and shuffl- 
ing on the steps told him, even if Old 
Tom had not dropped the fiddle again 
at that precise moment, that the carol- 
singers had arrived. They were, of 
course, merely a prelude to the enter- 
tainment, considered from a dramatic 
point of view, but they brought in their 
train a considerable part of the audience, some of 
them feeling late and being out of breath. If 
Mr. Garvice had not lost his tuning-fork again 
and discovered it miraculously in the turn-up 
of his trouser, the vicar would not have been 
so restless; as it was he fidgeted, and only when 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing had succeeded 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen did he show 
signs that his confidence was restored. Old 
Tom, whose sense of pitch was occasionally at 
fault, had found a reasonable level and might 
be relied upon for the Bean Setting, which was, 
after all, the /eitmotif running through all the 
less dramatic episodes of the “ play.”’ 
It was at this moment that a knocking was 
heard on the door. Nobody seemed to pay 
attention, but the high treble of a choir boy, 
ardently pursued by Old Tom’s fiddle, piped up 
a sudden prayer. 
God bless the mistress of this house 
With a gold chain round her neck, 
And where her body sleeps or wakes 
Lord Jesus be her guide. 
This was the signal for the irruption, a 
patter of feet, the door flung wide, and a very 
boyish voice proclaiming what Sir Edmund 
Chambers, in a more serious description of the 
Mummers’ Play than this, calls the Presentation 
of the Drama. I am not going to pretend that 
I remember all, or indeed any, of the words of 
that prologue. Much later in life, however, 
I was given by a friend, who some time before 
had collected many local versions of the “‘play’”’, 
a text which he assured me might well have 
been used. Here it is, and if it would hardly be 
a success to-day on the air, it shows at least how 
easily our rustic forefathers were entertained. 
In comes I, Hind-before; I comes first to open 
the door. 

Make room for me and all my jolly family. 

I have a large family at the door, bred them 
up in a sawpit, 

And they haven’t had but crust of bread the 
last fortnight, 

And that I ate myself. Don’t you think 
Me a good old dummun ? 

I went down a long broad short narrow lane, 
and there 

I met a pigsty tied to an elder-bush, 

built with apple dumplings and thatched with 
pancakes. 





By RALPH JEFFERSON 


A SCENE FROM THE MUMMERS’ PLAY ENACTED AT MARSHFIELD, 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ON BOXING DAY 


I knocked at the maid and the door came out 
and she asked me if 

I could eat a glass of beer and drink a crust 
of bread and cheese... . 


Before examining in detail the various 
characters ushered in, it will be wise to form 
some general ideal of the traditional Play of 
St. George (as it is often called) which was now 
to be presented. At that time its annual per- 
formance was already a dying custom, but until 
comparatively recent days it had been a wide- 
spread tradition for particular villages to have 
their bands of mummers who each winter 
rehearsed a ‘‘ play”’ and at Christmas performed 
it sometimes in the hospitable surroundings of 
an inn or country house, sometimes, in suitable 
weather, in the open. The words of the‘‘play”’ 
had been handed down, so far as anybody knew, 
from time immemorial by word of mouth. The 
players joined thé band as youths, played their 
parts until they left the village, became decrepit 
or died, and then the part was handed on to 
a new recruit. Tradition.as to the number of 
characters, their names, their parts and gener- 
ally in regard to the nature of the “‘play’’ itself 
varied in different parts of the country. 

In Sussex, Wessex and Cornwall the “ play”’ 
was to be found in its most consistent form. The 
variations of this Wessex version between 
Camborne in Cornwall and Cocking in Sussex 
are easily attributable to differences in speech, 
to local customs and to arbitrary “cutting.” 
Indeed, a careful study of the texts collected 
by the late Mr. Reginald Tiddy and of other 
Wessex texts that are now available will yield 
much evidence that they are derived at least 
in part from a common written or printed origi- 
nal, distributed or published, possibly about the 
end of the seventeenth century. North of the 
Thames and Salisbury Plain the “‘play’’ varies 
a great deal. In Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and 
Oxfordshire the main plot and much of the 
text follow the Wessex version, but there is, 
generally, much prose and knockabout farce 
which does not occur farther south. In the 
Midlands and the North there is still more 
variation. The Wessex text, or the oral 
traditions behind it, is recognisable here and 
there, but there is much more emphasis on 
““grotesque,’’ on knockabout farce and particu- 
larly on sword-dancing. 


Sir Edmund Chambers in his Medi@val 
Stage has analysed in detail an orthodox and 
colourless version deliberately chosen to show 
the general structure of the “play’’ from which 
the others diverge into various forms of local 
picturesqueness. The “play” was. always 
divided into three parts, which Dr. Chambers 
calls Presentation, Drama and Quéte. The 
Presentation of the actors varied much and so 
did the final Quéte, when the company of 
Mummers called for that show of generosity 
which no doubt was seldom lacking. Here I 
shall rely, having no written record of the 
occasion that I am trying to describe, partly on 
general impressions and, so far as the central 
drama is concerned, on the text used until 
recently by the Mummers of Overton in Hamp- 
shire. 

First, however, a few words about the 
costume or “‘disguise.’” Some twenty years ago 
a number of photographs of the Overton 
Mummers were published in Country Live 
which gave an excellent idea of the typical 
‘disguise’? worn through long years by ‘i! 
‘“‘guisers’”’ or ‘‘geezers’’ of South and W:st 
England. It was of the essence of vill 
mumming that the Mummers should be ost: 
sibly unrecognisable, though, in practice, th 
voices and tricks of gesture left little doubt 
their identity among the audience. But eit! -r 
by blacking their skins or by covering th: ir 
faces with a hanging veil of paper, their featu: s 
must be as far as possible concealed. 1 ¢ 
“disguise ’’ was generally made of long strips f 
pleated paper. Each character had its in - 
vidual head-dress, and the paper strips fell fre 1 
the head-dress to cover the face and ne 
Strings of similar strips covered the shoulders, t' ° 
waist and the legs, looking at the distance li. ¢ 
a coat of mail, covered by a tattered cloak. 

Though I cannot at this distance of tin ° 
be more precise, very similar disguises we’ ’ 
worn by the villagers, who now came in solen 
procession through the door after stamping t!:.’ 
snow from their feet on the threshold. The 01 
exception was Father Christmas, whose costum 
of red cloak and cowl and beard of cotton-wo« 
was much more in keeping with Victorian idea« 
of the season. Once Old Hind-before had clearec 
the necessary space and swept it with his broom, 
it was Father Christmas who took charge of the 
proceedings, announced the arrival of King 
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George, himself in no way averse, it would 
seem, from making his own merits known : 

In comes I, King George, so bold, so grand, 

I do appear, with my old tribes and Britons 

by my side. 

I am come to close this year. 

Here is England’s rights, here England’s 

wrongs; 

Here is England’s admirations, 

When I pull out my old rusty rapier 

Is there a man before me can stand 

That I can’t knock him down 

With my creagious hand ? 

The challenge was taken up in turn by 
various other characters, called, in the Overton 
version, Rumour, Bowslasher, Valiant Soldier 
and Turkish Knight. In every case a variant 
of ‘he following dialogue ensued : 

URKISH KNIGHT : 

In comes I, the Turkish Knight, 

Just come from the Turkish land to fight. 

Only me and seven more 

Fought and killed eleven score, 

Eleven score of gallant men, 

For the sake of George our King. 

I will fight thee, King George, 

Like a man of courage bold, 

Let thy blood be ever so hot, - 

I will quickly fetch it cold. 

KING GEORGE: 

Ha, ha, my little fellow, thee talks very bold, 

Like a lot more as I’ve been told. 

Pull out thy rusty rapier, 

Pull out thy sword and fight 

Or pull out thy purse and pay 

My satisfaction I'll have of thee this night | 

Before I go away. 

TURKISH KNIGHT: 

No satisfaction at all King George. 
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“THE FROLIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE SNOW’ 


In less than two minutes I will take thy life 
away. ~ 
Battle to battle, thee and I will call 
To see which on this ground shall fall. 
In each case King George and his opponent 
fight, and in every case the opponent is slain. 
It is not for the unlearned to decide whether 
Sir Edmund Chambers is right in supposing that 
the “St. George’’ Play is far older than its 
recorded versions might suggest, or whether it 
is properly regarded as a survival of prehistoric 
paganism, the death and subsequent resurrec- 
tion of the opponents of the Hero typifying the 
sacrifice of a victim and the rebirth of the year. 
That very eminent scholar traces the connection 
with Continental paganism through the Midland 
and North Country variants of the play with 
their much greater exuberance and mixture of 
dancing and sword-play. In this case the 
dancing was cheerful but certainly not exuber- 
ant and the sword-play almost formal. The 
scenes of hilarity were left to the Doctor and 
his impudent assistant with their enormous 
tooth-extractor and Golden Frosty Drop. These 
resurrection scenes were fast and furious with 
plenty of backchat and acrobatics. When 
finally the deed was done, and the payment of 
the Doctor’s fee postponed until ‘‘the end of 
year” there came what Sir Edmund Chambers 
calls the Quéte, a proceeding which may appar- 
ently be hilarious or solemn, according to taste 
and depending whether the demands for finan- 
cial support are made by Father Christmas : 
Ladies and Gentlemen give us what you 
please, 
A jug of your Christmas ale, to make us 
merry and sing, 
And money in the box, and God Save the 
King ! 
or by that irresponsible imp Twing-Twang, who 
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having swept the Mummers in, now threatens 
to sweep the audience out : 

Here comes I, little Devil Dout, 

If you don’t give me the money I'll sweep you 

all out. 

Money I want and money I crave, 

If you don’t give me money I’ll sweep ’ee all 

to the grave. 

On the occasion I have mentioned the 
performance undoubtedly ended with another 
carol ; that the vicar would have insisted on in 
any case. But the speculations of the scholars 
are intriguing and refuse to be dismissed as 
mere fancy. Can the nature of the orthodox 
disguises tell us anything? It has been sug- 
gested that the conventional* Wiltshire mum- 
ming disguise resembles at a distance a Norman 
helmet and coat of mail, and with their flat- 
topped head-dress the Hampshire Mummers 
certainly had at a distance some resemblance 
to knights in armour. It has also been pointed 
out how closely the general conduct of the 
“play” resembles that of a medieval tourney in 
which champions challenged all comers. 

Is the entertainment anything more than 
the remains of a sort of chronicle play written 
round the figure of England’s patron saint? Of 
King George’s opponents the chief is generally 
the Turkish Knight and the Doctor who heals his 
wound, the Spanish Doctor. Do these things 
relate the play to the earlier Crusades? Unfor- 
tunately arguments on these lines are obscured 
by the existence of plenty of evidence to show 
that at many periods the traditional disguise 
has seemed of so little importance that the 
characters have appeared openly in what might 
seem to be a suitable dress of their own or some 
other period, and it has even been suggested 
that the Mummers’ ‘‘costume’’ was chosen 
simply for its cheapness and simplicity. 





“- Smith 
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BIRDS THAT SHOW EMOTION 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


don’t show their feelings like animals.” “at 

depends on the bird,” I retorted, and thought 
of a female bittern at her nest in a Norfolk marsh, having 
heard a voice in the distance, sitting with her head up, 
beak aloft and squinting each side of it with an intense ex- 
pression of worry and suspicion. I thought also of Mac, 
my mother’s blue-and-yellow macaw, and his ability to 
register emotion, particularly when an old friend comes to 
see him or he*catches sight of his own reflection in the 
mirror. The latter he takes to be a strange macaw, so he 
salutes the bird in the glass with the remark, “‘ Poor old 
Mac! Poor old Mac!” 

The macaw in the mirror makes no reply, but its rosy 
blush is in all respects identical with that of the excited Mac, 
whose white kid cheeks take on a pink flush. That blue 
head, those blue-white eyes, the white kid cheeks with lines 
of small black feathers, and the great black hooked bill 
do not seem especially expressive, yet now they are 
registering the utmost excitement. Poor old Mac! All 
his delight and pleasure are for a mere reflection, a silly bird 
in the glass that raises its wings when he raises his, hangs 
upside down from its perch just like him, but however loud 
he talks says never a word. 

How much more satisfactory for Mac is a visit from 
an old friend whom he has not seen for a year or two, and 
whom he salutes with all the more satisfaction, joy and ex- 
citement. His features become as expressive as those of a 
film star. 

Quite different were the emotions registered by a hen- 
harrier that had to stay on her nest through a deluging 
thunderstorm. ‘The hen-harrier, may I remind my readers, 
is that large hawk, with owl-like facial disc, which was once 
quite common in Britain but is now known chiefly as 
a rare inhabitant of wild places, in particular the islands of 
the Orkney group. 

It was on an Orkney moor that I put up my hiding-tent 
beside a hen-harrier’s nest, and took photographs of Madame 
going about her affairs, finding it such an enthralling occupa- 
tion that I never heeded the storm-clouds which swept 
across hill and loch. A purple mass piled up to the east, 
an ominous, fantastic conglomeration of vapour brewed 
somewhere over Scapa Flow, and spread rapidly towards 
the harrier and me. I squinted through a peep-hole to see 
a grey deluge of water sweeping down upon us; only just in 
time did I poke the corner of a waterproof sheet over my pro- 
jecting lens, spreading the rest of the sheet over the camera 
and myself. My tent would withstand an ordinary shower, 
but I did not think it would withstand this. It didn’t! 
Oh, how that rain pelted down. It was soon run- 


ig Be have no expression,” said my friend. “They 






















































































































































































































































THE BITTERN REGISTERS SUSPICION. SHE HAS HEARD 
A VOICE IN THE DISTANCE, SO RAISES HER HEAD AND 
SQUINTS DOWN EACH SIDE OF HER BILL. (Left) AN 
INTERVAL BETWEEN RAINSTORMS. THE HEN-HARRIER, 
VERY WET AND BEDRAGGLED, TRIES TO FEED HER FAMI'. 


a 


ning into the tent at all corners; however, neither I nor my instruments 
got as damp as might have been expected. But what of the harricr 
She, poor bird, had no tent and no mackintosh sheet, and she had ‘ier 
young ones to shelter. There she was, crouching over them, as wet as he 
proverbial drowned rat and the picture of woe. Even if a bird’s featues 
do not lend themselves to the expression of the emotions, the har’ er 
i, 
mn 
d 


ow 


registered misery in every wet feather. She shook her sodden he « 
blinked her amber eyes, rose carefully to her feet so as not to drip wate 
her babies, and looked at them lying snug, warm and dry, and all sov 1 
asleep. 

The storm had passed as suddenly as it came on, the sun \ 1s 
now shining and drawing a thousand glittering diamond lights from | ie 
raindrops that hung on heather, grass and rushes. The harrier hesita d 
for a moment, spread her wet wings and with difficulty flew off ti a 
neighbouring rock, where she preened and dried herself for some minuw‘ °s 
before returning to duty. She was still damp when she came bai <, 
still rather disreputable-looking, but she was no longer a picture f 
misery. The cock came, called her, and she went to meet him, quic! y 
returning with food that she fed happily to her family. Her expressi n 
was quite different now, and I shall never again say that birds cannt 
register emotion, even that of dejection and misery. 

As a fact, many birds are highly temperamental; for instance, ti.¢ 
peacock, posturing before his ladies with his five-foot-high eyed fan % 
glittering miracle about him, works himself up into a perfect frenzy «! 
excitement. His head-tuft quivers, his eyes look as if about to pop 01 
of his head, and he rattles every quill in a passionate ecstasy as wi 
a scream he runs at his lady and seems about to envelop her in h's 
wonderful train. But little does she heed his display, all this exhibi- 
tion of emotion; she merely turns aside as if bored and gets out of his way. 
The peahen, however, is temperamental enough in her own way. 
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shall never forget the indignation and 
anger of Old Jenny when a foolish 
young cock, I mean an ordinary barn- 
yard fowl, had the impudence to cheek 
her. He lowered his head, ruffled his 
hackles and offered to fight her. If 
Jenny had kept away from the fold- 
yard, and the manure heap at that, she 
would .not have been insulted. How- 
ever, insulted she was, and her indigna- 
tion was great. She glared at the foolish 
cockerel until even he began to wilt; but 
it was no good, the insult must be 
avenged. 

Wherever the cockerel went the 
pe hen followed. He had to turn and 
fig t whether he wished to or not, and 
M: dame trounced him well and truly. 
Rc ind the manure heap, about the 
ste >k-yard, in and out of the tractor- 
sh d raged the battle. The Light Sussex 
co « would have run away if he could, 
bu the peahen would not let him. Vin- 
di ive fury glared from her eyes and 
we depicted in every turn of her head. 

Dusk came and brought a truce, 
bu it was only a temporary one, for 
wi -n morning came and the cockerel 
cri 0t out of hiding behind the tractor 
Je ny Peahen was, in waiting and 
im nediately resumed the baitle, that is, 
if ou can term such a one-sided affair 
a lattle, for the cock had long seen the 
er or of his ways. He was a picture 
of voebegone dejection, while the peahen 
stil registered fury and vengeance. I 
tried to interfere, but it was no good, 
for Madame soon renewed the chastise- 
ment; nor did she desist until the 
wretched cockerel was humbled, not to 
the dust, but to the dirt and litter of 
the farm-yard. 

Some people may say that big birds 
are more emotional and express their 
feelings more vividly than smaller ones, 
but I think it is largely a matter of 
watching them. I have this year 
observed the ways of a score of 
sparrows, a pair of starlings and their 
young ones, three blackbirds and two thrushes 
that haunted a certain small lawn, a patch of 
grass enclosed on three sides by buildings, and 
on the fourth by a belt of shrubs. 

The sparrows were extremely lively and 
amusing. They were most entertaining to watch. 
One morning, some crumbs having been thrown 
out, the throng flew down to collect them. 
There were several smart little cocks 
with very black gorgets, sundry demure 
brown hens, and five or six young 
ones lately from the nest. These 
fluttered after the old birds, begging 
with quivering wings for food, but 
the elders paid them little heed. The 
-ocks especially were in such a hurry 
to pick up all the crumbs they could 
that they could not think of any- 
thing else. They jostled each other, 
and they hustled the hens. 

One particularly dapper little 
fellow, with an extra black front, 
snatched a crumb from under the 
very bill of a dowdy hen. I think she 
was the mother of the quivering-winged 
youngsters: at any rate she was 
worn and shabby. Perhaps hard work 
and family burdens had told on her 
temper, but at any rate she was in 
no mood to stand any nonsense—she 
went for the cock, she grabbed him 
by the wing, and she pecked him 
with all the strength of her sharp 
little bill. He squeaked and struggled 
but, like the perfect gentleman he 
was, did not attempt to hit the 
idy. All he did was to try to get 
way, while she trounced him soundly. 
he rest of the sparrow’ throng 
0ked round with, so it seemed to 
le, an amused air. 

However, the hot-tempered strong- 
caked lady continued to teach the 
ck good manners until he finally 
truggled free and flew off to the 
0f-top to put his feathers straight. 


= a 





THE PEACOCK IS AN EMOTIONAL BIRD—HIS 


SCREAM OF EXCITEMENT 


There he sat and preened himself, presently 
to be joined by the dowdy hen, when they 
perched together in the most friendly 
manner, and I jumped to the conclusion 
that the late trouble was but a tiff between 
husband and wife—he was certainly well 
hen-pecked. 

To go to very different types of bird, the 


A MALE, OR COB, 


MUTE 
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SWAN IN SEMI-ANGRY 
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goose has not what at first sight 
appears to be the most expressive 
of features, nor has the swan, yet 
both can show anger as plainly as 
any creatures in feathers or fur. No 
one doubts the gander’s feelings when 
he lowers his head, stretches out his 
neck, shakes his wings and, hissing 
like steam escaping from a safety-valve, 
runs at the intruder. In the same 
way we do not doubt the feelings of 
the male mute swan when he arches 
his lovely white wings above his back 
and, with bended neck, sails towards 
the spectator. We can watch his 
emotion subside; there was really no 
need to be so annoyed, and the tension 
of his pose is gradually relaxed. 

Anger is always intimidating; few 
creatures care to attack a foe that is 
in a real fury, and we find this turned 
to advantage in the defensive tactics 
of certain birds. The long-eared owl, 
for example, when it finds itself con- 
fronted with a foe from which it 
cannot escape, erects the so-called ear- 
tufts on the top of iis head, fluffs 
out its feathers, spreads its wings in 
a double fan, both arching and droop- 
ing them, glares unutterable things out 
of its glorious orange eyes, at the same 
time moving its head and snapping 
its beak. Whatever the bird’s real 
feelings may be, it expresses wrath, 
indeed intimidating fury, in the most 
realistic way. 

To return to birds when showing 
their real feelings, have you ever seen 
ravens billing, sitting side by side 
holding beaks in an attitude more fond 
and foolish than love-birds? This is 
a frequent performance during spring- 
time courtship, when their black 
feathered features seem eloquent with 
love. Doves are, of course, well known 
for their sentimental ways, and go 
in for a lot of billing and cooing, 
yet I always think them expressionless 
birds. 

When it is a matter of registering 
emotion give me the common gander. With 
konking and honking, spitting, hissing and 
extended neck, he leaves the spectator in no 
doubt of his emotions—he makes them exceed- 
ingly plain. I put him, as a film star, in the first 
class, particularly when it is a matter of record- 
ing wrath. 


~ 
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POWERSCOURT, CO. WICKLOW—I 


THE SEAT OF VISCOUNT 
POWERSCOURT 


The north front was built between 1728-43 for the Ist 
Viscount Powerscourt, probably from designs by Richard 
Cassels, in connection with an older fortified house. 
The south front followed about 1760-70, but appears not to 
have been finished internally till decorated and fur- 
nished by the 6th and 7th Viscounts, 1835-70. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Powerscourt is unsurpassed in the magnificence 

of its site and in the advantage to which this 
was turned in the nineteenth century by creating 
formal gardens in the grand manner, comparable to 
the princely Baroque gardens of Italy and Austria. 
The gardens will be illustrated next week, after we 
have explored the little less remarkable house that, 
incorporating portions of a fortified Jacobean—per- 
haps even older—structure, was brought into being 
in two stages during the eighteenth century and 
furnished with its present splendour largely in the 
nineteenth century. A third article will be devoted 
to the scenery of the domain, including the falls of 
the River Dargle, which maintain the superlative 
qualities of the house and garden by being 


A Pos the great Georgian houses of Ireland, 


1.—THE EAST SCREEN 


the highest in the British Isles. 

Lying a dozen miles south of Dublin 
among the Wicklow Mountains foothills, 
Powerscourt owes its position above the steep 
side of the Dargle valley to the strategic origin 
of the estate. The lands originally belonged 
to the Bishopric of Glendalough, in the heart 
of the mountains. In about 1320 Eustace de 
la Powere, or Poer, who held one carrucate 
in Stamelyn (Stragonil), probably built a 
fastness here, and thus gave the site its name. 
County Wicklow was not formed out of the 
wild tribal country till, two centuries later, 


to subdue the tribesmen and ravaged the 
country lying south of Dublin as far as Bray. 
He is recorded to have fortified Powerscourt, 
probably rebuilding it with a stone tower, to 
command the exits from the mountains down 
the Dargle and Glencree valleys that con- 
verge just above the site. On the fall of the 
FitzGeralds this building was in 1535 
destroyed by the O’Tooles. In 1538 it was 
granted to Peter Talbot, but continued to be 
held by the O’Tooles till eventually secured 
by Sir Richard Wingfield, Lord Powerscourt’s 
ancestor, under James I. 





Gerald 9th Earl of Kildare was encouraged 


The Wingfields were originally Suffolk 





2.—THE NORTH, ENTRANCE, FRONT 
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OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


knights living at Wingfield Castle, till its 
heiress in 1385 took it to Michael de la Pole. 
Thereafter Letheringham in the same county 
was the family seat. The father of Sir 
Richard Wingfield of Powerscourt was son of 
a younger son of this family and Governor of 
Portsmouth in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Sir 
Richard’s mother was sister of Sir William 
FitzWilliam, Lord Deputy of Ireland 1561 to 
1588, and no doubt the relationship was a 
cause of that great man’s nephew coming to 
Ireland. Sir Richard Wingfield—his portrait, 
hanging at Powerscourt and formerly at 
Letheringham, is seen in Fig. 12—was 
a professional soldier of dis- 
tinction, who had seen ser- 
vice in Flanders, France, 
Portugal, and against Cadiz, 
besides with Mountjoy in 
Ireland, before being ap- 
pointed Knight Marshal of 
Ireland by Elizabeth. In 
this post he was confirmed 
by James I, who in 1609 
granted him the land, 5 
miles long and 4 broad, held 
by the O’Tooles, and in 
1618 created him Viscount 
Powerscourt. On his death 
in 1634 without issue the 
estate devolved on his fist 
cousin, Sir Edward Wivg- 
field, of Carnew, Co. Wii k- 
low, himself a distinguish:d 
soldier whose father hid 
served with his uncle ad 
settled in Ireland. The ti le 
was revived in favour of | is 
grandson in 1665, but agi 0 
expired at his death, wh n 
again a first cousin succeed d 
to Powerscourt. The lat: :r 
died in 1728, and was fi: |- 
lowed by his only sci, 
Richard Wingfield (1697- 
1751) on whom the thi 1 
creation of the Viscount: 
was conferred in 1743. 

He initiated the buil:- 
ing of the present house. ©» 
the pediment of the er- 
trance front his arms appe«r 
with those of his secon! 
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4.—THE SOUTH TERRACE AND THE (ce. 1750) GARDEN FRONT 
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wife, a Rowley of Summerhill, whom he married in 1727, but 
without the coronet, so that this front must have been finished 
before 1743. The architect is traditionally said to have been 
Richard Cassels, as is the case with a number of Georg an 
mansions in Ireland, but jn this instance probably correctly. 


As was customary in the greater Irish country houses, he 
front is prolonged to produce the maximum effect, and to-: ay 
its length is further extended to the west (right of Fig. 3) by 
a series of courts including stables and the home farm addec in 
the nineteenth century in a simpler but analogous style. “he 
original extent is defined by the obelisks, surmounted by ea; es, 
at the end of the arcaded screen walls in Fig. 2. 

The main block comprises a wide pediment supportec 
seven Tuscan pilasters and backed by a blind attic (treate 
a podium bracketed by great volutes) continuing the upper ; 1 
of the saloon which occupies the entire centre and is lit | 
clerestory windows. The pairs of windows on either side of 
pediment feature indicate the relatively small amount of liv 1¢- 
space provided. On either flank a corridor was originally he 
only link to wing pavilions containing stables to the left « nd 
kitchen to the right, beyond which stretch the segme: tal 
screens. Each of these is centred in a lofty pedimented archy ay 
designed to serve the yards attached to the adjoining offi es 
These sereening features are compositions of much distinct: 
and beauty, especially the eastern (Fig. 1), where the remoy 
of the stable buildings from behind it (when the existing sta! 


7.—THE GUARD ROOM 


to the west were built and the east pavilion converted to 
a bachelors’ wing) enables the ilexes and cypresses of the gar« 2n 
to be seen as a background to the silvery granite masor y. 
Their association with the monumental forms of obel. k, 
arch, and pediment—these modelled with cool grey shad: ’s 
beneath the clear maritime sky—produce a picture that, for 
its classic elements, is peculiarly characteristic of Irish Baro 
architecture. It is now established that there were ot 2 
architects of distinction working at this time in Ireland besi 2s 
Cassels; but the Baroque qualities of this part of Powersco 
supplemented as we shall see by no less marked characteris 
within, ,leave little doubt that they are due to the Gern 
architect with his first-hand experience of the exuber 
classicism of Central Europe. 
The glorious site of the great house, directly facing 
pyramidal mass of the Sugarloaf Mountain which towers abc 
it in a distant view, called for no less. But the architect v °s 
not destined to realise his conception, whatever it was, for ¢ ¢ 
front towards the mountain and glen; and his silhouette of t © 
facade was transformed by the unrecorded successor w 
designed the garden front with lateral domes of green copp’ . 
These, though invisible from the forecourt, mingle with t ° 
additions made for the 7th Viscount to the right of Fig. 3 
; confuse what must originally have been intended to be a mon:- 
6.—THE STAIRCASE mentally distinguished composition. That the garden front we, 
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in fact, the work of another, later, 
hand is obvious not only from the 
manner of its junction with the 
earlier portion (Fig. 4) but from 
its totally different conception 
Fig. 9)—astylar, horizontal, flat, 
jevoid of central emphasis, and 
rather tediously worked all over 
with channelled rustication. 

he odd thing is that there 
js no record of when the south 
front was built; indeed, no sug- 
vestiin in the late Lord Powers- 
court s otherwise comprehensive 
history (so far as his authorities 
perm ted) of its not being con- 
temp rary with the north front. 
Yet i corroborative evidence were 
requi ed the internal finishing of 
the s uth rooms, for example the 
Larg:) drawing-room (Fig. 10), is 
later ban 1750in character. From 
these indications a date about 
1760 eems inescapably indicated. 

he reason for the building 
havi ¢ been dealt with in two 
stage is no doubt that much of 
the «id house was retained till 
after he addition to it of the north 
front with which it was largely 
incor rated. The extent to which 
this cems to have taken place is 
showi in the ground-floor plan 
wher walls of 6-8 ft. thickness 
have been tinted black and give 
us a south block (drawing-room, 
morring-room) with projecting 
wing: enclosing a forecourt (hall). 
The guard room in the ground 
floor of the eastern of these wings 
(Fig. 7) may retain its original 
vaulted construction. A blocked 
window of early type exists in a 
mass of masonry at the inner cor- 
ner of the dining-room. The plan 
also reveals the distance to which 
the south front extends westward 
of the main building so that 
its centre axis is well to the west 
of the latter’s. Even then the 
south entrance is not on it, being 
some five feet out of true. This 
divergence was due to the very 
thick north-south wall existing on 
the actual centre of the new front. 
No doubt the old block, of 
Jacobean or earlier date, con- 
tained the living-rooms occupied 
during the building operations— 


8.—THE SALOON. It occupies the whole 
centre of the north front over the entrance hall. 
and was furnished by the 6th and 7th Viscounts 
with Italian Baroque furniture of magnificent 
DRAWING quality 
ROOM 
which certainly did not much increase their 
number. 

If this theory is right, Cassels proceeded 
to fill the forecourt with the vast classical 
saloon and entrance hall beneath it, so that 

5 ENTRANCE § the width of the forecourt dictated its breadth 
HALL yl and that of the north pediment enclosing it. 

: SERVICE OFFICES The entrance hall has a row of nine 

KITCHEN ETC. arches along either side supporting the saloon 

colonnades above. Four of these arches are 

partially blocked by four fireplaces of 

Regency date, the flues of which ascend 

through the piers. An extraordinary feature 

of the hall is the decoration in stucco of the 

arches and coffered ceiling to represent 

4 scallop and cockle shells; an idea probably 

O20 derived from the “grotto halls” found in an 
analogous position in some German Baroque 

GROUND-FLOOR PLAN palaces, notably Pommersfelden, a com- 
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parison that tends to strengthen the attribu- 
tion to Cassels. The German Baroque character 
happens to be emphasised by the late Viscount’s 
astonishing, indeed unique, collection of Liis‘ey- 
weiblen—chandeliers made from antlers with the 
addition of painted wood sculptures in the for: : of 
women or other devices, found especially in Au: ‘ria 
and Tyrol. Several are 16th-century work, and 
bears the arms of the town of Lindau (Fig. (5). 
Besides armour, some of it excellent, he lso 
formed a collection scarcely to be matched _ |se- 
where of ancient and notable stags’ horns, the 
former mounted in the 16th- to 17th-century ma _ner 
with wooden or painted plaster heads (see Fig 
There are many 16- and some 20-pointers, 
those with turnips in their mouths are peculi: 
Bavaria, it is said. And there is, of course, an 
elk head (Fig. 14), one of the finest specimer s of 
this extinct giant, of 12 ft. 2 in. span. The pre ‘ent 
Viscount has collected cannons, of which nume< 
varieties and some remarkable examples are 
9.—_THE SOUTH FRONT centrated in the hall, with others on the roo 
the garden and elsewhere. 
Prolonging the hall to the south fron 
a drawing-room (Fig. 11). Its outstanding fea‘ ure 
is the carpet, worked by Lady Powerscourt 193'-40 
and measuring 26 ft. by 16 ft. The design, on 
a pale yellow ground, is adapted from that of 
a carpet from Raby Castle, now in the Bowes 
Museum, worked c. 1730 by Lady Grace Fitzroy, 
daughter of Charles II and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. It is a prodigious and beautiful work, 
reassuring evidence that the labours of ladies in the 
past are by no means exaggerated by tradition, 
though rarely, as in this case, equalled. The stair- 
case (Fig. 6), west of the hall, is somewhat dimly 
lit owing to the stained glass in its two unusual 
classically framed windows. The ceiling plaster- 
work with trophies in the corners has no trace of 
the Rococo of the 1740s and ’50s, so it would seem 
to have been finished during the later phase of 
operations. From the head of it an arch opens into 
the side of the saloon. 


This magnificent hall, or ballroom, 60 ft. by 
40 ft. by 40 ft. high, is lit from one end and 
by clerestories in the galleries. The design is 
adapted from Palladio’s version of . Vitruvius’s 
description of “an Egyptian Hall,” on which 
Lord Burlington freely modelled the Assembly 
Room at York, begun 1730. The principal feature 
in all three versions is the colonnades forming 
narrow aisles and supporting an upper order 
of pilasters. The Powerscourt saloon repeats 
Palladio’s width and height exactly, though not 
his length (120 ft.), and replaces his end colun 
with pilasters. The columns throughout are si: 
painted yellow Siena marble, and the ceiling, 
capitals and mouldings are enriched with gilc ng. 
The prevalent golden hue is reflected by the : oor 
of walnut parquetry in a big design repeating at § 
of the ceiling, and is accentuated by the Ita ian 
Baroque gilt chandeliers and furniture, mc ‘tly 
acquired c. 1875 from a palace in Bologna A 
pair of magnificent wrought and modelled | ass 
firedogs, from the Zambecarri Palace, Venice, 10t 
included in the photograph, have been attrib: ted 
to Giovanni Bologna. These furnishings, toge .er 
with the sculpture, were mostly acquired by -he 
late Viscount Powerscourt, whose brother, ‘he 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, was a talented artist nd 
contributed the paintings on gilt canvas fi ng 
the spaces on the upper walls and represen ng 
scenes from Moore’s poems. All these Victc an 
enrichments are sumptuous and unusually fin of 
their kind, but they somewhat distract from he 
intrinsic qualities of a very notable Geor, an 
classical hall. 

The enlightened taste, so far in advance oF 
alternatively in arrear) of their time, shown by he 
6th and 7th Viscounts in their decoration 4 
alteration of the great house and its gardens du: 1g 
the nineteenth century is as remarkable as 1¢ 
problem is curious why this complete refurnis! 2g 
11.—GROUND-FLOOR DRAWING-ROOM, WITH CARPET WORKED BY was necessary? For example, in the Up 

VISCOUNTESS POWERSCOURT. 1932-40 drawing-room, adjoining the saloon (Fig. 10), « 
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This applies to all the best chimney- 
pieces and 18th-century furniture 
in the house. I am doubtful, even, 
whether the Large drawing-room 
ceiling is not an 1835 version of 
Georgian; certainly the Georgian 
wainscoting of a charming circular 
room on the piano nobile in the 
south-east tower was inserted at 
that date. It is only possible to 
conclude that the interior of 
the later south front was not 
completed or furnished at the 
time. 

The Ist Viscount, who ini- 
tiated the rebuilding, died in 1751 
having presumably completed the 
north front and saloon. His son, 
we must suppose, undertook the 
south front, but as he died, unmar- 
ried, in 1761, may not have lived 
to see it finished. His brother, 3rd 
Viscount, built Powerscourt House, 
Dublin, with great magnificence, 
for which the drawings were sup- 
plied by one Mack, and is said to 


SIR RICHARD WINGFIELD, VISCOUNT have principally lived in Dublin 


ERSCOURT, d. 1634. 


Small drawing- 
beyond it, are 

y rablemarble and 

| chimneypieces 
‘epoch. But in 
case they were 

yved from houses 
dublin and in- 
serted here (Fig. 
16). The former 
came from a house 
in Aungier Street, 
together with the 
engraved steel grate, 
the latter from 
another house in the 
city. The very fine 
Chinese Chippendale 
mirror in Fig. 10 was 
bought in 1836-7 
from Tyrone House, 
Dublin (Lord Water- 
ford’s), and that in 
the Small drawing- 
room is a copy of 
that date of a Chip- 
pendale original. 
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By Cornelius Jansen 
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14.—IRISH ELK HORNS. 


till his death in 1788. The country 
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13.—CHAIR OF STATE 


Width 12 ft. 2 ins. 





MADE FOR KING 


GEORGE IV’s VISIT TO POWERSCOU RT. 1821 


house may therefore 
not have been used 
by him sufficiently to 
justify much expen- 
diture on its inter- 
nal finishing, and 
there is little evidence 
to show that the 4th 
or 5th Viscounts, of 
whom the latter died 
in 1823, leaving an 
only son aged eight, 
thought otherwise. It 
is true that in 1821 
King George IV was 
entertained for a day 
at Powerscourt, but it 
involved only a ban- 
quet in the saloon, 
and certain other al 
fresco spectacles. The 
doings of that great 
day, and of that re- 
markable son, must, 
however, be deferred 
to succeeding articles. 
(To be continued) 
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\5._SHELL GROTESQUE STUCCOWORK IN ENTRY HALL CEILING. With Lusterweiblen, Austrian, sixteenth and seventeenth 
16.—IRISH GEORGIAN CHIMNEYPIECE OF INLAID MARBLES. 
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HAND-MADE or 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


OST people are attracted by cut glass of 
M one type or another, and the beautiful 
older examples are prized by collectors. 
Yet, technically at any rate, some of the finest 
glass cutting was executed at the beginning of 
the present century. As always happens with 
a first-class product, however, cut glass has been 
debased by attempts to produce it cheaply and 
in quantity by machine methods. It is to help 
in distinguishing between the real and imitation 
that this article has been written. 

Glassware for the table and_ cocktail 
cabinet, sadly depleted by the war, will soon be 
available again. But the intending purchaser 
will, no doubt, be offered both hand-made and 
machine-produced articles, and there are many 
to whom the difference is not readily apparent. 
Yet it is at once discernible by the expert, who 
judges more by the general appearance than by 
any particular detail, a degree of proficiency 
acquired only by long familiarity with glassware. 
For the average person, however, to compare 
the characteristics of the real and the imitation, 
some knowledge must be gained of the methods 
of production. The great difference can be 
appreciated when it is realised that a machine- 
made article can be produced in a matter of 
minutes, whereas a hand-made article, almost 
exactly similar in appearance, would require 
several hours or even days in the hands of 
a skilled craftsman. 

In the case of the best crystal-cut glass, the 
objects themselves are shaped while still hot at 
the mouth of the glass furnace, some being 
entirely shaped by hand tools, while others are 
first blown by mouth in a mould and afterwards 
finished by hand. When cold, they are carefully 
inspected for blemishes and disfiguring marks, 
the best specimens being sent to the glass cutter, 
who paints upon them a rough outline of the 
design he is to follow. 

The glass cutter works in the first cutting 
operation with a soft iron wheel or disc some 
18 inches in diameter, the edge of which is 
shaped according to the type of cut required. 
If flutes or hollows are required on the glass 
article, the edge of the wheel has a rounded 
section, whereas if a mitre cut is wanted, the 
cutting edge is in the form of a sharp angle. 
\ continuous stream of wet sand is allowed to 
fall on the edge of the wheel as it rotates, and 
the cutter fashions his design by pressing 
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2.—AN EXAMPLE OF PRESSED GLASS- 
WARE FROM THE CONTINENT 
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MACHINE-MADE TABLE GLASS 


the glass against the cut- 
ting edge, following the 
pattern he has painted, The 
finish obtained by this first 
operation, having been 
caused by the abrasive action 
of the sand, is naturally 
rough, and it is necessary 
to remove the rough marks 
by a further cutting oper- 
ation. 

In this case the wheel 
is of stone, usually obtained 
from Scotland, and has a 
similar cutting edge to the 
iron wheel which was used 
to rough out the design. Fig. 
1 shows a glass cutter at work 
on this operation. The stone 
wheel as it rotates is lubri- 
cated by water and all heavy 
outlines already cut are now 
carefully traced and _ the 
rough marks caused by the 
sand smoothed over. Inter- 
lacing cuts are added usually 
by similar but smaller stone 
wheels. The design is now 
complete, but it has an un- 
polished appearance similar 
to smooth “frosted’’ glass. 

The final polishing is 
achieved by using wooden 
wheels which are fed with fine putty powder, 
and the article is given a high gloss either 
with a cork wheel or one of felt fed with 
rouge. 

In the attempt of later years to cheapen 
the production of cut glass, the latter steps of 
the process just described, that is, the use of 
the polishing wheels, have been set aside and 
the object, after it leaves the stone wheel with 
its unpolished design, is finally polished by the 
use of acids. It is placed in a leaden bath con- 
taining a mixture of sulphuric and hydro- 
fluoric acids, and in a few seconds the acid 
removes the entire skin of the glass article, 
including the unpolished surface of the design. 
The result is a high gloss surface which, when 
the process has been skilfully carried out, has 
the appearance of glass polished by the wood 
and felt process. When two objects, however, 
are placed side by side, one having been polished 
by hand methods and the other by the acid 
bath, there is very little doubt as to which 
is the more acceptable process. The intro- 
duction of the acid polishing process was, in 
the writer’s opinion a definite debasing of 
the art. 

But there have been other and much more 
serious downward steps. A machine was 
developed to execute the actual cutting in 
a simple repeated design, such as the flutes on 
tumblers. Engineering research was naturally 
encouraged by the great demand for these 
popular articles, and one cannot but admire the 
skill and ingenuity which produced the machine. 
Yet the soulless mechanical reproduction of 
work that for centuries had belonged to a skilled 
craftsman is deplorable on esthetic as well as 
sentimental grounds. The machine-cut tumbler 
can be recognised by the mathematical exacti- 
tude of the design, for the machine does not 
err. It lacks the vitality conferred by the slight 
inequalities of the hand cutter. 

Prior to the development of the cutting 
machine, a process was_ perfected  whicl, 
although a triumph of skill in machinery and 
mass production, was the final blow in the 
debasement of cut glass. By the new process 
the complete article, including the design, could 
be shaped in a matter of minutes, and was 
termed “‘ pressed’ glass. 

Although the quality of pressed glass has 
been improved by modern methods, it has even 
to-day neither the sparkle nor brilliance of the 
real crystal glass, as the nature of the glass to 
suit mechanical production is necessarily quite 
different from the crystal glass used in hand 
methods. By comparison it is dull and lifeless. 
The deep bell-like note emitted when real 


1.—A GLASS CUTTER AT WORK 


crystal glass is sharply struck will always be 
a criterion of its quality and cannot be repro- 
duced in glass objects made by machine. 

In the production of pressed glass articles, 
the semi-fluid glass is fed into iron moulds 
carved on the inner surface with the required 
design. A metal plunger is forced upon the soft 
glass which presses or squeezes it into the shape 
of the design. In a few seconds it is sufficiently 
‘set’? to be removed, when it is exposed to 
a hot flame which quickly imparts a high polish 
to the surface, eliminates the sharp edges caused 
by the pressing process and strengthens the 
glass against chipping. 

As the glass article is usually held by its 
base during the “‘fire-polishing’’ process, this 
part of the article is afterwards given a final 
polish by being smoothed by the stone wheel 
as in the cutting process and afterwards 
polished. 

In modern practice, also, the design 
pressed upon a machine-produced article is 


3.—DECANTER OF HAND-CUT 
CRYSTAL GLASS 
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afterwards cut by hand methods so as to make 
the article appear hand produced. Such a 
finish enables the article to be described as hand 
cut. Again, an article may be produced by 
machine with a perfectly plain surface and then 
decorated by the hand-cutting process. 

From the foregoing outline of the processes 
used in the production of table glass, it should 
now be possible for the layman to distinguish 
the difference between the real and imitation 


by their respective characteristics. In the 
“pressed’’ design there is in most cases a lack 
of smoothness in the deeper recesses of the cut. 
Th» “‘fire-polishing’’ process causes the super- 
fici: | melting of the glass, and any attempt to 
per etrate with the flame into the recesses of the 
cut only causes the melting of its edges. In the 
hard-cut design, the stone wheel leaves a 
per ectly smooth surface of uniform brightness 
anc tone and a sharp, well-defined edge. 
Another and easy means of recognising 
sor e types of ‘‘pressed’’ glass is by the seams 


or narks left by the joints of the mould in 
) ch it is pressed. The press mould must be 
tructed with hinged parts so that the article 
be freed after pressing. If these hinged 
1 s are not absolutely tight fitting, the article 
then show a slight seam or ridge, although 
1 an attempt is made to hide the disfiguring 
a k in the pattern. 
Bad designing is often a means of dis- 
1 uishing a “ pressed’’ pattern. In a geometric 
zn, for example, lines are often added which 
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4.—CUT GLASS GOBLET, SHOWING 
ALL THE BEAUTY OF HAND 
WORKMANSHIP 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“\HERE has lately been a good deal written 
and said about the revision of the rules of 
golf by the United States Golf Association 

an: the consideration of such revised rules by 
the Royal and Ancient Club. Some of it has 
been inaccurate, and perhaps, without any 
breach of confidence as a member of the Rules 
of Golf Committee, I may usefully clear the air 
by stating very shortly what has so far hap- 
pened. The revision by the U.S.G.A. consists 
largely of a regrouping of the rules, so that the 
rules for various forms of play, match, score and 
so on, are all to be found under the same head- 
ing; but there are also certain definite changes, 
some naturally more important than others, in 
matters of principle. 

The U.S.G.A. annnounced that their revised 
rules were to come into force on January 1, 1947. 
When the new Rules of Golf Committee was 
elected at St. Andrews at the end of September, 
its first action was to ask the U.S.G.A. whether 
they could see their way to postpone the coming 
into force of the new rules in the United States 
until our new Rules Committee had had time to 
consider the revised code and consult with the 
home Unions and the Governing Bodies of the 
Dominions on the subject. To this request the 
U.S.G.A. in a very courteous and friendly way 
acceded, saying that they were willing to wait 
for a reasonable time so that we here might have 
time for consideration. 

Our Rules Committee have accordingly 
consulted their various bodies, and in course of 
time will receive their answers. When they have 
done so they will be in a position to make such 
recommendations as they think right to the 
members of the Royal and Ancient Club at the 
next Spring Meeting. 

* * * 


That statement is perhaps rather prosaic, 
but it has at least, I hope, the advantage of 
being accurate, and there is at the moment 
no more to be said. In the circumstances I do 
not think it would be proper for me, as a member 
of the Rules Committee, to express any personal 
view on the various changes, such as the much- 
quoted one as to stymies, proposed by the 
U.S.G.A.; but perhaps I may express a personal 
opinion in favour of the re-grouping principle. 

‘ does appear convenient to have all the rules 
together and not to have to turn to a different 
ut of the book for stroke play. It may, by the 
ay, help to remove from the minds of golfers 
€ permanent confusion that seems to exist on 
certain points. As an example I may cite the 
ile in stroke play about the penalty for hitting 
ie flag from within twenty yards of the hole. 





There are hundreds of people who appear to 
think that this penalty also applies to match 
play, which, of course, it does not. This is the 
kind of confusion which, I hope, may be cleared 
away if the rules for match and stroke play are 
to be found cheek by jowl on the same page. 


* * * 


I will say no more lest I be indiscreet, but 
on the subject of rules in general I have just 
found something I hope not uninteresting. This 
was in the course of studying some of the recent 
answers of the U.S. Rules Committee to the 
questions addressed to them. Incidentally, 
though our own job at home is no sinecure, theirs 
appears still more unenviably laborious, and I 
am full of admiration for their learned, patient 
and painstaking answers to questions, very many 
of which need never have been asked, since the 
rules themselves provide precise answers. 

I could not help being a little, not I hope 
too disrespectfully, amused by the wording of 
some of the questions, such as that about Mrs. A, 
who is playing with Mrs. B., and wants to borrow 
her sand-wedge. ‘‘ They are good friends,” says 
the questioner with a picturesque irrelevance 
which reminds me of Shirley’s Leading Cases, 
a book that taught me the only law I can now 
remember. There is another question which 
begins still more picturesquely : “ Firstly let us 
set the scene. As an example we are using the 
seventh hole at Butterfield Country Club, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, par. 4, 370 yds., trees on the left- 
hand side of the fairway, and also deep 
grass, thickets, underbrush and a fence desig- 
nated out-of-bounds.’’ After this tremendous 
opening the question is a little disappointing, 
since it is simply whether the player having 
played a provisional ball and then found his 
first one in a nasty place can deem it unplayable 
and go on with his provisional ball. 

However, I have allowed myself to be drawn 
away from my point which is that of ‘‘ Winter 
Rules,’’ and may be interesting here because 
some such rules are now played in winter on a 
good many British courses. The question is 
this: ‘‘Can you provide me with a copy of 
suggested winter rules? Everybody plays them, 
although they do not exist. Arguments are 
frequent and unfortunate. Is it part of the 
winter rules that neither the line, the lie, the 
swing nor the flight of the ball should be 
improved?” To this the U.S. Rules Com- 
mittee answers : ‘‘As your question states, the 
Kules of Golf do not include so-called ‘winter 
rules,’ which are local rules. Like all local rules, 
they should be stated specifically by the local 
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it would be impossible to execute with a stone 
wheel, the object of the designer being to 
attract a dazzled and fascinated public by filling 
all the available space with prismatic effects. 
This is admirably displayed in Fig. 2, which is 
of an example from the Continent of ‘‘ pressed”’ 
glassware. Compare this with the decanter 
shown in Fig. 3, which is of hand-cut crystal 
glass produced in the last century, or with the 
elegant cut glass goblet shown in Fig. 4 of 
a somewhat earlier period. 

The extremities of a line or mitre cut by 
hand must necessarily taper to the surface to 
form a point, as the pressure on the cutting 
wheel is gradually released. Ina pressed pattern, 
however, the extremity of a line is often in the 
form of an angular prism. In some cases, indeed, 
no attempt is made to emulate hand cutting, 
and the design is ‘‘raised’’ from the surface 
instead of being pressed into it. 

The nature of the glass itself is a very safe 
guide. It is uneconomic for a “ pressed”’ article 
to be produced in good quality crystal glass. If 
the article is, therefore, sharply struck the 
crystal glass will emit a deep bell-like note. 
This ‘‘ring,”’ as it is termed, is noticeably 
absent from poorer quality glass, which is also 
relatively lighter in weight. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for the illustrations of the glass- 
wave (Crown copyright reserved) and to Messrs. 
James Powell & Sons, for the illustration of the 
glass cuttey at work. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


Committee. The following are suggested : A ball 
lying in a ‘fairway’ or on a putting green may 
be lifted, cleaned and placed (either by hand or 
by moving the ball with the club-head). A 
sunken or embedded ball elsewhere on the course 
except in a hazard, may be lifted, cleaned and 
dropped. The ball must be placed or dropped as 
near as possible to the place where it lay and so 
as to preserve as far as possible the stance 
required to play from the original lie, and it must 
come to rest not nearer to the hole being played. 
Some local committees restrict the distance the 
ball may be moved in a so-called ‘fairway,’ such 
as from six to twelve inches.” 


> 


* * *x 

As we originally took the notion of winter 
rules from the United States, it is both interest- 
ing and useful to know what the governing body 
there thinks that they ought to be, and those 
I have quoted seem, if I may say so with respect, 
commendable alike in their brevity and in the 
fact that they allow the player as little rope as 
may be; they do not permit him to give himself 
an easier shot than he would otherwise have had. 
Their use of the term ‘‘so-called fairway”’ is 
adroit, as ‘‘fairway”’ is not a word used in the 
rules of golf and is hard to define. That job, 
if necessary, must be left to a local committee, 
but I don’t think that a player ought often to be 
in any honest doubt on the question. 

It seems to me that winter rules, confined 
within those limits, must make a friendly game 
more pleasant on a muddy course, and that, 
since friendly games are played for pleasure, such 
rules can be all to the good. But they ought to 
be restricted to friendly games and not used in 
competitions for that, I feel, would be putting 
too high a price on virtue’s head. To have to 
dig continuously with an iron at a ball lying 
heavy on a muddy course is not only bad for the 
temper; it is bad for the player’s swing and he 
may find himself still involuntarily digging when 
spring and dry ground come round again. That 
is another argument for winter rules in reason. 
I confess that I once played for several winter 
days on a seaside course, which had had a bad 
time, so that the Committee were most anxious 
to preserve their fairways and save divots. 
Therefore we were bidden to tee the ball—yes, 
actually tee it on a wooden peg—on the fairway. 
As the course was soft and slow, it was undeni- 
ably cheering to take a driver through the 
green. On the other hand, a wooden tee made 
rather a travesty of the shorter iron shots. The 


experience as a whole, though it had its attrac- 
tions, was enervating and humiliating. 
rules had, in that instance, gone too far. 


Winter 
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PORTRAIT OF A ROARING GIRL 
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largely in light blue and brown. 


OMMON error concerning Mary Frith, 
Cs (died 1659), long maligned as ‘‘Moll Cut- 

purse,” is largely due to the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, donor of a famous South 
Kensington library. In 1840, in his edition of 
Middleton (11, 428), Mr. Dyce opined that ‘‘she 
was distinguished in the different characters 
of bully, prostitute, procuress, fortune-teller, 
thief, pickpocket, receiver of stolen goods and 
forger of writings.’”’” At least one of these 
epithets, if used of a living lady, might be action- 
able. Mr. Dyce cites no evidence for it, and 
there is none. He has slender ground for some 
of his other allegations. 

His catalogue is the more misleading be- 
cause it magnifies a criminal record, and leaves 
out the rest. In 1889, Mr. A. H. Bullen, of 
Song Book fame, who might be expected to 
have known better, repeated Mr. Dyce, almost 
to the word, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Wis article has dominated later 
accounts, such as Chandler’s romantic Roguery 
(1907), and the popular idea of her. An essay 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot (1927), and a recent acquisition 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, now offer 
occasion for a more humane view. 

In 1611 Thomas Middleton and Thomas 
Dekker printed their play The Roaring Girle, 
or Moll Cutpurse, which had lately been pro- 
duced on the Fortune Stage. ‘‘ Roaring Boys’”’ 
was for a century or more the current name for 
the toughs of the town, of whom “every one 
Fights, Domineers, Swaggers and Rails.’’ There 
seem to have been several Roaring Girls. Mary 
Frith is the most famous. 

The English had long had a_ regard 
for these male types. Mary Ambree distin- 
guished herself in 1584 at the siege of Ghent. 
She became the subject of an admirable ballad 
(printed by Percy, Reliques, ed. 1775, II, pp. 


219-222), :— 


When captaines couragious whom death 
colde not daunte, 

Did march to the siege of the cittye of Gaunte 

They mustred their souldiers by two or by three, 

And formost in battle was Mary Ambree 


When brave Sir John Major was slaine in her 
sight 

Who was her true lover, her joy and delight, 

Because he was slain most treacherouslie 

She vow'd to revenge him, did Mary Ambree. 


It concludes, in the non-bowdlerised version :— 


But this virtuous maiden despised them all, 
I'll neve sell my honour for purple or pall 
A mayden of England, Sir, never will be 
The whore of a monarch, quoth Mary Ambree. 






PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS (WITH INITIALS OF THE 
FUTURE CHARLES II). Plaster panel, 3 ft. 10 ins. by 5 ft. 8 ins., painted 
From Hilton Hall, Huntingdonshire. 
Given by Mr. David Garnett to the Victoria and Albert Museum 


By W. A. THORPE 
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There are numerous early allusions to her 
(e.g. Jonson, in 1609, Epicene, IV. 2). An earlier 
warrior, Long Margaret, from Lancashire, beat 
the carrier out of his fare and got a job in a tap- 
house, where she met Skelton, the ‘‘queer ”’ 
poet, and others. She saw service under Henry 
VIII and returned with a soldier to a public- 
house in Islington. She liked men’s apparel. 
Her namesake, Long Meg of Westminster, was 
the subject of a squib on her Life and Pranks in 
1582, and of later notices, including a play called 
Roaring Megge (1598). 

The quarto of The Roaring Girle shows on 
the title page a woodcut of Mary Frith (Fig. 3) 
in male attire with breeches and stockings, a 
sword over her left shoulder and a pipe in her 
mouth. The play is abundant in low jokes, 
many of them at her expense; the character 
of this ‘“‘maddest fantasticalst girle’’ may be 
represented by two speeches :— 
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3.—A WOODCUT ON THE TITLE 
PAGE OF THE PLAY, THE ROARING 
GIRLE 


2.—ROYAL ARMS (CHARLES I). 
ingdonshire, where this and the preceding panel were found in 
the same room as those portraying Mary Frith. By permission 
of Mr. David Garnett and the Vicar and Churchwardens of Hilton 
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From Hilton Hall, Hunt- 


SIR ALEX: 
A creature, saith he, nature hath brought forth 
To mock the sex of woman. It is a thing 
One knows not how to name : her birth began 
Eve she was all made : ’tis woman more than 
man, 
Man more than woman; and, which can hap 
The sun gives hey two shadows to one shape. 
Nay more let this strange thing walk, stand ov 
sit, 
No blazing star draws more eves after it. 
(Act. i, Sc. i) 
Her spirited lines for her fight with Laxton have 
all the pauses in the right places :— 
MOLL : 
To teach thy base thoughts manners; thou't 
one of those 
That thinks each woman thy fond flexible 
whore; 
If she but cast a liberal eye upon thee, 
Turn back her head, she’s thine; or amongst 
company 
By chance drink first to thee, then she’s quit’ 
gone, 
There is no means to help her; nay for a nee’, 
Wilt.swear unto thy credulous fellow-lechers, 
That thou art more in favour with a lady 
At first sight than her monkey all her lifetim:. 
How many of our sex, by such as thou, 
Have their good thoughts paid with a blast: i 
name 
That never deserv'd loosely, or did trip 
The path of whoredom beyond cup and li; ' 
But for the stain of conscience and of soul, 
Better had women fall into the hands 
Of an act silent than a bragging nothing; 
There is no mercy in’t. What durst move yo , 
sir, 
To think me whorish? 
(Act. III, Sc. i [Dyce, II, p. 380 


There are several allusions in the ple ' 
to Mary Frith’s pipe-smoking and ale-drinkin 
and in general to the new vogue for tobacc 
Her attire is the subject of jokes about h: 
breeches, on and off, and of a scene, in whic 
a tailor comes on to measure her for the lar; 
breeches known as “‘the great Dutch slop 
(Act. II, Sc. ii). It is “dressed as a man ”’ the 
she fights Laxton. She herself refers to tl 
practice of ladies who kept a monkey as a pe 
and at one of her entrances she is accompani¢ 
by a porter with her viol, who asks: ‘Shall 
carry this great fiddle to your chamber, Mistre: 
Mary?” (Act. II, Sc. ii.) 

The quality of the play and of its heroin 
was described by Mr. T. S. Eliot in his essa’ 
on Thomas Middleton (Faber.) ‘The Roarir 
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Girl,’ he says, “has no apparent relation to 
Middleton’s tragedies, yet it is agreed to be 
primarily the work of Middleton. It is typical 
of the comedies of Middleton and it is his best... 
fhe Girl . .. remains a type of the sort of 
woman who... lives only for a principle.” 
Mr. Eliot continues :— 


As literature, as a dispassionate picture of 
human nature, Middleton’s comedy deserves to be 
»membered chiefly by its real—perpetually real— 
od human figure of Moll the Roaring Girl. That 
liddleton’s comedy was “photographic,” that it 
troduces us to the low life of the time far better 
an anything in the comedy of Shakespeare or the 
mmedy of Jonson, better than anything except the 
imphlets of Dekker and Greene and Nashe, there 
little doubt. But it produced one great play— 
1e Roaring Girl—a great play in spite of the tedious 
ng speeches of some of the principal characters, 
spite of the clumsy machinery of the plot : for the 
ison that Middleton was a great observer of human 
ture, without fear, without sentiment, without 


ejudice. 
Of other contemporary accounts of her 
\dity, the most interesting are Thomas 


eld’s Amends for Ladies, a satirical play 
1 the follies of women, printed in 1618, and 
e verses of her fellow-publican, John Taylor 
580-1653) in The Water Cormorant (1622). 
iere are several other early allusions. 

Not long before her death, in July, 1659, 
urnalists obtained her life-story. One of 
em wrote down her Diary from her in- 
rmation in the first person and _ prefaced 

with his own remarks. The resulting 
1odecimo was entitled The Life and Death 

Mrs. Mary Frith,/Commonly Called MAL 
( UTPURSE/Exactly Collected and now Publish’d 
y the Delight and Recreation/of all Merry Dis- 
ised Persons. This was published in London 
1662 for a bookseller, W. Gilbertson, whose 
1op in Giltspur Street, without Newgate, was 
uled The Bible. Indications of religious per- 
iasions in the text suggest that Gilbertson 
imself may have written up his celebrated 
‘ighbour, though this was not quite the only 
umphlet about her. 

She was born in or about 1584, the daughter 
a shoemaker in the Barbican held “‘in good 
steem,’’ and was ‘“‘brother to a Minister.’’ 
he took after her father and was “often 

n company with shoemakers, a profession for 
her father’s sake she always favoured.”’ As a 
virl she was sent into domestic service, but her 
boisterous and masculine spirit ’’ did not take 
to It. 

She had a “natural abhorrence ’”’ to the 
tending of children, she could ‘‘ not endure the 
Bakehouse nor the Magpie Chat of the Wenches.”’ 
She was ‘‘a very Tomrig and Rumpscuttle ” and 
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4.—PORTRAIT OF MRS. MARY FRITH 
IN LATE LIFE, with her eagle and monkey, 


and a sword by her side 


By permission of the National Portrait Gallery 


‘‘delighted only in Boys play and pastime.”’ 
So she ran away when she was “hardly twenty ”’ 
and made her living by her prowess. 

She took to wearing men’s clothes, “an 
Hermaphrodite in manners as well as in Habit.”’ 
““Tobacco,”’ she adds in her Diary, ‘“‘was grown 
to be the great Mode, and a sect of Swaggerers 
there were denominated Puffers and high 
Huffers. I was mightily taken with this vanity 
because of its affected singularity; and no 
Woman before me ever smoakt any.” This 
seems to be a just claim, though “Sidney’s 
sister ’’’ bought tobacco. Gilbertson confirms 
Middleton’s view that no man could “‘affirm 
that she had a Sweet-heart, or any such fond 
thing to dally with her.’’ She was “‘not woo'd 
nor solicited by any man,”’ and her wedding 
““ grew to be such a proverb as the kisses of Jack 
Adams.” 

She graduated asa gangster and pickpocket, 
but the chief complaint against her was her 





5.—MRS. MARY FRITH: PANEL VI FROM HILTON HALL 
Plaster painted in colours. About 1632 


Sight measure : 


Height, 2 ft. 103 ins. 


Width, 4 ft. 23 ins. 


By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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attire. In 1611-12 she was cited to appear on 
that score in the Court of Arches, and got off 
with a sentence ‘“‘to do Penance in a white 
sh2et at Paul’s Cross during morning Sermon 
on a Sunday.” The crowd, says even the cen- 
sorious Chamberlain, ‘‘tarried rather to hear 
Moll Cutpurse ’’ than her preacher. It was then 
that Middleton put her into his play. Early in 
the Civil Wars, she held up General Fairfax 
on Hounslow Heath, perhaps a political feat, 
for she was a great Royalist. She shot him 
through the arm, and killed two horses, and got 
away to Turnham Green, where her horse failed 
and the Parliament men caught her. But she 
talked and paid herself into a pardon. 

The proceeds of her exploits brought her to 
easier circumstances. In later life she had a 
house two doors from the Globe Tavern in Fleet 
Street, near The Conduit. Here she presided 
over a kind of pawnshop, where questions were 
not asked, combined with a public-house. Here 
she became the uncrowned queen of the under- 
world. ‘“‘In my house,” she says, “‘I set up a 
kind of brokery for Jewels rings or Watches 
which have been stolen or pinched... I might 
have called it the Insurance Office, for the losers 
were sure upon Compensation to Recover their 
goods.”’ “Your Governesse,” says her bio- 
grapher invoking her ‘‘runners,”’ ‘‘ was famous, 
your Government under her Discipline no less 
reputable for its due regulation.” 

Here occurred, when she was fifty-four, the 
great event of her life. Egotism beyond the 
usual of her kind appears in her account of it : 

After that unnatural and detestable rebellion 
of the Scots in 1638, upon his Majesties return home 
to London, where preparation was made for his 
Magnificant Entry I was also resolved to show my 
Loyal and Dutiful Respects to the King in as ample 
a manner as I could. . . and therefore I undertook 
to supply Fleetstreet Conduit adjacent to my House 
with Wine to run continually for that Triumphal 
Day, which I performed with no less Expence 
than Credit and Delight and the Satisfaction of all 
Comers and Spectators ... And as the King passed 
by me, I put out my Hand and caught Him by His, 
and grasped it very hard, saying, Welcome Home, 
CHARLES! His Majesty smiled, and I beleeve 
took m2 for some Mad Bold Beatrice or other, while 
the people shouted and made a noyse in part at my 
Confidence and presumption, and in part for joy 
of the King’s Return. The rest of that day I spent 
in jollity and carousing and concluded the Night with 
fireworks and Drink. 


‘This Celebrated action of mine, being ”’ she 
adds, ‘‘ the talk of the Town, made people look 
upon me at another rate than formerly... Iw as 
no more Mal Cutpurse, but Mrs. Mary Frith.’ 
Her secret was that she was good com- 
pany. She knew half London, and she was 


a fee BP 6 fe ie ; 


f ner _ fasties 


6.—ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF MRS. 
MARY FRITH IN HER PRIME 
Print used by the painter of Hilton Panel VI 


By permission of the National Portrait Gallery 
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fond of talking of her “firm and close 
friendship” with notabilities. She would 
never forget, she said, “‘my fellow 
humourist Banks the Vintner in Cheap- 
side, who taught his horse to dance 
and shood him with silver.’’ She knew 
most of the ‘“ keepers,”’ especially Ralph 
Briscoe, the Clerk of Newgate, “a 
notable and famous person.” As lady 
bountiful she would carry charity on Sun- 
days to the prisoners of Ludgate and 
Newgate. She died of dropsy at the 
age of 74, and was buried in St. 
Bridget’s Church. ‘He that looks not on 
Mal Cutpurse with Admiration,” wrote 
her biographer, ‘‘is not fit to carry Guts 
to a Beare.’’ His view was shared by a 
more notable man of letters. In Hudibras, 
published four years after Mary Frith’s 
death, when her celebrity was at its height, 
Samuel Butler compared her with Joan of 
Arc (I, ii, 368) : 

A bold Virago, stout and tall 

As Joan of France ov English Mall 

In 1945 alterations at Hilton Hall, 
Hilton, Huntingdonshire, brought to light, 
above 18th-century panelling in a room on 
the ground floor, a plaster wall painted 
with figures and heraldry in red, blue, 
green and other colours, on a cream 
ground. Seven portions of the wall have 
been recovered, and framed as panels. 
Of the four retained by the owner, Panel 
I shows part of an archway, and within 
it the upper part of the figure of a girl 
in costume of about 1620. Panels II and III 
bear the initials C and R respectively, for 
CAROLVS REX, that is, Charles I. 

Panels V, VI and VII, the most interesting 
of the series, have been most generously given 
by Mr. David Garnett, of Hilton Hall, to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The largest, 
No. V (Fig. 1), is boldly painted with the 
feathers and motto of the Prince of Wales, 
flanked by the initials C and P, for Carolus 
Princeps (Charles II as Prince of Wales), above 
thedate, 1632. Thedetailsof costume in the other 
panels, and other indications of date, suggest 
that the room may have been painted tocelebrate 
the birth of the Heir to the Throne in 1630. 

Panel No. VI, included in the Exhibition 
of English Decorative Art in Room 62, contains 
the only known paintings of Mary Frith. It 
is divided by a classical column in purple 
on a ground painted brown on cream in imita- 
tion of wood grain (Fig. 5). The round-headed 
arches are in blue and green with bases and 
capitals in purplish-brown. On the left is a por- 
trait of her. She is attired in costume 
of the period of James I: plumed man’s hat of 
the type then known as_ copintank, or 
sugar-loaf in red, ruff and gloves in grey-green, 
skirt and bodice in cream, with details in red. 
She holds, as may be seen, a clay tobacco-pipe 
in her right hand and is blowing smoke from her 
lips. In her left hand she holds a half-full 
drinking-glass, of a kind known from fragments 
to have been made in England about 1620-1650 
by denizen and native glass-makers under the 
Mansell monopoly. Her pet monkey is painted 
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7.—PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN WITH LUTE, OF 

UNCERTAIN IDENTITY. Panel VII from Hilton Hall. 

Sight measure: Height, 2 ft. 9} ins. Width, 2 ft. 7} ins. 
By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


in purplish-brown. In the couplet below, in 
black Gothic letters on cream :— 


Non sence is non sense though it please my 

mind 

and is not proper for this sex and kind, 
the first words are a pun on ‘‘incense,’”’ one of 
the facetious synonyms for tobacco-smoke 
current early in the seventeenth century. 

In the other portrait of Panel VI (Fig. 5) 
the ‘‘sugar loaf’’ hat is in red, the ruff and 
gloves in grey-green, bodice and skirt mainly 
in blue and green, with details in red. She holds 
a hand mirror, and in her left hand what may 
be a cylindrical ‘‘beer-glass.’” The pet eagle 
perched behind her back is painted in purplish- 
brown. The couplet reads :— 


Not soe quicke sighted is ve eagle for her pray 
as I new fashions spie tomake me gay 


Inscription and portrait closely accord with 
an engraved portrait of Mary Frith in the 
National Portrait Gallery, to which Mr. Garnett 
has kindly referred. It is an extremely rare 
variant of a small number of rare portraits (Fig. 
6, cf.5). No print has been found corresponding 
with the other portrait; perhaps its variations 
are due to the plaisterer, but the fact of the 
inscription suggests that such a print may have 
been used. 

In Panel No. VII (Fig. 7) the subject is 
probably another female celebrity, though else- 
where Mary Frith is described as having a viol. 
She appears, hatless, in a dress painted 
in cream and brown with collar and cuffs in 
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grey-blue and other details in red, the 
lute being in cream, and the stag’s head 
in purplish-brown. 

The panels, are conspicuous amony 
English plaster-painting for their mur] 
bravery and vivid colours. They ma» 
be related to a growing tendency of 
English decoration in the seventeen‘, 
century to take its themes not exclusive 
from the classical paradigm, the can 
of the Scriptures, or the botany 
books of the Low Countries, but fro 
figures and scenes of a vernacular wor! . 
They may be compared a little earli r 
with the skimmity-ride in mould i 
plaster at Montacute (Fig. 8), or 4 
little later, in tapestry, with the Addin - 
ton bowling-green. In Latin poetry t 
least it might be expected that ti 
subjects would be Latin, yet in tie 
Liber Plantarum (1668) and the Campan. ¢ 
Vndellenses (1678) subjects and treatme t 
are already truly English. 

Latinity still dominates Panel I¥ 
(Fig. 2), the most interesting of tle 
pieces at Hilton, now given by Mr. Dav.d 
Garnett to Hilton parish church, = The 
Royal Arms of England, as borne by 
Charles I, within the Garter, are su) - 
ported by the Lion and the Unicorn and 
magnificently mantled in ermine and 
plumes. Below is a three-fold ribbon 
bearing the black roman capitals : 

EXVRGAT / DEVS DISSIPENTVR 
INIMICI EIVS 
words more familiar in the form : 


Oh Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall. 
This is perhaps the earliest hint in English 
decoration of one of a cycle of late medizval 
Latin songs from some of the words of which the 
words of what became the National Anthem 
eventually sprang. The words of one such song 
still occur in a song-book prepared for a per- 
formance on November 28, 1743, for the 
birthday of Princess Augusta, wife of ‘ Poor 
Fred ”’: 
O Deus Optime 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem nostrum ; 
Sit leta victoria 
Comes et gloria 
Salvum jam facito 
Tu Dominum 


Exurgat Dominus 
Rebelles dissipet 
Et veprimat ; 
Dolos Confundito ; 
Fraudes depellito ; 
In te sit sita spes 
O Salva nos 


A “monkish version,” in Latin, known to LD. 
Burney, probably not this one, was sung in tlc 
time of Charles II, and (as this panel suggest 
in the time of James I and Charles I. Bit 
this matter, though by no means inappropria‘° 
to Mary Frith, is too long to explore here, 


8.—PLASTER RELIEF, ABOUT 1600, ON THE WALL OF THE GREAT HALL OF MONTACUTE HOUSE, SOMERSET 


(Left) CRIME. The husband, left to mind the baby, and seeking consolation, is accosted by his wife with a clog. 
(Right)—PUNISHMENT. The skimmity-ride; a traditional penalty for matrimonial dissent and kindred offences 


Illustrated by permission of the National Trust 
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DR. OLIVER, inventor of the famous Bath 
Oliver Biscuit, was untiring in his zeal for the 
poor. In this reproduction from the original 
painting by William Hoare, he is seen with his 
friend and collaborator, Jerry Pierce, examining 
patients in the Bath General Hospital, which 
he helped to found 
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In the brilliant and fashionable assemblies of 
Eighteenth-Century Bath, the celebrated biscuits 
enjoyed a reputation which has since developed 
into a national demand. 


ovtts ORIGINAL 


Bath Oliver 


BISCUITS (: 
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vivileged . ° 


Since 1834, we have imported the 
world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with it 
many privileges. _ For privilege it 
is, indeed, to be able to smoke 
and recommend to others a 
cigar so delicate in flavour 
and so. delightfully mild 
as La Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar has 
met the demand of critical 
taste for over 70 years 
we can, and do (as sole 
importers of this brand 
in the United Kingdom) 
recommend it un- 
reservedly. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


———{ Faultless Jamaican Cigars }-—— 


All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 50 from 50/6 upwards. 











Manufactured by 


B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., KINGSTON, 
i JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
0 tlete33 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (of Great Britain & Ireland),LTD. L.T.3 








Why short in 1946? 








The Johnnie Walker on sale today is blended from old and 
diminishing reserve stocks. They have to last until distilling 
can start again and enough whisky has matured to make up the 
five years’ production lost by war. All good whisky is rare. 


Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 


hidle 
Cider 


Thirst come— 
thirst served 
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AN 18TH-CENTURY RECIPE BOOK 


deemed essential equipment in a well- 

managed household but which have 
now passed almost out of memory, not the least 
interesting is the old family recipe book. 

Its contents, to begin with, are enter- 
tainingly varied : ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Receipt for the 
Colic,’ ‘‘Great Aunt’s Elder-flower Water,’’ and 

‘Uncle Thomas’s Remedy for the Gout or the 
gue’’ all find a place in it. Its secrets were 
jealously guarded and revealed only as a special 
ark of favour to anyone outside the family 
circle; they were handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, together with Honiton lace 
\edding veils and christening robes 
«nd Sunday-best beaver hats. r 
Historically, too, these forgotten 
comestic arcana are by no means 
ithout value, and the searcher for 
eriod colour may gather from their 
\ ellowed pages and faded ink quite 
« number of interesting sidelights on 
tae ways and manners of a bygone 
time. 

A time of lavish hospitality, 
cxemplified in the ingredients of 

uddings, cakes and made dishes of 


Aveces the many items which were once 


(ore7 Jer 
<ll kinds; a time, too, of resulting ~~ > 


ond the like; a time, certainly, of 


By C. FOX SMITH 


roughly, of the Seven Years’ War to that of the 
Crimean campaign. A good proportion of the 
earlier entries are remedies of various kinds, 
suggesting that the writer lived in some fairly 
remote rural district where one did not call the 
doctor out except as a last resort. Herbs play 
an important part in their composition, as, for 
example, in the case of “‘ Histerick Water ’’—no 
doubt in frequent requisition in the days when 
attacks of ‘the vapours” and similar complaints 
were everyday occurrences in the lives of certain 
types of elegant females of all ages. The recipe 
follows. 

Bryony root ten pound weight, Savin one 


AAS recht ts: Hoke Laffey EU ua to five 
Woke ome Galore of Me As wk Dowla Z,sfted 


wo pey wee o 


ZA py anton aa for) of Je Lr7e as faery Ys 


troubles in the shape of gout, colic Gurmgua Ceenr Lh, po tiv Ouriees 


1e survival of the fittest, for only aA 
(ie strongest constitutions, surely, 
could have survived the administra- 
tion of some of the nostrums pre- 





scribed for them. Children, ~° 5f 
especially, must have trembled * “ff 
exceedingly when the family 


medicine cupboard was unlocked and 
some well-known and detested bottle, 
nauseous in taste and smell, brought 
forth to be administered as a correc- 
tive for juvenile ailments. 

Those who know their Dickens 
will recall the occasion when Mr. 
Bumble was pressed to take “‘a leetle 
drop of somethink” by Mrs. Mann, 
the ‘‘somethink”’ in question being 
further particularised as ‘“‘‘ what I’m 
obliged to keep a little of in the house, 
to put into the blessed infants’ Daffy 
when they ain’t well . . . It’s gin. 
I'll not deceive you, Mr. B. It’s gin.’ 
‘Do you give the children Daffy, 
Mrs. Mann?’ inquired Bumble, 
following with his eyes the interest- 
ing process of mixing. ‘Ah, bless 
‘em, that I do, dear as it is,’ replied the nurse. 
‘I couldn’t see ’em suffer before my very eyes, 
you know, Sir.’”’ 

And here, culled from one of these treasured 
domestic anthologies, is “A Receipt to Make” 
this very Daffy’s Elixir, or Elixor, as the writer 
preferred to spell it. 


Take one Gallon of the Best Double 
Distilled Anneyseed. 

A Quarter of a pound of Juneper Berreys. 

Corander Seed two Ounces. 

Gumguacum Chips two Ounces. 

Allocompain Root Sliced two Ounces. 

Stick Liquerish Sliced two Ounces. 

A pound of Reasons of the Sun Stoned. 

Four Ounces of (something I cannot 
—. but which may be Senna) bruse the 

eed. 

Half an Ounce of the Best Turkey 
Rhubarb Sliced. 

Putall the Ingreedants into the Anneyseed 
and Lett it Infuse 12 Days and Stir it twice 
Every Day. Then Strain it off and Bottle it. 


The particular book from which the recipe for 
his horrible compound is taken is bound in well- 
humbed and weathered vellum, bearing on the 
over the title, “ Receit Book—Salves, etc.’’ and 
he date 1755. 

As a matter of fact only a part of the 
ontents belong to that date. Later hands 
ave added their quota so that it covers a full 
entury of domestic science, from the period, 


2 cor fa mere 


he heat it 
: fact! 2, 
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A RECIPE FOR DAFFY’S ELIXIR 


handfull, of Mugwort, Rue and Pennyroyal of 
each two handfulls, Dittany of Crete and 
Orange peel of each one counce, Castor half 
an ounce; To which add Six quarts of the 
best Spirits and the same quantity of water 
and draw off seven quarts. 


“Wonderful herbs,’”’ as we know, “had our 
fathers of old,” and no doubt the bryony root 
and savin (otherwise a small kind of juniper), 
the mugwort and rue and pennyroyal may have 
had a beneficial effect on the “histerick”’ 
patient; but one cannot help wondering whether 
the six quarts of the best spirits might not have 
had just as good an influence without the rest of 
the more or less noxious ingredients The owner 
of the book seems to have been somewhat of the 
same opinion, for wine and spirits figure in a 
good many of his or her nostrums. “An Excel- 
lent Cordial for Digestion,’’ for example, con- 
tains, together with Venice treacle, rhubarb, 
“alloes,’”’ gentian root, saffron, zedoary, agaric, 
and cochineal, one quart of brandy—and in 
most cases, like the butter at the Mad Hatter’s 
tea-party, “it was the best brandy ’’—probably, 
in the opinion of the patient, good brandy 
spoiled. 

It is pleasant to turn from these medicinal 
compounds to more appetising subjects. Direc- 
tions for making mead wine may be of interest 
to bee-keepers. 


Toevery Gallon of Water put 4 pouuds of 
Honey, let it boyl one Hour, keep scimming it, 


Ahk Lig ceerme vk Chee Lise Criss eev 
eS a7 Creator of Mc ies Seco 


Omees ef Toene: ruse Phe Sis 
-~ Powe Oboat Fuk Mabon’ 


and when have done rising, put a quarter of 
a Pound of Hops to ten Gallons, and let it 
boyl a little after, put the peel of a Sevill 
Orange to every Gallon into a Tub and 
strain the Liquor to it, when nigh cool work 
it with some barm and put the Peels into 
the vessell with it. 

Home-made wines (many with a terrific 
kick in them!) had a corner in most house- 
wives’ cupboards in the days before gaseous 
mineral waters were known. Here is a recipe 
for ‘‘Orange Wine with Raisons,”’ interesting to 
read though sadly impractical with “raisons”’ on 
points and in short supply at thi.t. What did 

our forefathers know of either 
points or short supply when they 
took 
Gallons of Water 
Thirty-five pounds of Raisons to 
make your Wine, which Wine we 
keep a year, at the end of which 
time Rack it, adding the juice 
of Twenty Sevill Oranges run 
through a Jelly Bag, putting 
three Parts of the Peel into the 
Cask. 

“A Pint of Brandy,” adds the 
recipe, ‘‘ will not hurt it.” 

There are several formule for 
elder wine, of which the following is 
one. 

Take one bushell of Berries 
pick’d clean fom the Stalks, put 
them into twelve Gallons of Water 
for two or three days, stiring them 
once a Day, then bruise the Berries 
and boyl it altogether half an hour 
and strain it off; add to each 
Gallon a pound of the best thick 
Treacle and boy] it again for half 
an hour longer, then let it stand 
in your Tub till almost cold, when 
work it with barm and run it, 
adding Spice, Ginger, Mace and 
Cloves. 

Various concoctions of elder 
flowers for cosmetic purposes are also 
included, but it is a little startling 
to find a “Receipt for the Eyes” 
starting off gaily with ‘‘ White Vitriol 
One Scruple.” 

In an age of “ home-cured”’ one 
naturally expects to find methods 
of dealing with bacon and hams, 
and these are not greatly different 
from those in use to-day. “A receit for a 
Westphalia Ham” is worth quoting :— 

Take your ham and rub it very well 
with four ounces of Salt Petre finely beaten 
and let it lie so for one day, then put it into 
a quart of the strongest Stale Beer, Bay Salt. 
common Salt, and brown Sugar of each half 
a Pound, pour this on your ham boiling hot, 
rubbing it in every place very well, which 
must be done twice a day and turn’d for 
a fortnight, it is not to be put on hot, 
but the first time on the same brine they lie 
in pour’d on, rubbing them as above, then 
hang them up in a Chimney pretty high, and 
smoke them with a fire of Saw dust and wet 
horse Litter fresh made every night, they 
must be drying three Days and Nights, after 
which hang hem a fortnight ove" Baking 
Oven. 

“N.B.” the book adds, “too much Salt in 
the above receite’’; which certainly seems to be 
the case. Old ale is, of course, often used for 
ham-curing in parts of England, notably in 
Suffolk, and it gives a very distinctive and 
excellent flavour. 

* * * 


And here we part company with our fathers 
and their domestic secrets—not without a regret- 
ful sigh for the days when ways to “Cure a Pigg 
about Twelve Score” were of interest to the 
many rather than the fortunate few. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HENS ATTACKED 
BY HEDGEHOGS 


IR,—Two attacks by hedgehogs on 

full-grown poultry on October 28 
seem so unusual an occurrence that I 
thought it worth recording. 

I was wakened at 3.30 a.m. by a 
pullet crying as if being handled; on 
arriving at the run I found the bird 
fixed between two bars and the hedge- 
hog trving to get at its neck; the 
animal had plucked a lot of feathers 
but the bird was unhurt. 

Later that morning my neighbour, 
300 yards away, told me that on going 
to bed he heard a hen cry, ran to the 
roosting-place and saw a_ hedgehog 
with its teeth n the neck of the hen : 
the hedgehog ran away and he over- 
took it and killed it. The hen, a big 
Sussex, died that night. 

I have twice lost chickens about a 
month old, but never knew full-grown 
birds were attacked.-—L. N. GRABURN, 
Perryvale, Wepham, Sussex. 

‘The hedgehog is normally a grub- 
hunter with a taste for carrion, but 
occasionally individuals will attack 
bigger game and now and again a 
“criminal” will attempt to seize a 
sleeping hen Ep.] 


THE FUTURE OF THATCH 


Sir,—Though the contribution of 
thatchers to the present housing short- 
age may be relatively insignificant, 
the exceptionally lucky people who 
are helped must be grateful. The same 
week that my article The Future of 
Thatch (September 20) appeared in 
Country Lire I chanced to take this 
snapshot in Berkshire: the thatcher 
is rooting newly-made dormers—his 
share of a barn-into-house conversion. 
-J. D. U.Warp., Abingdon, Berkshire 


THE COST-OF-LIVING 
INDEX 


Stx,—In your issue of November 8 you 
refer, in discussing the question of 
food subsidies, to the “out-of-date 
cost-of-living index of 1904.”” Writing 
from recollection, I should say that 
the only figures issued in that year 
were those compiled by a Committee 
of the Royal Statistical Society, which 
attempted to throw light on the 
problem of the average household food 
budget. These figures were merely 
tentative and, as you point out, 
defective by the omission of various 
food-stutts. They were based on what 
must have appeared to any impartial 
observer extremely inadequate data 
on which to found any general con- 
clusion. Two members of this Com- 


Teor war 


GEORGIAN HOUSES ON ST. MICHAEL’S HILL, BRISTOL 


See letter : 
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BARN-INTO-HOME : A BERKSHIRE THATCHER AT WORK 


mittee were personally known to me, 
but both are now deceased. I can 
imagine their feelings, however, when 
they found that the figures they had 
compiled were, faute de mieux, being 
taken as showing what the pre-1914 
cost of living was and that the wages of 
millions were being adjusted on them. 

Emerson’s warning that Nature 
hates calculators has never had more 
force than it has to-day, when not only 
in England but throughout the world 
we see myriads of calculators all 
dealing in averages, percentages, 
quotas, indexes or other statistical 
devices, many of which bear little or 
no relation to the truth, or if they do 
are still only figures, while it is actual 
commodities of which the world stands 
in need. The late Sir Robert Giffen, 
an able statistician, saw the necessity 
of looking beyond figures to the things 
that figures represent. To stop 
calculating is now a primary need, but 
there is little sign that that is recog- 
nised. On the contrary, most Govern- 
ments—our own among them—are 
wading farther and farther into a 
statistical morass from which they 
will find it extremely difficult to extri- 
cate themselves.—S. A. PLAYNE, 
The Vicarage, Bradpole, neay Bridport, 
Dorset. 


BUILDING UP A HILL 
S1r,—Mr. Hussey, in one of his articles 
on Ludlow earlier this year, pointed 
out how skilfully the houses which line 
the slope of Broad Street were designed 


Building Up A Hill 


See letter: The Future of Thatch 


by their Georgian builders so that the 
horizontal lines carry through from 
one house to another, although each 
house is at a higher or lower level than 
its neighbour. St. Michael’s Hill, 
Bristol, is another example of a steep 
ascent lined by Georgian houses, and 
it is very interesting to see how satis- 
factorily they group in spite of the 
difficult terrain. The principle of 
carrying through the horizontals does 
not seem to have been observed in this 
instance. The slope is steeper, and it 
is the vertical elements that are 
stressed, but the strong horizontal lines 
of the cornices and parapets on the 
right have the psychological effect of 
giving stability and, as it were, prevent- 
ing the houses higher up the hill from 
sliding down on top of those below 
them. These houses have been 
scheduled for preservation by the 
Council for the Preservation of Ancient 
Bristol.—C. L., London, S.W.1. 


THE PRIVATE BUILDER 


Sir,—The Editorial comment in your 
issue of November 1 on the housing 
position, both general and _ rural, 
underlines the mystery that seems to 
surround the term “‘private builder” in 
the Ministerial mind and the public 
mind alike. You point out that the 
output of private builders working for 
local authorities is lower than when 
they are working for themselves on 
houses for sale. May I supply the 
reason? 

It is that the term private builder 
embraces two complete- 
ly distinct categories of 
builder. In one is the 
builder, large or small, 
to whom the term pri- 
vate enterprise can 
rightly be applied. He 
builds entirely on his 
own initiative and has 
complete control of his 
work from start to fin- 
ish. In the other is the 
contractor, also large or 
small, who acts under 
the instructions of the 
local authority’s archi- 
tect and has relatively 
no control over his oper- 
ations once his tender 
has been accepted. It is 
the former type of priv- 
ate builder who provided 
the great bulk of the 
three million houses 
built by private enter- 
prise in the years be- 
tween the wars; in the 
same period the local 
authorities (mainly em- 
ploying contractors but 
also building some 
houses by direct labour) 
provided only a million. 

From the builder’s 
point of view there is 
all the difference in the 


world between the methods of the con 
tractor and those of the commercial 0: 
specialised house-builder. The con 
tractor lacks the fluidity of action avail 
able to the house-builder and, bein; 
further handicapped by red tape, 
his progress is naturally far slower than 
that achieved by the house-builder. 
who can keep his men busy, or hunt 
up any materials that may be lacking. 
or take short cuts through rules and 
regulations by means of personal con- 
tact and activity. 

The private builder who comes 
within the category of specialised com 
mercial house-builder embraces more 
than 6,000 firms, large and small, and 
there was recently published a well 
informed classification of these builders 
which I quote as follows :— 

One thousand four hundred firms 
built 8,400 houses, or an average of 
6 houses per annum; 2,400 firms built 
60,000 houses, or an average of 25 
houses per annum; 1,100 firms built 
62,000 houses, or an average of about 
56 houses per annum; 350 firms built 
30,000 houses, or an average of about 
85 houses per annum; 800 firms built 
140,000 houses, or an average of about 
175 houses per annum; 50 firms built 
25,000 houses, or an average of 500 
houses per annum. 

It is safe to say that these highly 
skilled specialised house-builders, 
given the opportunity, could promis 
100,000 brick houses a year now, [: 
the 1930s they produced a quarter o 
a million annually. 

Although Mr. Aneurin Bevai 
recently gave his blessing to a schem 
whereby this section of the industr 
and particularly those within th 
lower limits of output could buil 
houses for sale to the local authority 
who would then let them to tenant: 
local authorities have not proved pai 
ticularly co-operative, and it is th 
lack of co-operation that is now bein 
reflected in the Ministry’s housin 
progress reports. Even so, the contr 
bution of the smaller builders (a mos 
potent force in the housing pri 
gramme, if properly employed, eve 
within the limits of the Minister 
four-to-one edict) is considerable, bu 
it will rapidly dwindle unless there i 
a radical change of heart on the par 
of local authorities. At present thes 
smaller builders are virtually unem 
ployed, so far as new houses are con 
cerned. Could tragic ineptitude g 
further?—Roy W. KiNG, Presiden 
Federation of Registered House-builder: 
82, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


A REQUEST FOR 
STARLINGS 
Sir,—I am studying the commo! 
starling from the agricultural point o 
view, and wish to examine and dissec 
a few specimens from all parts of th 
British Isles during the winter. I 
would greatly assist me if readers who 
are interested would post some freshly 
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Lucky lady indeed—for seven long years 
Elaine’s tea parties have been graced with 
a beautifully designed electric kettle—a G.E.C. 
model purchased just before the war—her pride, 


and the envy of her visitors. No wonder Elaine and : a. og a ; . 
her friends are keeping a very sharp look-out for all Gracing the festive boards * those civic ritual 
the good things the G.E.C are planning to provide which have distinguished English life for generations, 


in the months to come. Ease, efficiency and comfort, : ~L: : a aye ee - 
with ‘oxmythiing alastwieal — are on the wer. Minton China continues nobly to fulfil a noble duty. 
Peerless product of England herself and of English 


artistry and craftsmanship, what indeed could provide 


&6.C a happier contribution to such auspicious occasions = 
Leitrival Uppliamees for the Homer MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 
\dvt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
MINTONS' LTD : STOKFE-UPON-TRENT 





A lBjag to take toa Party? 


Beautiful Suéde bags, lined with moiré 
silk, and fitted with purse and mirror in 
Ni B , Navy, Tan, Red siete , ne 
£5" Be. oe. Thess inne so yeage UEEN Anne Period Walnut Writing 
supplied fitted as above but with the 
addition of a_ gilt powder case for Height 3 ft. 4 ins. 
£6 17s. 6d. Post free in the United Width 3 ft. 
Kingdom. Write for Christmas Brochure. Depth 1 ft. 8% ins. 


R. F. ° 
cieiieieeenanioee LIBERTY'S 


of REGENT STREET 


Desk of fine quality and figuring. 
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Gillette put 
shoulders behind 


each edge! 


By Appointment 
to King George VI 


We are back again 
in Old Bond Street 
and extend 
a cordial invitation 
to our many friends 
to visit our 





new premises. 
Every edge sharper than a 

surgeon’s scalpel, shaped in y '6 a 
three facets, forming sup- 
porting shoulders to make it 
more durable. Precision- 
tested at every stage. 
Gillette’s ceaseless research 
proves this the best way to 
make blades—for shaves 
that are quicker, better- 
looking and more economical. 


ROYAL NAVAL - ROYAL AIR FORCE 
AND CIVILIAN OUTFITTERS 


27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


Edinburgh, Weymouth, Chatham, Southsea, Bath, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Gibralcar, Malta. 














‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 


A wider range of civilian wearing apparel is gradually becoming available and an enquiry at any of our 
branches will confirm if the articles required are in stock or are expected at an early date. 
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Gone today—here tomorrow 


Morlands must contribute their share towards vital 
exports. But, take heart! Soon colour, comfort and 
cosy warmth will be back to gladden you in 


MORLANDS 


WOOLLY SHEEPSKIN 
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shot specimens to me at the address 
given below. All expenses of collecting 
and postage will be refunded. 

The particular type of starling 
required at present is the local resident 
bird, which will be found sitting on 
roof-tops or trees near former nest- 
holes, singly or in small groups. If the 
bird is found to be singing, or visiting 
the nest-hole, that is a sure indication 

at it is a resident one. The flocks 
{ immigrant birds that form large 
osts at night are not required. 

Specimens should be posted at 

ce, without treatment, and date, 
ice collected and behaviour of bird 
the time (i.e. whether seen singly or 
a flock, whether singing, etc.) 
juld be given. It is particularly 
«sired to obtain some birds during 
aly December and also later in the 
y iter.—ROBERT CARRICK, Depart- 
nut of Agriculture, The University, 
ds, 2. 


A TAME OWL 


3i  —With reference to the article in 
INTRY LiFE of October 18 about 
owl that came to supper, a man 
ym I chanced to meet one day on 
moors told me he had reared a 
y ing tawny owl which he had ‘ound 
1 the ground some distance from its 
¢ t. When it could fly he let it free 
r its home. He used to go every 
to this spot, and the owl would 
ie to his call and take a meal from 
hand. Eventually it failed to come, 

1 | he saw it no more. 
I think I know what happened to 


YOUNG TAWNY OWL HOLD- 
ING A MOUSE 
See letter: A Tame Owl 


the bird, for, one afternoon, a soldier 
on leave brought an owl to me which 
he said was quite tame, and must 
have been somebody’s pet. 

Tame it certainly was. It loved 
being stroked and tickled behind the 
ears, and would take worms and mice 
from the hand. 

One day it spied a bowl of water 
on the kitchen floor and flew down to 
it with great joy, got right in and had 
a good bath.—JoHN H. VICKERs, 
Moorlands, Minehead, Somerset. 


MAN-IN-THE-STREET 

MUSEUM 
Sir,—A pair of Victorian shop-type 
windows in a Hertford side-street 
drew me into Hertford’s museum. 
Window-dressing, metaphorical or 
otherwise, is not museum practice 
everywhere. Often we ascend massive 
Steps to a grandly classical portico— 
aad not then is the beginning in sight. 
L.ertford’s museum halts the man-in- 
the-street with a friendly hail, and he 
eaters it as easily as he does a bar- 
bor’s shop. 

The initial encounter is with a 
Siling Ceres. For years I saw her 
p ised above the Corn Exchange, and 
1. the war (they tell me) the enemy 
maimed and all but slew the goddess. 
ow she is door-keeper. Ceres, come 
t. earth, guards a harvest of gleanings 
~ both cosmoramic and domestic. 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY 


First, though, those windows: 
puckishly they contain a display of 
(bare) meat dishes—teasingly redolent 
of fragrant roast. Nineteenth-century 
Staffordshire dishes, famous ware of 
distinguished patterns were among 
examples I saw. 

But, Sir, if there’sa sprite of fun 
on any museum shelves, let’s see more 
of him. Not everyone will pause long 
to read Hertford’s superb samplers— 
some such as those illustrated in 
Country LIFE lately; but nearly 
everyone will press round the first 
“movie,” that of the rotary-drum 
type, and marvel that in its day it 
caused such laughter and delight. 

Lamb’s hearty, homely Hertford- 
shire has thrown its shadows, its 
sounds too. I found the Market Hall 
bell of the year 1513; oak pilasters of 
date 1620 salvaged from a coffee- 
house inn pulled down as late as 1938; 
a cork model, 3% ft. long, of All 
Saints’ Church—a model that a gar- 
dener built with bottle corks collected 
and cut by himself. He clambered 
about the church roof to ensure 
measurements to scale; he finished his 
task in three-and-a-half years—two 
days before the great church itself 
perished in flames. 

If there’s a moral here will it be 
lost on any community, anywhere, 
that is thinking of gathering up, at 
last, the illustrations of the local story 
before the survivors scatter, if not 
vanish ? 

An instance of those illustrations 
is suggested by a single exhibit, an 
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OF THE HERTFORD MUSEUM: 


See letter: Man-in-the-Street Museum 


ornament—the only ornament—on 
the modest fagade of Hertford’s mu- 
seum. It is a tradesman’s sign, a 
gilded key 3 ft. high, naming the 
tradesman. Nunn the locksmith he 
was; the key itself gives the date— 
1798. 

Re-dedication of the key at the 
door of knowledge may, after all, 
have been aided and abetted by the 
aforesaid sprite—a Puck chastened 
and enlightened by what 
he sees (and does not 
see) around him these 
days. 

I gather that the 

house was given and en- 
dowed by two towns- 
men, brothers, and that 
the son of one, Mr. H. 
C. Andrews, formerly of 
Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, is the honorary 
superintendent. 

I offer you a photo- 
graph of one of the 
museum ’s shop-windows 
and also of the sign 
(need it be so blatant ?), 
behind which is the 
comely key and (lest it 
escapes you) a bell with- 
in it.—A. G. CLARKE, 23, 
Parkside, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


THE GUNSMITH’S CRAFT 
S1r,— One does not usually associate 
gun-making with banking, so I was 
particularly struck by the advertise- 
ment of The Midland Bank in Coun- 


THE RIVER JHELUM AT SRINAGAR 


See letter: House-boats in Kashmir 


THE SIGN OF THE KEY 


TRY LiFe of August 30, illustrated by 
a drawing of two old gunsmiths at 
work on hand-made guns. The display 
of tools on the bench was most 
interesting. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
some gun-making tools of over a hun- 
dred years ago, and by a close 
examination of the photograph and 
the Bank’s illustration readers may be 
able to recognise some of the tools on 


GUN-MAKING TOOLS OF A CENTURY AGO 
See letter : The Gunsmith’s Craft 


the gunsmith’s bench. 

The tools illustrated in my 
photograph are, of course, all hand- 
made, and taking them from left to 
right are: 

1. A chequering tool for 
“‘chequering”’ the stock of a sporting 

gun. 

Z and 3. 
“Shovels” for fine 
inner carving work 
in connection with 
the fitting of the 
lock to the stock. 

4and5. These 
are gouges and 
probably used for 
making military 
rifles. 

The tools were 
usually made from 
old files; the fourth 
tool clearly shows 
the file-cut on the 
back.—]J. SoUTHEY, 
11, Cavendish 
Avenue, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 


HOUSE- 
BOATS IN 
KASHMIR 

Sir,—In these days, 
when the housing 
problem is so seri- 
ous, the enclosed 
photograph should 
be of particular 
interest. It shows 
different kinds of 
house-boats on a 
river in Kashmir. 








AN EVIL-EYE POT IN A 
CEYLONESE SNAKE-GOURD 
GARDEN 
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A MASK-LIKE POT DOES 
DOUBLE DUTY IN A 
BRINJAL GARDEN 


See etter: Dread of the Evil Eve in Ceylon 


In this part of the world quite a large 
part of the population lives on the 
water, many of the boats being well 
built and comfortable inside as well. 
Many of them are fitted with thatched 
roofs, and could be made quite warm 
in cold weather. 

Might it not be possible for more 
use to be made of house-boats by the 
homeless in this country? No doubt 
there is plenty of space on our many 
rivers and other stretches of water. 
Many people might prefer living in one 
of these instead of the ugly “ prefabs” 
and similar buildings that are spring- 
ing up everywhere.—H. D. KEILorR, 
9, Thirmerel Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


THE MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS OF YORK 


Str,— Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph showing 
some of the superb William and Mary 
walnut chairs and a walnut table of 
the same period recently presented to 
the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers of the City of York by Mr. Noel 
G. Terry, a previous Governor of the 
Company. Onginally coming from 
Dupplin Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Kinnoul, these chairs, with their 
richly carved cresting and front 
stretchers, their upholstered seats, and 
high backs, now grace the ancient 
Hall of the Company. They are of the 
finest craftsmanship. The chairs form 
a set of ten, two of them being arm- 
chairs. 

The Company has many treasures 
—the original evidence chest, pur- 
chased second-hand in 1436; the silver 
loving-cup of Charles II period; the 
Company’s weights dated 1588; its 
measuring-rod of 1658 and scales of 
1790; besides sundry oil paintings and 
pewter plate and other possessions. 
These latest additions, thanks to 
a generous donor, are of no 
quality and interest. 

The Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers of York has a long history, 
going back to the fourteenth century 
and beyond. It retains its magnificent 
mediaeval hall, which Professor Unwin 
has described as “‘the most interesting 
relic left to show the early develop- 
ment of England’s commerce.” It 
still worships in its own 15th-century 
chapel. It observes its ancient customs 
and ceremonies. Recently, it has 
renewed its former link with the 
Mercers’ Company of London. The 
Master of the Mercers’ Company, in 
the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
York, the City Recorder, the City 
Sheriff, the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
the G.O.C. Northern Command, and 
the Earl of Halifax, was admitted to 
the freedom of the Company. Each 
successive Master will be so admitted 
each year. 

Mr. Terry’s gift is a tribute to all 


less 


the centuries of York history en- 
shrined in the Merchants’ Hall, and 
an endowment for all the future 
Merchants of the City of York to 
treasure.—OLIVER SHELDON, Governor, 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
York. 


THE RIDGE WAY IN 
SUSSEX 


Sir,—I greatly appreciated the article 
in your issue of November 8 describing 
the 200-mile walk along the Downs, 
but I disagree with the writer over one 
small stretch of it. I do not believe 
the Ridge Way crossed either Duncton 
Down, Barlavington Down, or Farm 
Hill. 

Just above Woolavington Hanger 
it turned southward, through the Teg- 
lease, and crossed the present London- 
Chichester road at Littleton Farm. It 
then mounted the ridge between West 
Wood Bottom and Sotcher’s Bottom in 
a direct line to the tumuli of Burton 
Down. The author’s walk is the most 
attractive one, but the hard-worn 
tracks along the southerly route indi- 
cate that our forbears preferred the 
more direct way.—VIOLET MAxXSsE, 
Little Bognor, Fittleworth, Sussex. 


DREAD OF THE 'EVIL EYE 
IN CEYLON 


S1r,—The baneful influence of the 
Evil Eye is sorely dreaded in various 
parts of Ceylon. If you do not want 
to earn your neighbour’s contempt, 
vou dare not remark, even well- 
meaningly : ‘‘How fine your cattle 
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are!’’ or ‘‘What a large number of 
plump chickens you have !”’ or “‘ What 
a beautiful girl your baby is!’’ and 
so forth. For should anv mishap 
soon afterwards befall the object 
admired, it is at once attributed tc the 
malign effect brought about by the 
covetous look of the admirer or even 
the silent onlooker. 

To draw aside this danger several 
methods are practised by our rural 
folk, the chief aim being to divert the 
blight of the “evil eye’’ from the 
object admiringly gazed on to some 
other object that is of no importance. 
It is for this reason that we see, in 
certain village gardens, an _ old, 
blackened, earthen pot inverted and 
set up in the middle of the vegetable 
plot, after it has been daubed with 
white paint or “chunam”’ (baked 
lime) or dotted with white spots to 
attract the admirer’s attention. 


The first picture shows such a 
device practised in the snake-gourd 
section of a ‘‘chenai”’ plantation about 
four miles away from my house. The 
vegetable-grower’s mind is at rest, be- 
cause, once such a coatrivance has been 
set up, there is no possibility of his 
flourishing snake-gourds (seen hanging 
vertically like long, cylindrical pods) 
suffering any injury. 

Sometimes, in certain vegetable 
gardens like the brinjal plot figured in 
the second picture, the rough diagram 
of a man’s face is also drawn on a 
white-spotted pot set up on what 
appears to bea skeleton body, to scare 
away beasts and birds that may enter 
from the bordering jungle. Thus the 
“‘evil-eye’’ pot often does double duty, 
by preventing the blight resulting from 
covetous eyes, and driving away furred 
or feathered trespassers that come to 
make depredations on the crops.— 
S. V.O. SomMANADER, Batticaloa, Cevilon. 


HOW DO YOU SLING? 


S1R,— With reference to the correspon- 
dence about slinging in your issues of 
September 6 and November 8, my 
recollection is that as small boys we 
twisted a stone into one corner of 
a handkerchief held with the left hand. 
The right hand took a firm grip of the 
diagonally opposite corner. The hand- 
kerchief was then passed back over the 
head, and held across the back from 
the right shoulder to the left hip, with 
a good pull on it. The right hand then 
made the throw as the left hand let 
go. Great velocity was obtained, but 
direction was anywhere within the 
80 deg., horizontal and_ vertical, 
available.—STAFFORD BowinG, 62, 
Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


RATIONS FOR WORKING 
SHEEP-DOGS 


S1r,—Following recent representa- 
tions made by this League to the 


PART OF A SET OF WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIRS AND A 
WALNUT TABLE RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS COMPANY, YORK 
See letter: The Merchant Adventurers of York. 


Ministry of Agriculture, an issue of 
42 lb. of oatmeal a month is roy 
authorised for hill sheep-dogs belo-g- 
ing to both farmers and shephe: ds, 
and an issue of 28 lb. a month 
all other working sheep-dogs. 

These concessions have alre? dy 
served to alleviate: to a great ex: 
the plight of many hard-working di zs, 
but it is felt that the present dit =r. 
entiation between the allocation 
hill sheep-dogs and that for lowl; + 
sheep-dogs is not justified. Rep: - 
received by this League suggest t iat 
in many cases the lowland sheep- 
works equally as hard as, if not har er 
than, his hill counterpart, and is qi ‘te 
as fully entitled to the higher rat 5 
of 42 lb. a month if his work is to 
be satisfactorily performed. 

This League is now mak 
further representations to the Minis ry 
in an endeavour to secure the auth >r- 
isation of the higher ration to 
working sheep-dogs, and our effc 
would be greatly aided by any info: 1 
ation or comment that your reac 


-might be able to supply tending 


confirm or refute the belief in 
severity of the lowland sheep-d 
work. It would also be of gr: 
assistance if the League could 
informed of any instances whvre 
difficulty is experienced in procuri»; 
the ration already authorised.—R. H. 
Jouns, Secretary, National Canin 
Defence League, 8 Clifford Street, Vi 


A CORNISH SUNDIAL 
S1r,—The reference in your issue of 
October 18 to the complicated sundial 


THE SUNDIAL AT ZENNO}: 
NEAR ST. IVES (1737) 


See letter : A Cornish Sundial 


on the wall of the church at Eyam 
Derbyshire prompts me to send y 
this photograph of another unusi 
vertical sundial, from the tower 
the parish church at Zennor, nm 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 

This sundial was built a 
mounted in 1737 by Paul Quick, wh« 
family, according to a stone inside t 
church, was ‘beloved, pious a: 
devout.’’—JoHN R. SIMMONDs, ( 
West Road, Shoeburyness, Essex. 


WAXWINGS IN AYRSHIR 
S1r,—It may be of interest to or 
thologists to hear that I saw waxwin 
here on November 9 and 10. Ont 
first occasion I did not get close enou 
to identify them with certainty, b 
returning to the same place the n« 
morning I found four busy feeding 
haws, which are very plentiful he 
this year. I managed to get within 
a few yards of them and observed the 
through field-glasses for some tim 
the yellow bar on the tail and t 
touches of red and yellow on the win 
being plainly visible. 

Though waxwings are not u 
known in Ayrshire, their presence 
sufficiently rare to be worthy of recor’. 
—A. M. Carson, Drumbain, Dunui 
Ayrshire. 
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“My pre-war Moccasin Shoes lasted 
so well, | want that quality again 


So I’m searching Civvy Street for 
Moccasin Shoes. I know that their good 
looks are the lasting kind. The leather and 
the sound workmanship are still all they 
used to be and now there’s the coupon 
question, I need MoccasIN quality more 
than ever.” 


MOCCASIN 


TWO-PURPOSE SHOES 


f 


xk *k* * 


BRANDY 


the only Brandy 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD., Moccasin Shoe Makers, NORTHAMPTON 


bottled actually at the 


Chateau de Cognac 
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London—New York 


A new, through, flying Clipper ser- 
vice has been inaugurated by Pan 
American World Airways between 
London and Buenos Aires. 

This service has the advantage 
of passing through the cities of New 
York and Rio de Janeiro, and pas- 
‘engers can make arrangements to 
break their journey at these points. 

‘he whole flight in the new fast 
‘lippers takes only just over 2 days’ 


i a 


—Rzo— Buenos Aires 


flying time. This new service also 
carries Clipper Express—the Pan 
American flying freight service for 
samples, bulk merchandise, and 
emergency supplies. 

Pan American’s General Agents, 
U.S. Lines, Arlington House, Arling- 
ton St., Piccadilly, S.W.1 (Regent 
8101), can give you full details of 
passenger and Clipper Express ser- 
vices, and so can your Travel Agent. 


“GO BY FLYING CLIPPER WHEN YOU GO” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the ying Ciippers 








TRUSTED TOBACCO 


%2n two 


All the knowledge of fine Tobacco 
that has made John Cotton a tried 
and trusted name to the pipe smoker 
these many years has gone into 
the preparation of those very fine 
cigarettes ... John Cotton No. | 


A Trusted Tobacco—a perfect Cigarette 


* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 
No. 4 
Empire 


- 3/2 an oz. 
- 2/10 an oz. 
- 2/8 an oz. 
* No. 1 Cigarettes - - 2/8 for 2) 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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SQUIBS = » va ™. wyLes 


URING the haymaking season, a phea- 
D sant’s nest was destroyed accidentally, 

and when some three day-old chicks were 
brought by the farmer to my nephew, a game- 
keeper, I begged him to let me have them to rear 
by hand. He agreed saying that it was very 
doubtful indeed whether they would live. How- 
ever, he covered a good-sized, shallow box with 
wire netting, and in this they were fed and 
spent the greater part of the day for the first 
three weeks before the kitchen fire. 

At intervals I took them on my lap, wrapped 
in an old woollen cardigan, and they went to 
sleep almost at once. At night I made a nest 
between two hot-water bottles thickly covered 
with flannel, and covered them with old warm 
woollies, wondering if I should find them alive 
next morning. Day by day they grew, and at 
the end of the third week I took them into the 
garden, letting them run about in the flower 
beds to catch insects, their natural food, while 
I sat in a deck-chair to watch them. When they 
tired they came to me and I tucked them inside 
my coat; sometimes they climbed up and went 
to sleep under my chin. At night, if I left them 
later than usual they would stand at my feet 
and seem to ask to be put to bed. 

One, which my nephew named Squibs, was 
smaller than the others. They were hens, but 
he was a cock bird and delicate. Once I was 
afraid that he would die, for a grey skin formed 
over both his eyes and he was blind for some 
days. I fed him with teaspoonfuls of warm 
milk and fine biscuit crumbs, and bathed the 
eyes with warm water and olive oil. Just when 
I was beginning to lose hope he scratched 
vigorously at the grey skin and I was delighted 
to see it come off. He was soon running about. 

By this time all three birds had grown con- 
siderably and I did not keep constant watch 
over them. I was most amused one day, when 
a sudden heavy shower of rain fell, to see them 
look up, shake themselves and run into the 
porch, where they stood side by side cautiously 
looking out. When the rain ceased, first one 


SQUIBS AND ONE OF THE PET HENS 


and then the others stepped out slowly, shaking 
their feet as they came into contact with the 
little pools of water. As they grew older they 
would hide in the flower beds; if I passed by 
they would jump out like children at play. 

When they grew too big to sleep in a box 
I put them in the garden in an old framé, on 
some bracken, but one night a rat got in and 
in her fright one of the hens injured her head 
and died. Soon afterwards I found Squibs and 
the remaining hen sitting on the garden fence 
looking towards the wood near-by. I knew that 
Nature was calling them and that they would 
soon leave me. Sure enough, they went into 
the wood to roost, but they always came when 
I called them in the day-time. 

When the shooting season came I shut 
them in to save them from the guns. The 
following spring the hen found a mate which took 
her away. Squibs was very disconsolate and 
followed me everywhere, for some days uttering 
little plaintive cries. All through the summer 
he was my constant companion, walking by my 
side through the wood. If I sat to rest, as I often 
did, on a fallen tree, he was quite content to sit 
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beside me, or on my knee, and preen his feathers 

Next winter I had to stay in my rocm, 
For the first two days I could hear Squibs calling 
Tehka, Tehka, Tehka, in the garden, tho gh 
my nephew put out some food for him. | 
called from my window. Instantly he flew up 
and on to my shoulder, rubbing his head against 
my face and cooing softiy for some minuies, 
I gave him a small piece of cake, which hy 
always liked, and after sitting on the windy 
sill for a little while he flew down into he 
garden and I did not hear him call again. Early 
next morning he flew up to my window ¢nd 
tapped with his beak. Each day, until I was v ell 
enough to get up, he came to see me. 

Spring-time and the mating season ca ne 
again and Squibs was a very beautiful b:-d, 
with his dark green head, white ringed eyes < nd 
neck, golden breast tinted with blue and r se 
and lovely long tail. One morning he came as 
usual and, when I offered him food, wall.ed 
away a few feet and waited. He contim ed 
doing this till just inside the wood, where six 
hen pheasants quietly waited for him. On see ng 
me they flew away, Squibs following and call ng 
to them all the time. Each day he brou;ht 
them, and gradually they gained confidence and 
would wait a little way off while Squibs ied 
from my hand. Then he would walk proudly 
around while they finished feeding. 

Another morning he came, greatly agitated, 
and when I followed him into the wood a fox 
sprang out of the bushes and sped away. 
Instantly Squibs flew up, beating the air with 
his wings and uttering shrill cries. Then he led 
me back to a clump of bushes near the house, 
behind which were his six wives. He made 
a great fuss, walking round and round then, 
and then he took them off into the wood, where 
he spent most of the time, though if I called he 
would always answer. 

While the nesting was going on and after 
the chicks were hatched I did not see the hens 
again, but Squibs stayed with me till the follow- 
ing November when a crowd of men and dogs 
came to search the woods for someone missing. 
Squibs was driven away. The next day there 
was a shooting party and though I called him 
as usual, and for many days, no answer came. 
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deposited at :— 
DEPT. B.'5 


a 3000 €_ 36 © S€_3000€_>: 


Asprey 


i) 
Asprey buy articles of modern and Antique Jewellery, Gold and Silver. 
China and Glass, Leather Goods, Fitted Suit Cases, etc. Prevailing prices 
are at high level, and they strongly advise advantage being taken of existing 
conditions. They will be pleased to send a Representative where the 3 
quantity is too great to send by registered post or rail. Telephone ( 
enquiries Regent 6767, extension 40. Parcels should be addressed to, 01 
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166 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|I 
0000E—S0000E —B0000E—B0000E—B00 00E—BOOOO 
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Ne Whe Me he Me Ne ee Me whe 
"Vcore your Journey takes you 


K‘L'M travel means punctual and regular services to the principal 
. and a quiet, courteous service that makes 
journeying a pleasure. With nearly 28 years of civil flying experience, 
K‘L'M Royal Dutch Airlines still maintain their unrivalled leadership. 
Return fares from London :—Amsterdam £14-8-0, Prague £32-3-0, 


European Capitals . 


BEN FICK LTD 


designers of interiors, furniture, 


announce 


that an interesting collection 
of authentic period furniture, 


porcelain and silver 
is on view 


at 


MELTON COURT, 5 & 7, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


(Tel: KENsington 2111) 





ORANGE BLOSSOM SHAMPOC 


Rinses freely in hard water leaving the hair 
soft and fragrant. 


BAUME DIRIS COMPLEXION MILK 


3/6 including postage 


Zurich £36-13-0, Stockholm £43 - 4-0. 


US lbaat 


Phe right line to take! 


Enquiries to 202/4 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 
Tel.: SLOane 9656, or appointed Travel Ag i 


Skin cleanser and softener in one cream— 
perfect protection for delicate skins during 
wintry days. 3/6 including postage. 


JULES JOERIN LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 18go. 





Coifleurs de Dames Parfumeur: 


wh wh wh wh wh wh wh wh wh oo wh 12, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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ite “« Moosedale ’’ Calf—in Hazel, Green, 


Scarlet, Blue. Enquire by name. 
In most good shoe shops. 


1083 
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en. OPENS DEC. -) 


a a 230 LYMPi4 


Box Office : Shepherd’s Bush 5560 
BOXING DAY AND DEC.27 AND SATS. AFTER CHRISTMAS AT 2pm. Sem. 8PM. 
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OLD 
BLEACH 


> another name for quality and one of 
the oldest registered brands extant : 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


and 
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FURNISHING FABRICS 





co. 
IRELAND 


BLEACH LINEN 
NORTHERN 


THE OLD 
eo RANDALSTOWN, 





J 


LTD. ) 
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. cooler warmer 
in in 
summer... winter... 























Sieteserese cececeseracesesesSss: 


Aertex underwear keeps you cool in summer and 


see this label 
on all garments 


warm in winter. The unique Aertex cellular weave 
allows the air to circulate freely through its tiny 
cells and lets your body breathe. 
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THEY GAVE YEOMAN SERVICE 


. . . AND POWER CAME TO THE LAND 


When ploughshares became a weapon of defence, it was machinery 
which enabled the British farmer to wrest over 6 million extra 
acres from our land. : 

Labouring unceasingly, our Yeomen harnessed the power of the 
machine and conquered wild heath, mountain, bog and bracken. So 
power came to the land—a mighty weapon in the hands of our 
Yeomen, who saved the Nation in war and today are answering a 
hardly less strident call. 


SO. KARIN. c:: eee 












Issued by Ford Motor Company Limited who take pride in their twenty-five years 
close association with British farmers and who produced 94 per cent. of all 
wheeled tractors made in U.K. during the war. 


















He always took his bread and spread, his bacon and egg, h 
boiled beef and carrots wholly for granted. Rationing—well 
that was something to do with war. Afterwards everythin, 
would be all right. But now he finds that everything is fa 
from right with the farm of the world. The shortage of foo: 
has lifted his eyes from the shop counters where food jus' 
happened along, to focus on the fields where food must be grow: 
expertly, laboriously and in its own unalterable time. He uow 
realises that he has always lived inescapably on the land. If he 
is to be well fed, the soil of his country must be well fed. Fed 
with the muck from the midden. Fed also with those fertilizer: 
which are making the soil of our counties more productive 
than ever before. That is why even the lorry driver as well a- 


the farmer has good cause to remember— 


Its Fisons for Fertilizers 


No. 10 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country. 
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MILK AT LOWEST FEEDING COSTS. 
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AYRSHIRES ARE ALWAYS AN 
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HIGHEST YIELDERS OF 4 PER CENT 
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INVESTMENT - NEVER A 


GAMBLE. 
CTT TTT 
THERE ARE MORE ATTESTED 





AYRSHIRES THAN ANY OTHER 
BREED IN BRITAIN. 










































































































































































Information from 
HUGH BONE, Secretary 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society 
t RACECOURSE ROAD, 
AYR - - SCOTLAND 
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GO FARMING, YOUNG MAN! 


r HERE is a spate of enquiries from would- 
be entrants into the farming industry, 
emanating roughly from the four following 

classes, not placed in order of merit :— 

(az) The man due for retirement, usually from 

one of the Services, who fancies that as a 

farmer he could live a prosperous, carefree 

life, combining the pleasures of the chase with 
home comforts and an impossibly lucrative 
return on the gratuity that forms his modest 
apital. His knowledge is usually limited to 
that obtainable from books written by 

,uthors whose pens are mightier than their 

loughs. 

The wealthy manufacturer turned week-end 

ountry squire, who finds that the land and 

he tax-collector are equally absorbent, and 
hat a well-equipped farmstead occupied by 
vestock, almost marked 

o plain figures, offers 

rst-class entertainment 

nd causes some jealousy 

» his city friends and 

nnoyance to his farmer 

ieighbours. 

(c The farmer by ex- 
raction, feasting on and 
dhering to the tradi- 
ions of his forbears. 
tevelling in every sale, 
how, and sporting event 
vithin a wide area, at 
imes he wonders why 
is farming operations 
ire not too prosperous. 

(d, Finally, the ordinary 
roung man, _ unhandi- 
‘apped by environment 
ut with reasonable 
apital, energy and a 
full realisation of his ignorance, which ensures 
flexibility of mind. This is the class to which 
the industry must look for stability and 
prosperity. 

We British farmers are living in a fool’s 
paradise, a position by no means unique to our 
industry. Ignoring the debatable question of 
who is getting the money, it is a fact that the 
taxpayers’ money to the extent of one-half the 
total value of British agricultural production is 
being paid out in food subsidies, indicating that 
much home-produced food is sold at less than 
the cost of production by current methods. 
Some day soon, the ordinary people, those with 
the votes, will lose the present benign attitude 
towards farmers and revert to the normal one 
of buying in the cheapest market. Nothing then 
will save the industry unless it can offer goods 
at competitive prices. 

In spite of our much-publicised war-time 
efforts, I am of the opinion that the average 
British farmer has a long way to go before he 
reaches his maximum. Fifty per cent., most 
likely, represents the present material turnover 
of the industry compared with the highest out- 
put possible. Using, then, the class (d) type of 
farmer, how can we consolidate the gains of the 
last seven years and increase our efficiency, thus 
counteracting the return to world-wide com- 
petition that is bound tocome? The main points 
fall under management, size of unit, machinery, 
equipment including buildings and labour. 

The farmer of the future will want to be 
less of a jack-of-all-trades, proud of his physical 
capabilities and a greater administrator. The 
complexities of the business need more than one 
man’s brain to cover the many problems. What- 
ever the political significance of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service may be, the need 
for specialist advice available on demand by any 
and every farmer is acute. The day when the 
farmer could be all things to all men has gone, 
and his time can be better spent in general 
direction of his enterprise, relying on the 
specialist for the solution of particular problems. 

The size of the farm unit has great bearing 
or production costs, coupled with the standard 
of living. While the peasant and smallholder 
theoretically produce at an apparently low 
figure, this is usually due to family labour, 
wich knows no union or hours and handles very 


— 





By CLYDE HIGGS 


little cash. Conditions being such, the young 
people will escape from the thraldom of the land 
to the town with all its attractions. The small 
unit is mostly over-capitalised in any case, for 
equipment adequate on thirty acres will need 
few additions to serve a hundred. Neither can 
the little farm fully utilise complicated machin- 
ery that might reduce costs. Forty-four per 
cent. of our holdings employ no outside workers, 
and even if they can carry one man, his job, 
particularly with livestock, represents perma- 
nent drudgery. Even the planners would not 
seriously attempt to dispatch such a large pro- 
portion of our farmers, but their hope of sur- 
vival lies in closer co-operation in buying, 
selling, cultivations and labour. 





MULTIPLE-BANKED DISC HARROW SIMPLIFIES WORK ON A LARGE FIELD 


The ideal unit is of a size (what that is 
depends on the district and class of farming) 
that will carry some administrative organisation 
and allow of specialist employment. The 
importance of this cannot be over-stressed. One 
of the farm-worker’s general grievances is that 
he has no prospects. His usual routine is to stay 
in one job for some years until the monotony 
becomes unbearable, then to seek another for no 
other reason than that he needs achange. On the 
larger unit there is scope for promotion to fore- 
man, and employment as a specialist worker pro- 
duces higher output with corresponding wages. 

Machinery, as the difficult jobs are tackled, 
will tend to become more intricate and expen- 
sive; only the larger units can support such 
equipment with an obvious advantage in pro- 
duction costs. Although our farmers have so 
much metal to each acre, possibly more than 
any other country, there is a lamentable lack of 
co-operation between the engineering and agri- 
cultural industries. Many of our implements, 
drawn to-day by thirty horse-power tractors, 
were designed and made to be pulled sedately by 
an old horse. Conversely, mechanisation for its 
own sake gets us nowhere. Ten years ago the 
hay on my own farm was trussed by a man at 
eight and sixpenceaton. He by himself did over 
two tons a day. Now the job is done by a 
machine, costing six hundred pounds and needing 
seven people and a tractor to run it. The 
output is not much greater. 

A third of our machinery is imported and 
much of this is unsuitable for British conditions. 
At the same time some of our manufacturers 
appear to lack both initiative and knowledge of 
design. A case in point is the combine- 
harvester, which, properly developed, will help 
us to produce corn on suitable land in competi- 
tion with any country. The imported machines 
were not designed to deal with good English 
crops; a twelve-foot cut looks impressive but is 
not clever if only half the knife can be used. 
Home attempts at manufacture have been 
directed to a mobile factory producing the 
finished article rather than the quick collection 
of grain for further treatment at leisure. Thus 
the machines are clumsy, heavy and expensive, 
and with their limited period of use add mate- 
rially to the costs. To survive in a non-subsidisd 
market we must have machinery that will 





increase production per man, which is not the 
same as reducing the number of workers. 

Full employment is as applicable to machin- 
ery as to labour. A factory machine does a 
steady run with corresponding output. We 
cannot do the same with our implements, some 
of which are needed only for a few hours 
annually, but we can, by organisation, ensure 
that they are worn out rather than that they 
rust away. There is unlimited scope for develop- 
ment both in new design and in replacement of 
jaded implements, coupled with the oversea 
demand, provided the best engineering practice 
is wedded to the needs of the farmer. 

Our young farmer will need to attack the 
question of buildings and their equipment from 
an entirely new angle. Too long have we 
worshipped the condition of farm buildings, 
ignoring entirely their 
suitability for the job. 
Ancient monuments are a 
matter for the nation; the 
farmer’s business demands 
buildings suitable for his 
particular purpose, which 
is most unlikely to be the 
same as his father’s or his 
son’s. The vast capital ex- 
penditure on the farmstead 
is a charge that has to be 
added to the extra labour 
costs caused by doing a 
square job ina round hole. 
By all means let us have 
adequate accommodation, 
but let it be of such a 
nature that replacement 
when necessary will not be 
a severe capital strain. 

If our outdoor 
machinery is behind the times, then that 
which we have in the barn is even more so. It 
is a gross misuse of men to ask them to lift two- 
hundredweight bags, yet how many farms are 
equipped with any kind of hoist? The cry for 
electricity is continuous, but how many farmers 
make full use of their installation when they 
have it? They still favour the hand pump and 
bucket, and man-power to slice the roots. 

Milking machines are increasing in number 
mainly because hand labour is not available, yet 
little effort is made to train the operators in 
their work—one of the most delicate tasks, with 
the machine in contact with the animal. The 
advent of a milking machine on a farm is looked 
upon as an opportunity to boast of the large 
number of cows milked by the most youthful 
operator. Here is a great opening for trained 
workers, earning high wages with adequate 
leisure. Without labour, our bright new era 
will not materialise, and I am convinced that 
the sooner we stop talking about farming being 
a way of life as opposed to a method of making 
a living the better. Farm work as such is as 
agreeable as work can be, but we must offer 
workers better conditions. 

The perpetual cry about rural housing will 
never be met by building isolated dwellings 
close to the job. The proper place is in the 
villages, where the wife and children can enjoy 
local amenities and the husband get away from 
his work to join his fellow men at pub or club. 
It is easier to transport him to work than it is to 
get young children to school. 

I believe that the farming industry promises 
as well as any other, provided equal exertion is 
put into the job. Ifa young man has reasonable 
capital and experience, he can well be a farmer. 
It is erroneous to consider farming as an 
industry in which one should be able to be a 
capitalist without capital. If only limited money 
is available, then possibly a college training with 
a view to one of the official-to-a-thousand-acre 
posts would be advisable. For those who prefer 
manual work, specialist training with a view to 
subsequent promotion offers the best prospects. 
Too long have many of us decried our industry 
to such an extent that outsiders think us fools 
to stay in it. There is no better future—go 
farming, young man and grow up with the 
country ! 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


IKE every other farm in the Southern 
I Counties, Goodings, the Country LIFE 
farm in Berkshire, found plenty of work 
for every tractor, plough and pair of hands to do 
this autumn. Clearing the aftermath of harvest, 
not completed until October 4, put us behind the 
normal calendar of autumn cultivations. Every- 
one worked with a will and good use was made 
of drier weather to plough and make a seed bed 
for autumn wheat. After lving wet some of the 
fields dried hard and clumpy, which made extra 
work, but it was all to the good that we did 
press on because by mid-November the ground 
was again sodden and unworkable. We were 
able to get the potatoes up in good order and 
also the mangolds lifted and clamped. Perhaps 
happily for us, we had no sugar-beet this year. 

I have already stated (Country LIFE, 
October 11) that “the total loss of income from 
280 acres of corn cannot be less than £700.” 
The little threshing we have done since this 
confirms this estimate. Generally the corn is 
of poor quality and I am afraid that none of the 
barley will come up to a high malting standard. 
Some of the oats grew out in the field and most 
of this crop was stained. We have threshed 
some oats and had them dried. We need them 
for the dairy herd. We do not intend to sell 
oats, so the market value, which certainly 
would not be the top price for milling, does not 
worry us. One small piece of oats which 
promised an exceptionally heavy crop was so 
knocked about by storms during the harvest 
that the best use for it was to let the poultry 
run over the ground and find their living there 
for several weeks. 

From six acres of maple peas we hoped to 
provide plenty of extra protein for our cows 
this winter. Here again we have been dis- 
appointed. With some difficulty the crop was 
eventually gathered and has now been threshed, 
but we have not more than half the quantity of 
peas that we expected before the harvest down- 
pours. The crop was grown without any 
admixture. Often oats are sown with peas, and 
this may help the peas to stand upright, but 
in my experience it often happens that the oats 
smother the peas and the vield of peas, which 
is what we want, is low. 

Next year we shall try sowing a_ small 
amount of mustard with the peas in the hope 
that the mustard will help to keep the peas off 
the ground when growing and make them 
come better to the knives of the mower. If we 
succeed in getting the combine harvester we 
want it would be economical to put the pees in 
wind rows and thresh with the combine 
harvester. Beans are, of course, an easier 
protein crop to handle, but the bean crop has 
been yielding so poorly everywhere in recent 
vears that until the scientists can give us 
either a better seed or some means of countering 
bean aphis and chocolate spot, which so 
seriously reduce yields, it would be rash to rely 
on beans for home-grown protein. So much for 
the sorry side of the 1946 harvest. 

The 18 acres of potatoes came through the 
season well and, considering that the ground 
where they were grown was not in good heart 
and we had no farm-yard manure at this end 
of the farm to put under the potatoes, the 
vield at lifting-time was good. We employed 
German prisoners to get the job done quickly 
while the land was dry. When we come to 
riddle the potatoes in the New Year we should 
get 61, tons to the acre. As so many farmers 
still think that they must lose money by 


By ANTHONY HURD 


growing potatoes, it is 
worth setting out our 
rough figures of costs 
and estimated receipts. 

It will be noted 
that we spent £2 an 
acre on hand hoeing. 
This is high, but we 
deliberately grew 
potatoes in this field 
because it had been foul 
with thistles and needed 
a cleaning crop. Credit 
for working the ground 
and keeping it clean 
should go particularly 
to the carter, Mr. W.T. 
Harris, who with his 
pair of horses did most 
of the work on _ the 
potatoes. He is also to 
be congratulated on his 
success at the local 
ploughing matches this 
autumn. At the Box- 
ford District Farming 
Club’s ploughing match 
I had the pleasure of 
presenting three prizes 
to him—the first prize 
for the best work done with a horse plough, the 
special prize given by Ransome’s for the best 
work done by one of their ploughs and the 
prize for the oldest competitor in the ploughing 
match. As Mr. Harris admits only 47 years I 
thought what a young lot of ploughmen we 
must have in Berkshire. The competitors were 
almost as coy as ladies might be at a women’s 
institute meeting in admitting the march of 
time. 

For next year we have decided to grow 20 
acres of potatoes, half of them early varieties 
and half of them main crop. We shall have some 
farm-yard manure to put out this winter from 
the straw yard where our young stock lodged 
last winter. On naturally poor ground, of 
which we have a good deal at Goodings, muck 
is the best foundation for a full crop of potatoes, 
and I think too for good quality potatoes. I see 
that the Berkshire County Federation of 
Women’s Institutes has lately passed a resolu- 
tion urging the Minister of Food to enquire into 
the reason for the deterioration of main crop 
potatoes in colour, consistency and taste, and 
to take steps to remedy this. I know that the 
potato merchants say that the use of fertilisers, 
particularly sulphate of ammonia, in excess is 
the cause of potatoes turning black after 
cooking and failing to make a floury dish at the 
table. 

On the livestock side of the farm we are, as 
I have already recounted, turning over from 
Shorthorns to Ayrshires. At the present time 
we have 26 head of adult Ayrshires on the farm. 
They consist of 8 young cows, 13 calved and 
down-calving heifers, and 5 stirks which will be 
put to the bull during the next few weeks. 
These are all attested, non-pedigree cattle. 
In time, by the use of good pedigree bulls, we 
hope to grade up to pedigree status under the 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society’s scheme. 
These Ayrshires have been bought as oppor- 
tunity occurred during the summer and 
autumn, the in-calf heifers and cows at an 
average cost of £76, and the stirks at an 
average of £51. In selecting the Ayrshires the 
farm manager and I preferred the small-boned 


- gt CANA ABR!» 
en eal yee 


TABLE SHOWING DETAILS 


Estimated Cost and Receipts per acre on 18 acres Majestic Potatoes 


> es 
Rent _ soo Kee : = ao ae 0 
Ploughing = om ies ioe nae 2 0 
Cultivating and discing .. ¥ ca = ose 0 
Manure distributing ce ise soe pie aa 0 
Ridging and earthing up = —_ ass ms 0 
Planting—by hand ; 
Grubbing and horse hoeing 
Hand ae = a 
Seed : 
Fertiliser ... 
Lifting and h: wating 
Balance : 


s. d. 
0 0 
0 0 


Produce—6, tons per acre at 117s. in sade a 
Acreage pay: ment a 


MR. W. T. HARRIS, THE GOODINGS CARTER, SHOWS 
THAT THE HORSE PLOUGH CAN MAKE A NEAT JOB OF 
A ROUGH STUBBLE AT THE LOCAL PLOUGHING MATCH 


type. When they first came into the cowshed 
the comparison in size between them and the 
Shorthorns was very marked, but probably we 
shall find as our breeding programme proceeds 
that the type of Ayrshire we shall have at 
Goodings in three or four years’ time will be 
considerably bigger than the foundation stock. 
The heifers which have calved have taken well 
to the milking machine and are quiet to handle. 

We have not bought our own bull. We 
thought a good deal about this but decided 
that it would be hardly economical to pay a 
large sum for a really good pedigree Ayrshire 
bull with plenty of milk and butter fat behind 
him for use in such a small herd as ours is at 
present. We could have bought a reasonably 
good bull for perhaps 150 gns., but we want to 
breed to the highest standard we can attain 
economically. What we have done is to hire a 
bull from the Eshott Pedigree Stock Farms, at 
Felton in Northumberland. He is Eshott Dandy 
Lad by Dalpeddar Predictor, out of Eshott 
Darling. His grand-dam on his sire’s side g:ve 
1,353 Ib. of milk at 5.34 per cent. butter ‘at, 
and his great-grand-dam on his dam’s s'de 
1,380 Ib. at 4.35 per cent. butter fat. Esh tt 
Darling, his dam, also gave 1,265 Ib. at 4.02 »er 
cent. butter fat. We have the use of this bull 
for six months at a reasonable hiring cha ge 
and we hope that he will set our herd on *e 
right road. 

It would be all to the good if this hiring of 
first-class bulls, which have been used fo: a 
season in one of the leading herds and then ; it 
aside to judge the quality of his heifers, w re 
developed more widely. Naturally the pedig 2e 
breeder with good stock wants to be sure t! it 
a bull which he is retaining for future use ©: ‘y 
goes on to a clean farm and the hiring syst ‘n 
can only work satisfactorily between attes! ‘d 
herds. 

At long last we are able to make a st tt 
with the project of a covered yard for our da y 
cows and a milking parlour. The Ministry 
Works have granted us the necessary licen: ° 
provided that we do not make any call on t 
local Labour Exchange for building labo 
The materials we need are not those that en: T 
into the domestic house-building program 
We had hoped that we should have this acco: .- 
modation ready for use this winter, but, wh ¢& 
we shall push on as fast as we can, the cows \\ ‘| 
have to lie out for some weeks yet, which w | 
cost us more in food and probably spoil so 
of the grass fields close to home. But © ° 
existing cowsheds, converted from pighous: : 
are so poor and draughty that the cows will | « 
better to lie out-of-doors so long as this ‘s 
possible. 
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By Appointment 
Seedsmen to H.M. The King 


Christmas Gifts © 


Why not give a Collection of Seeds this year ? 
















Why a 
single cylinder 
2-stroke 

diesel ? 





Why ? Because it means 





unbeatable engine simplicity. 





/ 
/ Because it means an engine with 


c™. 


3 prime moving | 
parts only; an engine 


without valves, valve- 
CARTERS FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS 


(Packed in boxes at various prices) 


10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 31/6, 42/-, 63/- carburettor. It means 





springs, plugs and 





minimum wear and mini- 


Gift Po uch ers mum maintenance charges 














@ may be purchased up to any sum by forwarding toyou. Itmeans trouble-free 
Wy a remittance to Raynes Park. Exchangeable at ron 
ey any time by your friends for Seeds, Garden Tractor efficiency. But you 
Tools, or other gifts of their own choice. want ample power too? The 








1947 CATALOGUE 


| “THE BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING” 
Will be posted to anyone on Request. 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Field-Marshall single cylinder engine, 






with a 6}” bore and a 9” stroke, 


The 

























: Sweet Pea Novelties, Grass Seed, Fertilisers, Tools. supplies plenty of power 
he st ? 
rds re Watch it pull a 4-furrow plough ! 
= gives the 

. answer 

le. MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD. 
Ve Gainsborough, Lincs. 
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CONSTITUTION 


The Average Life 


of a 


Up-to-date foundry and equipment ensure lowest prices and 
rapid delivery of all popular types—front and rear—including FRIESIAN 


Price ex Works 


F.H.X. for Fordson 11.25x28Rear - £12.10.0 


F.H.41 for Fordson 11.25x24Rear - £12.10.0 2,000- Gallon Cow 


The quality is—as with all F.H. Farm Machinery—Best in the Land 


Other prices on application 1S over 10 Years 
F-SHER,HUMPHRIES & CO.LTD PERFORMANCE 1S PROOF 


Manufacturers of Farm Machinery StHCE 1580 BRITISH FRIESIAN CATTLE SOCIETY 


ies eee Ss 6 ee eS RLOWYCH HOUSE. ALOWYCH. LONDON WC2. PHONE: HOLBORN 6680 
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AGRICULTURE—HOW BIG ? > By CINCINNATUS 


HERE is to be in Parliament 
Tan “economic inquest’’ on 
the state of the country. This 

is a matter in which we farmers 
should take a close interest because 
the findings that come from this 
inquest may well decide the size of 
British agriculture for some time to 
come. How much of the nation’s 
food should British farming be ex- 
pected to produce? Somewhere a 
balance must be struck between 
imported supplies and home sup- 
plies and the balance must, in 
Britain’s present economic position 
in the world, be tipped more in 
favour of home supplies than if the 
problem were being decided 20 years 
ago, when we were a creditor 
nation in the world. To-day we 
have no dollars to fling about 
recklessly. The more food we can 
produce at home that will save 
dollars, the more hard currency we 
have available for raw materials 
and for supplies which we cannot produce in 
this country. Weighing against this there is 
the economist’s argument that the man pro- 
ducing food does not get so much wealth 
himself or for his country as the man producing 
manufactured goods. Witiin the limitations of 
our man-power, which are very real to-day, we 
have to turn to full advantage our special skill 
and equipment in producing high-value goods 
that will sell well abroad as well as saving 
imports of these goods into this country. But 
it seems clear to me that if the nation means 
to make proper use of its food-producing capa- 
city, a definite balance must be struck so that 
the British farming community knows what is 
expected of it. Probably it is true that by 
bending all our resources to the purpose we 
could produce as much as 50 per cent. more food, 
even allowing for the great increase effected 


9,000 TRACTORS HAVE BEEN EXPORTED THIS YEAR. 
SHOULD WE LET THEM GO IF BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


IS TO PRODUCE TO CAPACITY? 


during the war years. This would mean that 
we should be producing just twice as much food 
in Britain as we were before the war and that, 
I think, is a practical possibility. Would it suit 
the best economic interests of the country as 
a whole and would it maintain the high standard 
of living to which we are accustomed ? 


SETTING THE TARGET 


REMEMBER that during the war the N FLU. 

indicated how much grain and how many dairy 
cattle, pigs and poultry would be involved if 
British agriculture became fully productive. 
These estimates should be brought up to date 
before Parliament makes this economic inquest. 
Unless we as a farming community say clearly 
how much food and what kinds of food we con- 
sider as practical men can be produced in this 
country, we must not be surprised if the poten- 


tialities of British agricultur: ar 
glossed over with vague pol.tica] 
aspirations and no real targ:t js 
set. It is true that the season may 
interfere with attaining the t: rget, 
We know too well how the bad 
harvest weather set back grai: pro. 
duction in 1946 and also ups t the 
calculations for the 1947 \ heat 
harvest. The Government’s : iten- 
tion was to get 2% million acres 
of wheat grown in the 1947 sc ison, 
It is doubtful now if 2 ni illion 
acres will be grown and harv: sted 
despite the higher price gv iran- 
teed for English wheat. Bu: the 
vagaries of the weather nee. not 
deter us from clearing our own 
minds about the right level of out- 
_put for British agriculture. 


SMALLHOLDINGS 


HILE the farm training 

scheme for men leavin; the 
Services has not attracted as 
many newcomers into farming as we all hoped 
there are now about 3,000 men learning by hard 
work how to become farmers. Not all of them 
are under the Government scheme. It may well 
be that the total is nearer 5,000 than 3,000. 
Some men had such a surfeit of officialism in 
the Services that they decided to make their 
own way into farming without the supervision 
and assistance offered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Talking to two trainees recently, 
I found them anxious now to look a little further 
ahead. Both of them want to get small farms 
of their own as soon as they have gained 
sufficient practical experience at someone else’s 
expense. This ambition is natural enough and 
one to be encouraged, although it may be that 
a little later they will decide that it would really 
be better for them to continue in employment 
for several vears before launching out on their 





The ‘Rowtrac’ will 
Plough, Disc, Harrow, 
Ridge, Cultivate, Hoe 
and most other oper- 
ations and can be used 
for Haulage. 


Geo. Monro Ltd., 


Waltham Cross, 


This 
for a small 
handle. 


@) 


Herts. 





Telephonej: EASt 0435-8. 


all-purpose clipper is 


and easy to use. 


clip cattle and horses smoothly and 


initial 


COMPANY LIMITED. WITTON, 


eels 


both economical 


Operating from the vaccum 


pipeline of any make of milking machine, it vill 


cle: aly 


outlay. 


Light and easy to 


‘\W 


Abbi \ KLAN 


(complete with Pla es) 
10 ft. rubber tube « xtra, 
if required 15/ 
(Post Free) 


WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHI 


BIRMINGHAI 


Telegrams: Shearing, ’Phone, B’ iam 
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‘Avare combination... 


PLUS POWER 


for heavy jobs 


for extra accomplishment 


SHEAVY CONSTRUCTION | 


for longer life 


RUNNING ECONOMY 


for greater saving 


‘he following mo- 
els are expected to 
ve available against 
W.A.E.C. _ licence. 
TD-9 DIESEL 
TD-6 DIESEL 
T-6 PARAFFIN 
BURNING 


‘but common to all 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


‘TRveclRAG iors 


WINTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
Stead Office,259 CITY ROAD, LONDON E.C.1 Aone Clerkenwell 4921 Grams: Intharco Barb. London 
> WOANS + LIVERPOOL - LONDON = DONCASTER DEPOTS + LEITH: DUBLIN 
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For nigh on 150 years Cuthbert’s nurseries have been famous for the high quality of their 


nursery stock. Here are some outstanding HERBACEOUS items for present planting which 
will add beauty and enchantment to your garden. All strong, well grown plants. 


RUSSELL LUPINS, reselected and improved. Collection of most won- 
derful colours., scarlets, rich flames, yellows, pinks, purples and 
attractive two colour effects. 12/6 doz. 3 doz. 35/-. 

DELPHINIUMS, essential for all flower borders. Really large, tall- 
growing varieties giving enormous spikes of beautiful flowers in a 
wide colour range. 15/- doz. 3 doz. 40/-. 

ALSTROEMERIA, orange Peruvian Lily, fine-cut flower. 15/- doz. 

ANCHUSA, Opal, pale blue, Morning Glory, deep blue. 15/- doz. 

ANTHEMIS, Fine-cut flowers, orange or yellow. 15/- doz. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine, special long-spurred hybrids. 1/- each, 9/- doz. 

ASTILBE, in variety, Spirea-like plants with feathery spikes. 1/9 each, 
18/- doz. 

CAMPANULA, in many beautiful varieties. 15/- doz. 

CENTAUREA, perennial Cornflower, pink or blue. 15/- doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM maximum, the famous Shasta Daisy. sing!e and 
double sorts. 15/- doz. 

COREOPSIS grandiflora, golden yellow, lasts a long time cut. 15/- 


doz. 
DORONICUM, very early, ideal for cutting. 15/- doz. 
ECHINOPS, Globe Thistle, steel-blue ball-shaped blooms. 15/- doz. 
eas ae choice mixed hybrids, very useful for cutting. 1/9 each, 
18/- doz. 
GEUM, red and yellow. 15/- doz. 
GYPSOPHILA paniculata, dainty white flowers. 15/- doz. 
HELENIUM, lovely orange and yellow shades. 15/- doz. 
HELIANTHUS, Perennial Sunflower. 15/- doz. 
HOLLYHOCKS, tall growing, single and double. I/- each. 10/- doz. 
NEPETA, the famous ‘‘Catmint,’’ mauve sprays, scented. 15/- doz. 
CENOTHERA, the Evening Primrose. 15/- doz. 
ORIENTAL POPPY, huge, rich red blooms. 15/- doz. 
PHYSALIS Franchetti, Chinese Lantern Plant, fine for decoration. 
15/- doz. 
PINKS, Mrs. Sinkins and other popular sorts. 12/6 doz. 
PYRETHRUMS, singles and doubles, in choice variety. 15/- doz. 
RUDBECKIA, valuable as cut flowers, tall and graceful. 15/- doz. 
SIDALCEA Monarch, red, clustered blooms. 15/- doz. 
SOLIDAGO, ‘“‘Golden Wings.’’ 15/- doz. 
STATICE Latifolia, purplish-blue, for drying for vases in winter. 
15/- doz. 
TRITOMA, Kniphofia, Red-hot Poker for large mixed borders. 


15/- doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, a collection of 12 well known varizties 
which will provide a blaze of colour from early summer until 
late autumn. 12 fine plants, all different, 12/6. 


Orders under 20/- add 1/- carr. etc. 
R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS 
The Nation’s Nurserymen Since 1797. 
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A WINNING HAND 
TRUSTY 
PsRACTORS = 


TRACTORS (LONDON) LTD. WHITE HOUSE, BARNET. More BARNET 4500 





read all about them in these leaflets 


They’re made from reinforced concrete 
—by Marley. Dutch Barns, Cowsheds, 
Implement and Store Sheds, Cattle 
Yards, Mangers and Troughs—all these 
can be supplied in the correct size to 
provide the amount of accommodation 
you require. Once erected, Marley 
buildings last indefinitely and do not 
involve you in maintenance costs. A 
postcard, with the name of your local 
Council and your full postal address, 
will bring you a descriptive leaflet. 
Please state the type and size of building 
in which you are interested. 


MARLEY rarm Buildings 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. Head Office: London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Tele : Sevenoaks 2251. Scottish Office : Cadder, Bishopbriggs, near Glasgow. Tele: Bishopbriggs 415 
Works throughcut the Countrv. M.A.3. 
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own. Still there will be a strong demand for 
smallholdings from these men coming from the 
Services. There is also a demand from farm- 
workers who have a spark of ambition to be 
their own masters. These are comparatively 
few, but out of the 600,000 farm-workers 
employed in Britain there may well be 6,000 or 
12,000 who would make a success of a small- 
holding. Some of them have their names on 
the waiting-list of the County Councils for 
smallholdings and have been interviewed and 
approved. Some of them have put by a few 
hundred pounds of their own or can get someone 
to back them financially, so that they are ready 
to take the plunge just as soon as holdings are 
available. Both Mr. Hudson and Mr. Tom 
Williams at the Ministry of Agriculture have 
adopted delaying tactics. It has been a sound 
argument that the creation of more small- 
holdings was impracticable because of the call 
this would make on building labour and 
materials for farm-steadings as well as farm- 
houses at a time when all resources must be 
concentrated on domestic house-building. But 
it seems to me that the time is coming when 
a forward move should be taken so that both 
the Service men coming into farming and the 
experienced farm-workers can see real hope of 
getting a place of their own. 


FARMING IN GROUPS 

F there are to be developments in this direc- 

tion full account should be taken of the 
experience of the Land Settlement Association 
in creating group holdings. I know that not all 
the settlers under the Association’s scheme 
made a success of their farming. They started 
under heavy disadvantages, many of them being 
miners who had been out of work for many 
years. Indeed the scheme was more concerned 
with human rehabilitation than with land 
settlement. At the start the new settlers were 
kept in fairly tight leading strings, both on the 
production and the marketing side. They 
needed this close supervision. New settlers 
to-day who have ne practical experience 
could be left more to themselves, but it would 
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be to their great advantage if new holdings were 
grouped so that all could have the benefit of 
a communal service undertaking cultivation 
work on contract and so relieving the individual 
holders of the expense of equipping themselves 
with a full range of implements. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


HERE is also much to be said for group 

working in marketing. The Land Settle- 
ment Association’s novices were required to sell 
all their produce through central packing- 
stations. Such tight control would be irksome 
to experienced men. Rather than compulsion 
to sell centrally, there should be the strongest 
persuasion and everything should be done to 
assist a group of settlers to establish co-operative 
marketing facilities. In some districts it will be 
possible for them to make a local collecting 
depot to work in with an established farmers’ 
co-operative society which would take their 
produce and handle it for them through to the 
consumer. Certainly we do not want, for the 
sake of the men or for the sake of agriculture 
as a whole, to encourage the creation of more 
isolated smallholdings where the dice are 
heavily loaded against the small man. As a 
member of a Smallholdings Committee of a 
County Council, I have seen too much of the hard- 
ships and disappointments that can wreck the 
ambition of a man and the happiness of his wife. 


SODDEN FIELDS 


OVEMBER fully replenished the moisture 
content of the land after the dry days of 
October. The new wheat just showing in the 
rows was soon drowned and in the low patches 
in the fields water collected and stayed for 
several days. This was a poor start for the 
young wheat, and the sight made me wish that 
we had run more open furrows to get the water 
away. There is, however, the consolation that 
our fields are much better drained to-day than 
for many years past. The 50 per cent. land 
drainage grants provided by the Ministry of 
Agriculture have certainly helped to make safer 
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the growing of corn on many thousands of 
acres of clay land. Just as important as gettin 
the field drains working is keeping the ditches 
clean, so that the water can run. Routine 
ditching does not, quite rightly, qualify fo, 
Government grant, and I am afraid that some 
farmers are careless in letting clogged «itches 
spoil all the costly work that has been «ne jp 
field drainage. 


FIREWOOD 


HIS is just a reminder that there is : 

demand for firewood this winter, a: 
the farmer who has some wood lying ab« 
can saw it up into logs will do himse! 
good and certainly help his neighbours 
village if he will go into the firewood b 
I believe there are maximum prices fc 
logs, but so far as I can judge people ar 
to pay any reasonable figure and the 
need not worry about getting a licence 
such nonsense. The price I am charging 
for a good, heaped load of beech logs d« 
in a farm cart. If the farmer wants to 
tractor and a trailer, he may find th 
policeman asking whether he has got 
Road Fund licence to carry non-agric:.ltural 
goods. The 5s. licence does not covir the 
delivery of firewood. 
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CATTLE FROM IRELAND 


ORSET farmers have _ suggested that 

imports of cattle from Ireland should be 
restricted to those which have passed the 
tuberculin test. This would be a forward move 
in eradicating tuberculosis in England, but 
I doubt whether we shall see this put into effect 
until Dorset and other districts which are inter- 
ested in developing clean areas have made 
a start by restricting the entry of doubtful 
home-bred animals into their areas. Is there any 
evidence that a specially high proportion of 
Irish cattle react to the tuberculin test? If 
there is then the Dorset case for immediate 
action is a strong one and it merits action by 
the Minister of Agriculture. 





THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT: 


A NEST OF RABBITS 


The word * nest ’ is usually associated with birds, but among country folk it 
can also mean a rabbit with her young. Pharmacy, too, uses words in a 
for example, is 1-480th part of an ounce in the 
Apothecaries’ Weight by which solid drugs are compounded. You can 
always rely on Boots to translate your Veterinary Surgeon’s prescriptions 


special sense. A ‘ grain’, 


into the correct specific, from drugs of tested purity. 


o 


Soo a household word throughout the country 


FOR ALL FARM 


Mfrs. : Douglas (Kingswoo 


PORTABLE POWER 


PURPOSES 


PUMPING MILKING 
LIGHTING SAWING 
CHAFF CUTTING ETC. 


Air cooied. Up to 1000 C.C. 


d) Ltd., Bristol. 


POWER UNITS 





“FIREPROOF, ROTPROOF, 
VERMINPROOF, 
PORTABLE AND 
EXTENDABLE 


ERNEST BATLE 
HOLBROOK 








Battéy 


SECTIONAL 
REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


Ideal for housing the Tr 
Oiland Fuel, Works 
General Storage, Calf 
Dairy, etc. Construct: 
easy - to - bolt - together 
forced concrete units. 











Y LTD. Colledge Road Wo 
Ss, COVENTRY. "phone 88263. 
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corpraicur 
RADE 


The BEST XMAS PRESENT 
you can give your gardening 
friend is 

A “FOUR OAKS” ‘MANEY ” 
HAND SPRAYER 


Excellent for a lady’s use or for rose or greenhouse spraying 





PRICE 
wih Brass Pump 
and Copper 
Container 


21/6 
Post Free. 
C ch with order. 





t 





signed for those who require a really efficient continuous-action 
sprayer at a low price. 


Spray is continuous and a very fine vapour. Capacity 1 pint. 


is mecessary to pump continuously while spraying. There are 
nozzles complete with it, one spraying straight and one which 
will spray up or down. 


> container unscrews and a new one can be supplied when it 
wears out. 


e are trying to do the very best we can to give r ble deliveries. 











C plete Catalogues of Spraying Machines of all types post free from 
the Sole Manufacturers : 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO. 
THE SPRAYING SPECIALISTS 
FOUR OAKS WORKS, FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone—305 Four Oaks. Telegrams—‘‘ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” 





“The loss of foodstuffs 


from rats alone in 
Britain amounts to 


£50,000,000 a year.” 


From a press report of a speech by the 
Minister of State, Mr. Noel-Baker, at the 
Emergency Conference on European Cereals 


The British Ratin Company’s 
nation-wide service will help 
you with your particular rat 
or mice problem. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 762] 


Vain Branches at Belfast, Tel. 21535 ; Birmingham, Tel. Central 1097 ; 
bristol, Tel. 23683 ; Cardiff, Tel. 8724 ; Edinburgh, Tel. 22914 ; Glasgow, 
el. Central 4694; Guildford, Tel. Abinger 287; Leeds, Tel. 23234 ; 
etchworth, Tel. 576; Liverpool, Tel. Central 8922; London, Tel. 
ibbey 7621 ; Manchester, Tel. Deansgate 2102; Newcastle, Tel. 21848 ; 
Vottingham, Tel. 2637; Salisbury, Tel. 3658; Sheffield, Tel. 23555 

















Write for the 


SPRING CATALOGUE 
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“ FIRS 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER 
SEEDS and BULBS 


for Summer Flowering 


yi (Anemones, Gladioli, Montbretia, Ranunculi : 
also Chrysanthemums, Dahlias etc.) 


wy LOWIS SEEDS—IDEAL FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Special Discount for Municipal 
Authorities, Allotment Societies, 
Clubs, etc. 


Please enclose 1d. stamp for CATALOGUE 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd. 


66, Boston, Lincs. 
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RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTO. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 























* TOURING LIMOUSINE ON ROLLS ROYCE “SILVER WRAITH’ CHASSIS toa 


True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


THEIR MAJFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 


Retailers for 


ROLLS - ROYCE, DAIMLER, 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to 
commission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. 
A wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley 
and other makes, in normal times, will be on 
yi i am: 5 = - a _ . . 
view in our famous St. James’s Street Show tet} The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 
rooms. In the meantime we can offer a fine a mw, 
selection of pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 

HOOPER & CO., (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. ey 

SALES DEPT. AND SHOW ROOMS COACHBUILDERS AND 

54 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1.  TEL.: REGENT 3242 MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS; WESTERN AVENUE, W.3 
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WINTER MOTORING -& ,y ovr mororinc corRESPONDENT 


PINION may be divided about the 
O pleasures of motoring for motoring’s sake 

during the winter months, but there can 
be no doubt that so far as transport is concerned 
the car is just as essential now as at any time. 
Certainly with Christmas and Hogmanay 
coming, and with the family reunions and 
fest:vities usual at these times, there are many 
mot rists who will find their monthly mileage 
for Jecember and January higher than usual. 
For those who regard their car as more than 
am-re means of transport, and enjoy the thrill 
of te road, whatever the weather, motoring in 
the inter has many advantages. The roads are 
gen ally quieter, and one can enjoy the 
sec! sion of the countryside free from the some- 
tim \ irritating presence of one’s fellow men. 
For -he real enthusiast there are few things to 
equ la long-distance run in the winter, prefer- 
abl: in a fast open car. 

‘or whatever reason one motors it is well 
to! prepared for the worst that this peculiar 
clin te can do. We can all remember the 
sto: 1s that swept the country in the winter of 
192 . when old-time pictures of coaching days 
wer put to shame by the conditions under 
whi 1 ordinary motorists tried manfully to com- 
plet their journeys. During that period many 
car: vere abandoned by the roadside, while the 
dri' r and passengers tried to fight their way 
tos me habitable shelter. As often happens, 
a s.dden thaw was followed by a sudden 
free e-up, and the gyrations performed by 
unc atrollable vehicles, with the almost in- 
evit ble expensive noise, must have proved a 
golc mine to service stations. I can remember 
thai almost the only thing more dangerous than 
driv.ng was’attempting to get out of the car, 
as this usually meant an undignified and painful 
» collapse on the road. On many occasions during 
that winter the road near the Serpentine in 
Hyde Park looked like an excellent imitation of 
a modern Ministry of Supply vehicle dump, 
with crashed cars lying about in heaps. Unlike 
modern cars, with radio and air-conditioning, 
the cars of the period had little to commend 
them under semi-Arctic conditions. Compari- 
sons are notoriously odious, but I must point 
out that many enthusiasts welcome such con- 
ditions as a means of escape from the monotony 
of modern motoring. 

The precautions that can be taken, in both 
preparation of the car and actual driving, are 
many. Under severe conditions of frost it is 
wise to warm the engine, before starting out, 
until the entire radiator is warm. If this is not 
done the speed of the car through the air may 
often be sufficient to freeze the bottom of the 
radiator, thus stopping the circulation. Always 
make sure that the windscreen wipers are in 
good condition, and that the wiper-arms are 
securely fixed to the spindle; otherwise with 
a heavy fall of snow the wiper blade may just 
stand still while the spindle turns uselessly 
inside it. On cars not fitted with defrosters, and 
at the moment they are the majority, it is often 
worth while to wedge the back of the bonnet up 
slightly, to permit a draught of warm air to 
blow on the screen, thus preventing freezing up. 
Make sure that the windscreen can be opened 
to its fullest extent, as in severe fog it is much 
easier to see without the screen obscuring one’s 
view. On too many cars it is not possible to 
see through the opening without practically 
removing the seats. 

If you are not quite sure on the point, either 
the makers of your car or your usual service 
station should be consulted about the advis- 
ability of changing to a lighter grade of engine 
oi: during the winter months. Apart from 
isting engine efficiency, the thinner oil will 
itly reduce the load on the starter. Inci- 
itally, during severe weather it is worth 
le to depress the clutch while starting the 
ine, as this reduces the load on the starter, 
ch would otherwise be turning the entire 
-ch mechanism. 

It is often recommended that at the start 
»* Severe weather all lubrication points should 
© enough fairly thin oil forced through to 
c.. \n out all old grease, the points being subse- 
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quently greased thoroughly with the recom- 
mended grade. All steering and braking con- 
nections require extra care, as the gradual 
accumulation of hard, semi-frozen mud greatly 
reduces their efficiency and accuracy. Should 
bad conditions of snow or ice be experienced, 
it is even more essential than normally 
that the brakes should be in perfectly even 
adjustment. - 

I always carry in the car, during the win- 
ter, a slice of either potato or apple, which can be 
used for smearing the outside of the screen and 
is a great help in preventing it from snowing up 
under severe conditions. 

The precautionary measures that should be 
taken when driving under truly wintry condi- 
tions can be summarised under one main 
heading : delicacy. If the roads are snow- or 
ice-bound it is essential that there be no element 
of ham-handedness about one’s driving, in view 
of the low factor of road adhesion. As far as 


car is crossing a variable road surface. The 
accelerator should be used delicately, as any 
violent use of it might cause a skid. It should 
be remembered, of course, that a skid can be 
deliberately caused under certain conditions; 
but unless one is fully confident of one’s skill 
to control it, this method of driving should be 
left to the most expert. Should you become 
involved in a skid there is no need to panic, as 
if the right thing is done promptly there should 
be no loss of control. The right procedure is 
usually stated as “steer into the skid,” but this 
is misleading, as many people steer too far, 
thereby causing a skid in the opposite direction. 
The great thing to remember is to keep the front 
wheels pointing precisely where you want the 
car to go; the back wheels will then come into 
line. At all costs avoid the brake pedal if a skid 
has been caused by excessive speed ; any sudden 
application of the brakes will merely aggravate 
the skid, and render control and correction more 
difficult, if not impossible. I recommend, if you 
know of a suitably quiet spot, to practice skid- 
ding when conditions permit, and very soon 
complete control will become more or less 
instinctive. 

Much can be learnt from a study, while 
driving, of the road and the conditions likely to 
be encountered. Care should be taken on open 
moorland roads, such as Shap Fell or the Brough 
Moor, where very often melting snow has run 


on to the road and frozen overnight. The ground 
under trees in the morning should be treated 
with caution, as the trees prevent the thawing 
of the overnight ice. The neighbourhood of 
schools, even if after school hours, should 
be watched owing to the habit of children 
in making their biggest and best slides just 


where the unwary motorist will want to 
brake. 
One is often asked the best method of 


driving in the various conditions likely to be 
met under severe winter weather. This is a 
difficult question to answer accurately, but 
generally speaking the following hints will be 
found of value. In thick soft snow the best 
method is to keep the engine pulling all the 
time, and should an exceptionally thick patch 
be encountered, accelerate in preference to 
slowing down. In hard packed snow the best 
thing is to follow the ruts of previous cars with 
exactitude; any attempt to pick your way will 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE ROAD: A wintry scene in Yorkshire 


braking is concerned, the golden rule is never 
to brake unless the car is in a straight line, and 
if possible to avoid using the brakes while the 


merely cause a slide. On ice there is only one 
method : drive at minimum speed and with 
minimum throttle opening, and leave the brakes 
strictly alone. 

If you are contemplating a tour during the 
winter, it is well worth while taking a little time 
and trouble in selecting a route to by-pass the 
higher ground. For example, if one is travelling 
to the west coast of Scotland from the South, 
one’s normal route would probably be via the 
North Road to Scotch Corner, and then over 
the Brough Moor to Penrith, and so up through 
Carlisle. During the winter, more particularly 
if there is any indication of storms, it would be 
well worth while keeping on Al until into Scot- 
land and then turning west through the Border 
country. Similarly, if one is motoring towards 
Land’s End, both Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor 
should be avoided if it is at all possible. This 
can be done by using A38 after Exeter to 
Plymouth, and then following the road through 
Liskeard, Lostwithiel, St. Austell and Truro 
until A30 is rejoined at Scorrier near Redruth. 

This year many of us have been victims of 
the “Sorry, no lunches left’’ cry—sometimes 
without the ‘‘Sorry.’’ Annoying as this may be, 
it is even more so on a cold and wintry day. One 
is invariably repaid if the time and trouble is 
spent in ’phoning ahead to book the necessary 
service, whether it be meals or accommodation 
for the night. Finally, whether it be for fun or 
transport, let me wish you happy and trouble- 
free motoring over Christmas and throughout 
the New Year. 
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THE 30 H.P. ALLARD 


HE first Allard was built 
ten years ago for the personal 


use of its constructor in trials 
and competitions generally. So 
successful was it that before long 
a limited number were pfoduced for 
enthusiastic amateur drivers, in 
whose hands the car came to be 
accepted as one of the most success- 
ful competition cars in the country. 
The first models were, of course, built 
for a specific purpose and were 
notable for their immense power 
and lack of comfort. From these 
stark specials has developed the 
present-day car, in which an effort is 
made to satisfy the driver who 
requires a car of refinement with 
as little sacrifice as possible of the 
original performance. 

The original car relied, as in 
fact does the one under review, ex- 
tensively on standard Ford V8 
components, and, while comfort and 
appearance were at first willingly 
sacrificed, a high standard of reliabil- 
ity was achieved. It will be obvious 
that any car using Ford components 
will have the advantages of the 
world-wide spares service of that 
organisation, and even in the much 
modified 1946 version care has been 
taken that wherever possible Ford 
parts can be substituted for the 
existing ones. On _ this latest 
model only the engine, gear- 
box, and back axle are of Ford 
manufacture, but throughout the 
entire car, nuts and bolts have been kept 
to Ford dimensions. A purist might object 
to certain features of the design, but the 
answer is, of course, that it wroks; and it is 
justified inasmuch as it permits the car to be 
maintained and serviced throughout the world 
without an independent spares organisation. 
Evidence of this is provided by a friend of mine 
who owns the first of the new series. While he 
was on holiday in the more secluded parts of 
Switzerland, he experienced some trouble with 
the water pump. In under two hours the local 
dealer had fitted a new pump. I can think of 
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THE ORIGINAL ALLARD ATTEMPTING THE RED ROADS IN 1936. 


few, if any, other British cars that would obtain 
service like this. 

Two different chassis lengths are available, 
one with a wheelbase of 9 ft. 4 in., and one, 
intended primarily for competition work, with 
a wheelbase of 8 ft. 10 in. The short chassis is 
being built in limited numbers only for drivers 
interested in competition work, whereas the long 
chassis will be fitted with the range of body- 
work most likely to interest the general run of 
motorists. The bodies now in production are 
an open four-seater tourer, a two-door four- 
seater coupé, and a two-door four-seater saloon. 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


Farthest up won 


The chassis frame is of box section, and is 
sharply upswept over both the front and the rear 
axle. With independent suspension it is even 
more important than usual that the frame be 
rigid, and to this end massive cross-members are 
fitted, one in front of the radiator and the other 
directly behind the gearbox. Despite the 
lowering of the chassis the ground clearance has 
been kept at the unusually high figure of 
9 inches, a point of undoubted importance on 
the overseas markets. The independent front 
suspension is of the swing-axle type, utilising 
a transverse spring, while the rear suspension is 

by a large transverse spring aided by 
a stabiliser rod. In addition, shock 
absorbers of the new Girling hy- 
draulic self-recuperating type are 
fitted. All steering parts are fitted 
with silent-bloc oil-less bushes. The 
brakes are hydraulic, operatin in 
large ribbed drums. The foot-b ake 
operates on all four wheels, whil: the 
hand-brake takes effect on the ear 
wheels only. The hand-brake :° of 
the fly-off racing type, in whic! the 
ratchet can be put out of ac on, 
thus permitting the brake to fi off 
when it is released. 

The engine employed isa» <ac- 
tically standard V8. This engi eis 
so well known by now that adet iled 
description is really unneces ity. 
The few departures from star ard 
are the use of a special coil anc dis- 
tributor unit to ensure efficien: ; at 
sustained high speeds and th re 
mounting of the fan on a bracl 
provide room for the new distri 
unit. The engine produces the 
paratively low brake-horse-} 
figure of 85, but as the con 
weight of the heaviest mode! 
saloon, is only 25 cwt., it w 
realised that the performance s 
be well above average. Anav 
of the cars tested so far this year 
gives a power-to-weight ratio «f 2.9 
to 1; on the Allard the figure works 
out at 3.5 to 1. As this has not 
been achieved by the over-tuning 
of the engine, nor apparentiy by 
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( Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high performance, luxuriously 
appointed and with that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the 
name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 1}, 2} and 33 Litre Chassis 
with such refinements as air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister on the 2} Litre. 
3} Litre and the 1} Litre Special Equipment model. New Girling Two Leading shoe 


brakes are employed on the 2} and 33 Litre models. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 





Here indeed is a car to win esteem. . . with lines 
that are elegant yet purposeful; appointments 
that are pleasant yet practical; a performance 
that is svelte or spirited, as you will. 

The Lancaster is a six-light 16 hp six cylinder saloon. 
The price is £900 plus purchase tax. 

Branch of Hawker 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD.. COVENTRY. Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. 


NY Avwstaonc7 
\ 


SIDDELEY 





RP 12103 
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Lea- FRANC Is Cars 


The new “Twelve” and “Fourteen” with L-F Patent Valve Gear 


The New 
“* Fourteen” Four-Light Saloon. 


Style and speed go hand in hand in the new 
Lea-Francis ‘“‘ Twelve” and ‘‘ Fourteen ” :— 
individuality being achieved by long- 
experienced designers and high power 
output by the new L-F patent valve gear. 
(Patent Nos. 449099 and 571715.) 


@“A HIGHLY ROADWORTHY CAR” 


vide The Autocar. 


CARS, LTD., COVENTRY 


Telephone : 60204. 


LEA-FRANCIS 
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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of remote 
continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in traffic, serenely 
indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is quick in response to 
the chance to leap ahead. Throughout the world, Humber 
worthily upholds the British tradition of excellence. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK SNIPE SUPER SNIPE PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS: OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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reducing either comfort or reliability, it should 
be possible to enjoy its advantages with a 
carefree mind. Owing to the good power/ 
weight ratio it has been possible to use a high 
gear ratio, 3.5 to 1; this should assist in giving 
good petrol consumption figures, provided full 
use is not habitually made of the available power. 

The electrical equipment is of a special 
type introduced by Lucas just before the war 
for use in cars where cost is not the primary con- 
sideration. The general lines and appearance 
of the tourer, the coupé and the saloon are very 
similar, Although I carried out my test on the 
tourer, I took all performance figures with the 
hood and side curtains erected, so the figures 
obtained can be accepted as common to the 
three models, since in all cases the weight and 
frontal area is the same. An unusual point in 
these days is the use of air-cushion upholstery, 
which it is always possible to adjust to an 
individual driver’s preference. 

During my test I covered about 400 miles 
on the model under review, and in addition did 
200 miles on the competition two-seater. Both 
runs were of interest, as the makers have 
decided, since my test, that customers who 
desire it can have the 4.1 to 1 axle ratio fitted in 
place of the 3.5 to 1. The outstandingly good 
figures for acceleration given in the table would 
consequently show a distinct improvement. It 
would be quite reasonable to expect the top-gear 
figures for 10-30 and 20-40 to be 7.5 secs., and 
the lower-gear figures for the same speed range 
to be 3.5 secs. The figure from 0-60 using all 
gears should be 12 secs., as the competition two- 
seater with the lower gear ratio does 10.2 secs. 

Contrary to expectation, one’s first impres- 
sion on taking over the car is not of the power 
available but rather of silence and smoothness. 
As I took the car over in London, where quiet 
and leisurely driving is essential, the smoothness 
at low speeds on top gear is just what one appre- 
ciates most. Next day I covered a good mileage, 
during the course of which I had to make a call 
well up the North Road. The car covered the 
ground in an effortless manner at high speeds, 
the cruising speed being dictated by road con- 
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ditions rather than by the ability of the car. 
With the high top-gear ratio a speed of over 
90 m.p.h. would mean a piston speed of only 
2,500 feet per minute, which is generally 
regarded as a perfectly safe cruising speed as far 
as the engine is concerned. It should be easily 
possible (this only as an indication of perform- 
ance) to average 50 m.p.h. in perfect safety on 
long runs, while still paying every attention to 
restricted areas. In spite of, or more accurately 
because of, the high potential performance of 
the car, all normal running is done with the 
throttle open only a fraction, which gives 
pleasantly smooth running and should also 
help to prolong the life of the engine. It might 








THE 30 H.P. ALLARD 


Makers: 
The Allard Motor Co., 43, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,083 15s. | Final drive _— Spiral bevel 
Tax £37 10s. | Brakes ... Hydraulic 
Cubic cap. 3,622 c.c. Suspension Independent 
B:S 0 Shak San Wheelbase 9 ft. 4 in. (front) 
Cylinders Eight Track (front) 4 ft. 8 in. 
Valves Side by side | Track (rear) 4 ft. 2 in. 
BALP. ... BB Overall length 14 ft. 6 in. 


at ... 3,800 | Overall width 5 ft. 8 in. 





Carb. Ford down- Overall height 4 ft. 9 in. 
draught 
Ignition Coil and dis. | Ground clearance 9 in. 
Oil filter... Suction gauze| Turning circle 29 ft. 
Ist gear... 12.3 tol | Weight ... 25 ewt. 
2nd gear 6.66 to 1 | Fuel cap. 17 gallons 
3rd gear — Oil cap. 1 gallon 
Top gear 3.5to 1 Water cap. 44 gallons 
Reverse... 18.52 to 1 | Tyre size 6.25 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 

Accelera- | Max. speed 82 m.p.h. 

tion secs. secs. 
10-30 ...Top 8.9 Ist 4.1*| Petrol consumption 19 
20-40  ... Top 8.6 2nd 4.8*| m.p.g. at average speed of 
0-60 . All gears 15.2 | 45 m.p.h. 

BRAKES 

20-0 15 ft. | 89 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 34 ft. | dry concrete road. 
40-0 61 ft. 


* See text. 
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be expected that the 30 h.p. engine would eniail 
heavy petrol consumption, but owing to the high 
gear-ratio used engine speed has been kept 
within reasonable limits, and I found on test 
that the figure varied between 17 and 20 m.p.g,, 
depending entirely on the style of driving. 

I spent almost an entire afternoon with the 
car on the tank-testing ground at Bags ot 
Heath, and although not of practical interes’ to 
British motorists, the results of testing thre 
indicate with some accuracy how a car wil! be 
likely to stand up under certain overseas ¢ )n- 
ditions. The unusually generous ground cl: ar- 
ance of 9 inches prevented the car groundin,. at 
any time during my test. I put the car thro: gh 
one interesting trial while on the Heath, in 
attempting an ascent of the famous Red Ro :ds 
test hill. This has a gradient of approxima: :ly 
1 in 1, or 45 degrees, in places, the surface be ng 
loose gravel with a most decided step at the t »p. 
In spite of the car I tested having the hig ier 
axle ratio of 3.5 to 1 fitted, this climb was s ic- 
cessfully carried out. To some this may appar 
an extravagant test, but very similar conditions 
can be met in many countries to which we are 
now exporting cars. 

The particular car that I tested had rather 
an obtrusive exhaust note at certain specds, 
which would prove disturbing on long runs, 
I understand from the makers, however, that 
this will be rectified on all future cars. I found 
the modern bonnet line not only pleasing to the 
eye, but of real value when driving, since the 
resulting increase in vision makes all the differ- 
ence in giving really restful driving. I would 
personally prefer to have the battery fitted 
under the bonnet, as in its present position it is 
liable to damage from stones picked up by the 
front wheels. I would suggest also that the rear 
number plate and the lights it carries should be 
raised, as in their present position it would be 
possible when reversing to damage them. 

This is one of the select few cars that I 
would like to have kept for my own. If one 
judges a car by performance, appearance and 
running cost, all in proportion to first cost the 
Allard deserves a high place on any list. 
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A demonstration model 
is now on view at our 


Park Lane branch. 





All material things being equal, it's INI IA 
crcytomanséyp that builds The finest tyres made 
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Completely new design gives to this car organic 
compactness. Although under 14-ft. overall, it provides big-car comfort for all, 
ad for their luggage. You ride in buoyant comfort. You drive with easy con- 


filence, the “ flat-4’? 14 litre engine ensuring 







{ir greater power than vou are ever likely to call 


uvon. New 1947 annual tax. £15. 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND LONDON 
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Tie man in the Singer / 
is the man in 
the know 


s 
\\ ; The 9 h.p. Roadster (illus- 
& trated here) and the Super-Ten 
Saloon are now in produc- 
tion. Like many good things 
these new Singers are still 
few and far between — but, 


§ T RS like all good things, they are 
INGER 0 0 worth waiting for. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 











THE POWER 10 VW 


is the greatest single contribu- 
tion to road safety. Therefore 
the wise motorist will take the 
precaution of having his brakes 


tested at regular intervals. 





By means of the FERODO Brake 
Testing Meter this can be done 
in a few moments. Thousands of 
garages throughout the country 
displaying the now familiar ‘‘ Lion 
& Wheel’’ Sign are equipped to 


render this service. 











Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 


FERO DO 
Brake Linings 
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Instant get-away, real staying-power and lightning \}] 
response to controls, are bred-in-the-bone charac- 
teristics of @ cars. The new ‘‘TC”’ Series Midget 
faithfully maintains the a) tradition. 


Price . . £412. 10. Od. ex Works 
\ 
“SS —— 


(plus purchase tax £115. 6. 8d.) 
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THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD, ABINGDON-ON- THAMES, BERKS 


[= E original Emancipation Day 
motor run on November 14, ‘ 
1896, has on many occasions 
been celebrated by similar events, 
but never more successfully than 
this year, coinciding, as it did, with 
the Jubilee of the industry. By 
the courtesy of Wolseley Motors I 
participated in the run, on a 1901 
Wolseley Wagonette which they had 
entered. It must be understood, as 
the R.A.C. would say, that this 
event is nota race. It is not a race 
in the sense that the first man home 
wins, as each car instead endeavours 
to adhere to a schedule speed based 
on age. For some cars; however, the 
attempt to achieve this average 
creates all the atmosphere of racing; 
only the atmosphere, though, as 
racing on'the public roads is illegal, 
even at such speeds as 10 or 20 
m.p.h. The people I shared the 
car with were just the type for an 
event like this. First, the factory 
driver, a tough Yorkshireman, who 
almost as soon as we met said : ‘‘ Well, we’ll get 
to Brighton even if we push.”” Second, 70-year- 
old Newman Savory, who took part in the 
original run in 1896 as a chauffeur, but did not 
finish, and on this occasion was determined to 
reach the finishing line. 

We set off in great style from Hyde Park 
at the worrying hour, for a Sunday, of 8.24 a.m. 
Everything seemed to be going well, apart from 
lurches as we caught in the tram lines, and we 
were confidently looking forward to a good trip. 
Just after Purley, however, one of the solid 
cab-type tyres left the wheel with a report 
like that of a 4.2 in. mortar. The crew unani- 
mously agreed that we push on, at least until 
the wheel collapsed. To make things really 
complete and tidy, the other rear wheel lost 


-~ 
* 
® 
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LONDON-BRIGHTON VETERAN CAR RUN ” ici" 


THE 1901 WOLSELEY AT THE START 


Savory, in the back seat, finally reached Brighton after fifty years 


its tyre in about another 2 miles. The thought 
that the wheels might collapse under the strain 
was naturally present, but the expedient course 
was followed of not looking at them and pre- 
tending we were unable to hear the noise. By 
now the rain was becoming noticeable and the 
directional stability factor seemed to be getting 
lower every minute, probably owing to the bare 
rims gradually getting more and more polished. 
Quite how we got round the busy right-angle 
corner in Reigate is a question that could be 
answered satisfactorily only by St. Christopher. 

The hill out of Reigate was managed on 
second gear, and our confidence rose accord- 
ingly. Now and then we were passed by a 
comparative youngster of 1905, looking to us 
like a real flyer. Soon we were in Crawley for 


1946 


still the rain and the wind, to make matters 
worse, redoubled their efforts. Ten minutes were 
wasted in finding and curing the trouble, a 
choked jet, which made us a good 15 minutes 
late. Although the Veteran Run is not, I repeat, 
a race, our passage through the town to the 
Madeira Drive was a fairly good imitation. 
Finally we pulled in 4 minutes late and lost 
all hope of winning a special award, but we did 
finish. As soon as we got down from our seats 
we realised just how wet and cold we were. 


spots in the year’s events, and I certainly shall 
repeat it. What fun it is to drive something 
again that may break down, and may force 
one to remember the tricks that once were 
so necessary ! 








the lunch check, but as it was still 
only around 11 o’clock it meant jist 
coffee and sandwiches, hurrie‘ly 
eaten, and then lots of work on “he 
cars. In our case we roped, wired 
and taped the wheel spokes, end 
replenished with fuel and oil. M st 
competitors seem to have had 
similar experiences in Crawley, 
which can be summed up in he 
words: seldom has so much been 
paid for so little. Everything wnt 
well after restarting, Handcross «nd 
Pycombe being surmounted with ut 
worry, apart from the parked c.1s 
of spectators making the - possi le 
route dangerously narrow. Altho: gh 
it rained with greater intens'ty, 
fortunately our enthusiasm kept us 
more or less warm. The wheels were 
apparently holding up all right. so 
‘we were harbouring thoughts of 
‘“‘winning the big race,’’ but we had 
still more trials to bear. Just before 
we entered Brighton the engine slow- 
ly died, and as we came to a stand- 









The Veteran Run is one of the bright 











“ No other tyre 


will really satisfy me now’ 
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BEST TODAY &@ STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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@ ASK A USER OF A 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS L° 


WOLVERHAMPTON > ENGLAND 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990 : 1945—you help to 
reduce the present unavoidable delay in 
delivery, and at the same time you ensure highest 


quality and lowest cost. Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 
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Hard Courts Hard Courts 


made with made with 
i-loose Semi-loose 
or or 
Non-attention ‘Non-attention 
surfaces. surfaces. 





Largest Makers in Great Britain for 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, SPORTS & 
RECREATION GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, etc. 


(Bulk levelling with heavy mechanical tools can be promptly undertaken) 
Sole Makers of 
‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ and CARTERS’ SQUASH COURTS 
(when permits available) 
Makers of 
SPORTS PAVILIONS, GARDEN HOUSES, GARDEN 
& PARK FURNITURE (when permits available) 
Suppliers of 
LAWN TENNIS BALLS (Hard & Grass Court), SPORTS 
ACCESSORIES, and CHAIN LINK FENCING of aii kinds. 
Makers of 
TEMPORARY and PERMANENT PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 
(750,000 prefabricated sections made to date) 
Contrac‘ors for 
OPENCAST COAL MINING (200,000 tons delivered to date) 
Specialists for 
GRASS SEEDS, Special TURF FERTILISERS 


(Analysis of soil) 





LTD. 








All enquiries to: 


a | 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO.11). = 
aa, SYSTON Nr. LEICESTER x22 
= Telephone: Syston 86177 (3 Lines). Sane 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept. (3rd Floor), 182 Piccadilly, W.1 
Telephone Nos.: Regent 0/41-0/42. 






































COLT CEDAR HOUSES 





























- gain available in Government approved Single and Two-storeyed 
Permanent types, in sizes and at prices as at present permitted. Sup- 
plied in the form of complete Superstructures for site work and erection 
by local contractors. A specimen 3 bedroom single storey cottage may 
Write for Infor- 
mation Notes (Sept. 46) and copyrighted plan prints of standard types 


be inspected on weekdays but by appointment only. 


at 2/6 and two others showing alternatives of a “Pair of Flats,” at 5|-. 


W. H. COLT SON & CO LTD 
Bethersden, Kent 














COATED MACADAM 
FOR DURABLE NON-SKID 


ROAD-SURFACES 





For information apply :— 
FEDERATION OF 


COATED MACADAM INDUSTRIES 
37, Chester Square, London, S.W.1 
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MRS. DAVID RAWNSLEY, whose | soft skin. ‘1 always use Pond’s for 


portrait is in this year’s Royal | my skin,” says 


Mrs. Rawnsley, 


Academy, has the delicate pink-and- | *Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing 
white colouring of an 3 and keeping the skin soft, 


English rose. The artist has 


and delightful Pond’s 


caught all the glamour of >] Vanishing Cream asa 
her shining hair and satin- Pond Ss powder base.” 


CREAMS 





. : sae Peer : 
Somethi 
eth 

nde that the definition of the ideal Chri:tmas gift? And 
how thoroughly the gift of a Hoover co a woman fulfils 

it. For the Hoover is a gift rich in the freedom it confers 

from dusty house-cleaning and endless drudgery. Rare — 

Alas! Since as fast as seen it is snapped up like all good 

things in these days of shortages. This however is a 

situation we are doing our utmost to amend. As fast 

as we can manufacture Hoover cleaners they are 

being delivered to Hoover dealers. Your 

chance will come to “‘ Give her a Hower and & 

give her the best’? | _ 


She HOOVER 


REG. TRADE MARK 


, LOOVER AND 
a “Oo Give HER te 


ll. 


ng rich and rare... 


PRE-WAR 
PRICES! 
Model 262 £17.5.0 
Purchase Tax £4.6.3 
Cleaning Kit £3.3.0 
Purchase Tax 15.9 








Best” ae 





EVERYONE 
IN ENGLAND 


Because, Dear Lady, the Anglepoise is so deservedly popular that 
production simply cannot keep pace with orders. 

However, supplies are gradually increasing and we hope you'll secure 

your Anglepoise with its 1001 angles, its comfort and convenience 

and its saving on light bills 

Sole Makers — 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 


Y 


CUSTARD 


Best known - 
best liked 


BIRD’S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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A YEAR OF CONTRASTS = » azzrrer 


of contrasts. The brightest 

spots have been the steady 
demand for rural freeholds ranging 
in price from £6,000 to £12,000, 
comfortable houses in a few acres, 
within easy reach of London and 
other large centres, and the equally 
strong enquiry for large blocks of 
bui dings in the West End. 
Th: Delay in City Re-planning 

XCEPT for an intensified com- 

petition for such offices as may 
be ivailable, the City of London 
see 1s to have dropped out of the 
pic ure for the time being. The 
del y in coming to any decision 
abc 1t replanning and _ reconstruc- 
tio has inflicted further loss on 
pri ate individuals, private trusts 
anc corporate bodies who formerly 
der ved good incomes from City 
proverty. Unable to wait any 
lon er for reinstatement more 
firr s have joined in the westward 
tre d, and acquired premises for 
per nanent use. In time there may 
be -nough concerns to fill whatever 
Cit -accommodation may be provided, but it will 
noi be soon, and agents are inclined to endorse 
the opinion very lately expressed by an expert in 
dez ‘ing with London business premises, that ‘‘ the 
City has suffered so much that it is doubtful if it 
can ever fully recover.” 

A feature of the rest of the market has 
been the eager buying of small urban houses 
and shops by investors who rely on getting a 
better return from almost any type of rent- 
restricted property than they can obtain from 
small sums put out in any other way. 


Effect of Lowered Rate of Interest 


7 fall in the yield of money during the 
year has been not inaptly called “ spectacu- 
lar,”’ the rate tending rather towards 2 per cent. 
than 3 per cent., and vast amounts of stock 
have been converted to pay the lowest prevalent 
interest. This is having at all events tem- 
porarily a favourable influence on the enquiry 
for real estate. If some of the ‘‘idle money” 
that has been held for opportunities that have 
not yet presented themselves is employed in 
the acquisition of a good house and a few 
acres it partakes to an appreciable degree of 
the character of an investment. No security 
surpasses that of a house in the owner’s. own 
occupation, and though market prices may not 
rise much higher than, or may even remain at, 
the present level, this should not matter very 
much to an actual owner-occupier. No security 
is immune against the risk of a fall, and there is 
no reason to apprehend any early or serious 
decline in the value of residential freeholds. It 
will be a long while before much new building 
can be undertaken, and, whenever it is, the 
cost of it is bound to be a great deal higher 
than hitherto, perhaps double or more than 
double pre-war figures. 


Te closing year has been one 


The Need for Circumspection 


Pigeon of importance in the selection of 
property would seem to be the ascer- 
tainment of the future of a district. This is 
not always an easy task, but it should usually 
be possible to avoid areas that may be dicta- 
torially designated for satellite towns, research 
into atomic energy and other things that 
cannot conduce to residential amenity. One 
0! the strangest and most unwelcome new uses 
rural districts is the adaptation of landed 
‘ates as reformatory or penal establishments. 
dging from recent experiments of that kind, 
ere is no guarantee against their being made 
properties that have hitherto been cor- 
tly classed as country seats. The old penal 
tem was in some of its aspects almost 
human, but it was always carried on in a 
losed shop,’’ whereas the new methods are 
tended by incidents which may prevent 
sidents in certain areas from ‘sleeping 





HANDED OVER TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 


quietly in their beds by night’’, to quote one 
of the late Lord Fisher’s sayings. 


Mansions Taken Out of the Market 


HE number of large mansions with or 

without a large extent of appurtenant 
land available for those whose means will 
enable them to become proprietors is on the 
decrease. This not because they are being 
demolished, but because of their conversion to 
institutional uses, or surrender to the National 
Trust, or, as in one instance noted lately, being 
given to a local authority. Schools find a per- 
manent abiding place in some of them, the 
latest example being a Yorkshire mansion 
belonging to Lord Halifax. 


Anomalies of Requisitioning 

HE year has seen a growing volume of 

grievance and dissatisfaction with the pro- 
longation of what were once believed to be 
purely and simply war-time expedients. The 
power of requisitioning premises is one of them, 
and it is still in force and is being applied in 
a manner that operates most disastrously for 
many owners. For example, when one authority 
has done with a property, and might have been 
expected to say so and restore it to its lawful 
owners, it passes the word round to other 
authorities that if they think they can make 
use of it they should say so and take it over. 
Thus it happens that, to quote an instance 
lately given in these columns, the keeper of a 
coastal hotel requisitioned for military use finds 
that its release from Service occupation is 
merely the prelude to its conversion into tene- 
ments for housing. The so-called compensa- 
tion rents cannot possibly be an equitable substi- 
tute in such a case, which means the loss of a 
livelihood. 

Another hardship of requisitioning arises 
when it does at last cease—the inadequacy of 
allowances in respect of the time taken to 
reinstate premises. However carefully the 
premises may have been treated their use under 
requisition has involved alteration and disre- 
pair, and if, after the usual delay, the work is 
put in hand, it may quite reasonably entail 
expense that is altogether beyond anything 
the owner will receive. Reckless misuse and 
wanton destruction, accompaniments of requisi- 
tion in too many cases, accentuate the difficulty 
and expense of restoration. 


The 1939 Basis of Valuation 


UPPOSING it were suggested that requisi- 
tioning, during or immediately after it, 
should give an owner the right to call on the 
authority to buy the hereditament (and it does 
nothing of the sort) a further and most unfor- 
tunate state of things has to be faced—that the 
basis of compensation would be not the market 


value as between a willing buyer 
and a willing seller to-day, but the 
value as in March, 1939. It is 
beyond the wit of man to sav 
precisely what the value of some 
properties happened to be seven 
vears ago, and if it were not, and 
the value at that time could be 
accurately estimated, there have 
been such sweeping changes, mainly 
in an upward direction, since that 
the acceptance to-day of a sum 
fairly representing 1939 value would 
deprive the vendor of his due. This 
feature of valuation may well tempt 
public authorities that require 
premises for extension to expedite 
acquisition while the power to do 
so on a basis so favourable to 


them still exists. The injustice 
and the difficulty of the 1939 


basis is admitted by some of the 
very Officials operating under the 
system. 


Increase of Local Burdens 


OCAL rates are tending to 

increase, and must go on doing 
so, no matter what grants may be made 
from the Exchequer, and the burden of the 
latter must in the end be borne very largely 
by real estate. Economy in public expendi- 
ture is hardly heard of nowadays, and few 


schemes are ruled out or deferred because 
of the cost. All-round increases of wages 
are the rule; yet, as a result of the restric- 
tion of private building and the scarcity 
of labour and materials, properties are pro- 
gressively deteriorating, and structural war 


damage of a serious nature, sustained as long 
ago as 1940, has not been touched and is becom- 
ing worse with every year that passes. The 
private owner’s needs are of no account appar- 
ently, an absolute priority being accorded to 
public schemes for housing, many of which, as 
someone recently said, may look well in sta- 
tistics but are taking an unconscionable time 
to materialise. Instances could be cited of 
London housing plans that were adopted by 
local authorities a year or two ago; the pro- 
perties were the subject of official enquiries, 
and the schemes were sanctioned, but not a 
brick has been laid. For one thing bricklavers 
are scarce, and they lay daily only about one- 
third as many bricks as the pre-war worker 
generally averaged, while officials engaged in 
circulating forms seem to increase in number 
day by day but not in the celerity with which 
their work is done. , 
Prohibitions and Penalties 

ROHIBITIONS and penalties confront the 

property owner at every turn. When the 
increasing cost of large private residences in 
Mayfair and elsewhere, and the scarcity of 
domestic help, turned the minds of owners to 
the idea of disposing of them as offices, a pro- 
hibition was at once issued, possibly with a 
view to converting fine residences into tene- 
ments. When certain commercial concerns 
acquired large blocks of business premises in 
order to increase the efficient transaction of 
their business there was an outcry from persons 
who had held part of the premises as sub- 
tenants that there should be a prohibition 
against displacing them, but so far this par- 
ticular plea for fixity of tenure has not been 
acceded to. 

Permitted limits of work and materials for 
private use are getting narrower month by 
month, and often frustrating housing itself, if 
regard be had to the innumerable examples of 
tenements that are completed for occupation 
except for the baths and sanitary fittings, 
which cannot be bought. All the connections 
are installed, and the only labour force required 
would be one plumber, who, after going back 
to fetch his tools, could finish the job in an 
hour. 

(To be concluded) 
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MR. RALPH DUTTON’S COLLECTION OF 
REGENCY FURNITURE | 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


N its vigorous longevity the Regency style (which outlasted the 
I Prince of Wales’s actual tenure of the Regency) passed through well- 

defined phases. In the change-over to the general preference for 
Roman art forms, new types had to be invented, for in the Roman 
world, known by the relics of the buried cities of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, there were no ~“‘ writing tables or cheffoniers, no mirrors to 
place on their walls. Lecti, tables, cabinets, chairs and candelabra 
composed their furniture.”’ 

In Mr. Ralph Dutton’s collection at Hinton Ampner House, near 
Alresford, Hampshire, there is little of the archzological leaven or of 
Thomas Hope’s preoccupation with the regrouping and setting of Roman, 
Greek and Egyptian elements. His furniture, almost stripped of 
ornament, reaches an ideal of severity and simplicity and shows 
a partiality for large plain surfaces, unbroken lines and bold curves. In 
the words of the preface to Thomas Hope’s Household Furniture, 
its ‘‘chief merit consists in the chastity and the play of its contour,’ 
and in ‘‘that breadth and repose of surface, that distinctness and 
contrast of outline, that opposition of plain and enriched parts... 
which are calculated to afford to the eye and mind the most lively, 
most permanent, and most unfading enjoyment.” 

Roman influence is uttermost in the pair of pier tables supported 
by lion monopodia of archaic form (Fig. 3). The fixing of a plate of 
looking-glass at the back is a device recommended by George Smith for 
drawing-room pier tables. In excavated Roman furniture, lion-headed 
supports were often found carrying a marble slab, and marble and 
scagliola slabs were in fashion in the revived classic period in France 
and England. The two slabs represent in mellow coloured scagliola a 
group of cups, two-handled vases and urns, in which the classic orna- 
ment is carefully rendered, set out on a platform sprinkled with a variety 
of shells and a branch of coral. 

The Egyptian taste, which dates in the main from the publication of 
Denon’s Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte in 1802, led tosome odd 
experiments in design, and its most erudite exponent, Thomas Hope, 
used it only in a room at Deepdene which housed his collection of 
Egyptian antiquities and therefore “‘ bore some analogy to its contents.” 
Hope, however, warned artists that this monumental style was not to 


1.—MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD INLAID WITH STRINGING 


be lightly undertaken, and that Egyptian symbolism was not applicable 
to the average household. In Mr. Dutton’ s collection Egyptian motifs are 
few and not emphatic. In the sideboard (Fig. 1) the free-standing columns 
finish in Egyptian lotus capitals and immediately above them are small 
Egyptian busts. In this sideboard there is ample storage room ; the upper 
portion is fitted with cupboards containing a receptacle for cutlery. An 
angular backboard rises above the centre, and the severe structure is 
relieved by stringing lines in ebony. Beneath the sideboard is a mahogany 























3.—CONSOLE TABLE SUPPORTED BY GILT LION MONOPODIA 4.—CIRCULAR TABLE VENEERED WITH ZEBRA WOOD 
(Above) 2.—SLAB OF SCAGLIOLA FORMING THE TOP Circa 1810 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. Medallists 


: JOHN SPARKS SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Chinese Works of Art 








Translucent white jade bow! and cover. 

One of a pair of very fine porcelain Jardinieres, decorated in Famille Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1795. Width: 64 ins. 

Rose enamels. Gilt wood stand. Height on stand 39 inches. Ch’ien 
Lung Period 1736-1795 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) EST. 1772 Cables: Spink, London 























ble 

a J O of N R i. L L of A ss F R D = = N BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 
all 

An ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, uw. 





Exceptionally fine Chippendale Mahogany Doucle- 
sided Writing Table, with leather top and finely 
carved cabriole legs. This table is of very fine 
quality, and it measures 5 feet long by 4 feet 
wide. (from Brahan Castle, Ross-shire). £375. 








SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 





FIGURE OF A CRANE—K’ANG HSI PERIOD. 15 INCHES HIGH 








ALSO AT Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful. 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Beauty is God's Handwriting. seas 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW A small Antique Queen Anne Walnut 
Bureau with attractively fitted interior. AND Ww 
Cable Address: ‘‘Antiques Aberdeen.”’ Length 2 feet 104 inches. £120 LONDON NE YORK 


144, New Bond Street, W.!. Tel: MAY. 0834. 6 West Séth Street 
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bottle-wagon, mounted with ringed lion masks as handles. The Egyptian lotus 
also appears on the balusters flanking the upper stage of the secretaire (Fig. 5) 
but in this case it serves as both capital and base. There is also a band of reeding 
binding the centre of the balusters. The capitals of the pilasters on the lower stage 
are formed of palm leaves. The veneer of light mahogany is quartered about a 
rectangular panel on the upper stage, while the doors of the lower stage are inlaid 
with a radiating design in dark wood. Both in this secretaire and in the library 
table (Fig. 6), which is inlaid with an anthemium, inlay in contrasting wood is used 
instead of the more usual brass. 

Regency designers shared the Roman taste for rich veneers for table-tops; and 
during the Regency there was a marked liking for veneers of lustrous figured woods, 
such as rosewood and zebra wood, with lively colour contrasts and markings, 
capable of taking a glass-like polish. In the table with a centre support (Fig. 4) 
zebra wood is disposed in effective veneers on the top and platform. The broad 
squared paw foot with well-marked talons (often issuing from a scroll or leaf) is 
characteristic of late Regency design. In the table (Fig. 7) the end supports of 
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5.—SECRETAIRE VENEERED WITH LIGHT 6.—_DRUM- SHAPED TABLE VENEERED WITH LIGHT MAHOGANY. 
MAHOGANY AND JNLAID. Circa 1810 Early nineteenth century 














CANTERBURYS 
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Are showing at their new shop 


17, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


S.W.1 


A Collection of 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND 
meen ee “oe yaa REGENCY FURNITURE 
PORRINGER, CHAS. II : EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 


Date 1680 PORCELAIN, GLASS AND 
From the collection of old English Silver at WORKS OF ART 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. Included in the-stock at present is a_ selection * 
DECANTERS, TEA-CADDIES, SNUFF - BOX&5, 
112 REGENT STREET 


and other inexpensive but attractive 
LONDON, W.| ‘s 


depts 3 OF THE ody aaa ONLY ONE ADDRESS (TEL. : REG. 3021) 


EALERS’ ASSOCIATION CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
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The . 
VIGO ART GALLERIES 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and Embroideries 


oe 





A fine Bessarabian carpet, unusual design on pink 
ground. Circa 1820. Size 8 ft. 8 ins. by 6 ft. 4 ins. 


Vv 
ROFFE ¢ RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
6a, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Reg 4951 Telegrams : Viartlerie, Piccy, London 











THOS. AGNEW & SONS 


LTD. 


MR. A. W. TUDOR, on horseback 
by 
ABRAHAM COOPER 


39 x 49 inches 


43 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















me ces 
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MITCHELL GALLERIES 
LTD. 


2 & 3 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 





Telegrams : Established 
Nymphlike, Piccy, London 1870 


Telephone : 
WHtehall 4213 


<.. 


ARCHIBALD THORBURN 


“Ptarmigan in Flight.” 


Water-colour Drawing 


Size: 17 ins. x 31 ins. 26 ins. x 40 ins. (framed) 


One of a set of six (all the same size) 


The others are: 


“Partridge in Flight.” “Grouse.” 


“Black Game.”’ “Mallard.” ‘‘Pheasants.”’ 

















Antique Dealers to 


Appointment H.M. Queen Mary 


MALLETT & SON (Antiques) LTD. 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone ; MAYFAIR 4527. 
FINEST OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
SILVER AND PORCELAIN. 


A FINE HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY SERPENTINE COMMODE 
Height 2’ g}”, width 3’ 10", depth 2’ 1” 


(Formerly in the collection of Sir George Cooper.) 
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scroll form show the infiuence of the Greek Revival of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury; the brackets and the end supports are carved and gilt. It is not often that 
a close correspondence exists between specimens of furniture from different sources, 
but in Mr. Dutton’s collection a small occasional table with end supports is 
very similar to a small table at Caledon in Ireland which has its end supports 
united by a flat stretcher. In both tables these end supports are divided from 
the plinth below by three small cylinders. 

The variety of seat furniture was characteristic of Regency design, and in 
fact it was stated that the designers had exhausted all possible types. In this 
collection there are three distinctive forms, an arm-chair (Fig. 8) in which the arms 
curve downwards in an arc, finishing in a scroll, supported by a lion paw; and a 
set of French design, which has its back terminating in a broad concave yoke 
about shoulder height. The yoke is painted with wreaths and anthemia, the uprights 
and legs with repeated leaf ornament, and the seat-rail with a flower. In the 
third type the legs and back uprights form a continuous curve, and both these 
and the front rail are enriched with reeding. 

The “Gothic,’”’ which was revived in the early and middle Georgian period 
by amateurs and architects who considered their work in the true English tradition, 
also had its votaries in the Regency, and was freely illustrated by George Smith 
in his Household Furniture (1808) as an alternative well suited for interiors of 
““Gothic”’ and other early houses. In a wardrobe in Mr. Dutton’s collection, the 
wings (serving as hanging cupboards) and the advanced centre finish in a pointed 


SEL PRR cine te 


arch, and are ornamented with applied mouldings forming « 
series of pointed arches. Such wardrobes were illustrated by 
George Smith, who describes them as “‘ very useful appendages 
to the dressing-room and bed-chamber,”’ either in the winged or 
simple form. 

While the Regency period has claimed most of Mr. Dutton’s 
interest there are also pieces at Hinton Ampner of an earlier date. 


(Left) 7.—TABLE WITH GILT SUPPORTS AND GILT 
DETAILS. Circa 1810 


(Above) 8.—ARM-CHAIR IN MAHOGANY. Circa 1800 


} 














HAROLD HILL & SON 


BOOKSELLERS ¢e-ART DEALERS 


Antiques 
and furnishing. 


Decorations 


A choice collection of Georgian Chairs, Wing 
and Easy Chairs, Settees, Dining Tables, Bureaux, 
Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, Mirrors, 
Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain and 


Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. 





INSPECTION INVITED 


WILLIAM WILLETT 


LIMITED 
Gntigue Galleries 
A Fine Georgian Mahogany Bookcase of Beautiful Colour. SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 


Measuring IIft. lin. wide, 9ft. high and Ift. IOins. deep. sles atk 
Telephone: SLOane 


12, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Telephone : Newcastle 25946. Telegrams : ‘* Mappes, Newcastle on Tyne’’ “THE HOME OF DAYLIGHT SAVING” 
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The Fine Art Society wa. 


A fine example of the work of Fan van Os 1744-1808. 
Oil on panel, size 344 x 27 inches. 


Early English Water-Colours and Paintings. Collections Purchased. 
New and Recent Paintings in Oil and Water-Colour. 











148, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 5116 Established 1867 











CHRISTIES 


Respectfully beg to announce that they 
will offer at Auction 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
The property of 
SIR HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON, Bart. (deceased), 
AND A GENTLEMAN 


The Doncaster Cup, 1795, won by Hambletonian 
A Silver-gilt Cup and Cover hy Rohert Makepeace, 1795 


On Tuesday, December 10, at 11 o’clock precisely 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1 
Telephone: Grosvenor 3951 Telegrams: Christiart, Wesdo, London 








HOTSPUR oro. o» RICHMOND 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 


Old English Furniture 


Senannce etempenaiom ae a 


ips 


View of one of the corners at Streatham Lodge 


STREATHAM LODGE, SHEEN ROAD, 
RICHMOND, SURREY 


Dpen all day Saturday RIChmond 0548 
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Hriu ty 


at 16 GY. raft on Street 


Fine Eighteenth Century 
Furniture * Works of Art 


BLAIRMAN 
antiques 


BLAIRMAN & SONS, LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE, HARROGATE. 
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SOME BOOKS OF 1946 


iG NAKING it all round, the best novel I have 

read this year is an old one, and a transla- 

tion atthat. I mean Frang¢ois Mauriac’s A 
Woman of the Pharisees (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
9s.). The publishers have taken up the worth- 
while task of giving us all Mauriac’s work in 
English, and this is the first volume. Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins has made an excellent transla- 
tion. Mauriac is a most satisfying 
writer. He has a vision of life and 
life’s meaning: of a _ changeless 
principle underlying any particular, 
contemporary, expression of living. 
He doesn’t speak to us on a low level. 
Endowed to the finger-tips with 
all the equipment of a novelist- 
an acute sense of character, a genius 
for dialogue, an unfailing resource in 
devising ‘“‘situation’’—he is not 
content that these shall add up 
only to a simple tale. Into it all 
he infuses his own vision of what 
lies around and beneath us. 

The only English novelist I 
have read this year who has some- 
thing of this same power is Miss 
Elizabeth Myers, whose Mrs. 
Christopher (Chapman and Hall, 
8s. 6d.) I reviewed here recently. 
Miss Myers, while her vision seems to 
me to be as clear as Mauriac’s, has 
not yet the exquisite technique by 
which Mauriac makes the vision and the tale 
one thing, hke a landscape in an atmosphere; 
but she is none the less a most rewarding 
writer, and one who should, as they say, 
“go far.”’ 


NOVELS TO READ 


It hasn’t been, so far as I have discovered, 
much of a year for fiction. There has been an 
enormous amount of it, but not much that one 
remembers with respect or affection. However, 
there have been a few things out of the ruck. 
Mr. F. L. Green always seems to me to be a 
novelist worth reading, and his A Flask for the 
Journey (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) is well up to 
his own excellent standard. Just as Mauriac 
and Miss Myers always give one a sense of that 
which is behind all life, so Mr. Green always 
arranges a novel round a particular problem of 
an individual life. Here the problem is con- 
cerned with the essential meaning of freedom, 
and it is examined with subtlety. 

Mr. Joyce Cary, too, is a novelist who 
never falls below an exacting standard. In The 
Moonlight (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) he studies 
the effect of loyalties, standards, a code—what 
you will—on human conduct. His older 
characters belong to a_ generation which 
respected rule and order; among the younger 
ones, charts and compass have been thrown 
overboard and every vagrant mind is accepted 
as destiny. It makes an interesting study. 

Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s Prater Violet, 
(Methuen, 5s.) isa short, poignant and satisfying 
examination of the 
days between the 
wars, when beasts 
were abroad in 
Europe and we were 
comfortably doing 
nothing about it. 
Through the charac- 
ter of a film director, 
Bergmann, an exile, 
on whose sensitive 
heart and mind all 
the blows fall, we are 
able to measure the 
indifference and bore- 
dom with which we 
thought we could 
afford to consider 
evil, so long as it 
was not inconveni- 
ently near. 

Mr. Mervyn 
Peake made his début 


MONICA DICKENS 


EDITH SITWELL 


By HOWARD SPRING 


as a novelist during this year with Titus Groan 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.), a book full of the 
macabre power that makes Mr. Peake’s draw- 
ings notable. But Mr. Peake has not yet 
learned how to apply this power effectively to 
the writing of fiction. The book gives the 
impression of great undirected force, and the 
promise that, when technique is added to power, 
the result may be 
extraordinary. 

A school-tale is 
not often meat for 
mature minds, but 
Mr. Bruce Marshall 
has known how to 
make it so in George 
Brown's Schooldays 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.) ; 
just as Vera Caspary 
in Bedelia (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 
8s. 6d.) has known 
how to give that 
“extra something” 
to a “‘thriller.”” Miss 
Rumer Godden’s 
The River (Michael 
Joseph, 7s. 6d.) has 
all this author’s deli- 
cacy both of writing 
and perception as she 
unfolds the story of 
a small girl growing upin an English home 
in India. 

Finally, there have been three thoroughly 
good novels of popular appeal : Nancy Mitford’s 
The Pursuit of Love (Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) ; 
Miss Monica Dickens’s The Happy Prisoner 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.); and Miss Stella 
Gibbons’s Westwood (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 


OUTSTANDING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


For me, the outstanding autobiography of 
the year has been the resurrected Autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope (Williams and Norgate, 


8s. 6d.). There is further light on 
the whole tribe of Trollopes in the 
American book, The Trollopes, by 
Lucy and Richard Poate Stebbins 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.), but this 
is a book not without its prejudices. 

Autobiography is a popular 
form of expression at the moment. 
Both Sir Osbert Sitwell and Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon gave us instal- 
ments of their sagas this year. Sir 
Osbert’s did not come my way, 
but Mr. Sassoon’s Siegfried’s Jour- 
ney (Faber, 10s. 6d.) was a joy to 
read. A great deal of what is said 
in it has been said before, but as we 
accompany the young man in the 
moment of his poetic awakening, 
on his journeys after the 1914-18 
war among the men of letters in 
this country, and on 
the fearsome Odyssey 
of an American lecture- 
tour, we are willing to 
cover much old ground for the sake 
of the company and the occasional 
beauty of the conversation. 

Some of these autobiographies 
which run on from volume to volume 
keep surprisingly fresh, and among 
them I give a high place to Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes’s story, whose most 
recent instalment is The Merry 
Wives of Westminster (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.). She has still a long way to 
go if she is to bring the story up to 
date; this present book, ending with 
the outbreak of the first ‘Great 
War,” is packed with interesting 
stuff about the writers who flour- 
ished in the early part of this 
century. 

Major Michael Home is another 


Howard Coster 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


excellent “‘rememberer.” His Spring Sowing 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) is an enjoyable account of a 
poor boy’s upbringing in the almost unknown 
“Breckland”’ which he has pictured so vividly 
in his novels; and Mr. Eric Bligh looks back at a 
small boy in very different circumstances in 
Tooting Corner (Secker and Warburg, 15s.). This 
is the story of a Nonconformist doctor’s house- 
hold at Tooting, of the young Bligh’s place in 
it, and of his revolt from austerity to a mor: 
coloured conception of life and worship. 

Those charming writers, GE. Somerville ani 
Martin Ross, join the lookers-back with Happ» 
Days (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), in which you have 
life as it was lived in an Irish country house at 
the end of last century, and as the two younz 
women found it when they went forth to study 
art in France and to begin the siege of the 
publishers. 


LONDON OF THE ’NINETIES 


Thomas Burke’s Son of London (Herbert 
Jenkins, 12s. 6d.), which gives us the tale of a 
literary beginner in the London of the ’nineties; 
Esmé Wingfield Stratford’s Before The Lights 
Went Out (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), a 
picture of rather dreary, sport-ridden, unintelli- 
gent country-house life from which the boy 
gladly escaped; and China Cycle (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.), in which Mr. Richard P. Dobson tells 
of his adventurous years of commercial travel- 
ling in China just before this present war, are all 
worth noting in this autobiographical section. 

Among biographies may be noted Sir 
Reginald Coupland’s excellent short account of 
Raffles of Singapore (Collins, 7s. 6d.); Margaret 
Landon’s Anna and the King of Siam (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.), which has recently been filmed; and 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s sturdy attempt to 
rehabilitate the memory of Oscar Wilde in The 
Life of Oscar Wilde (Methuen, 16s.). 

Two good volumes of essays have come my 
way: Mr. .Charles Morgan’s second series of 
Reflections in a Mirror (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) and 
Sir John Shuckburgh’s collection, An Ideal 
Voyage (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.). 

In history, we 
have the republica- 
tion by the Golden 
Cockerel Press (30 
guineas and 6 
guineas) of Napole- 
on’s Memoirs, edited 
by Mr. Somerset de 
Chair; a re-telling of 
the old story of 
Maximillian of 
Mexico in Colonel FE. 
Montgomery Hyde's 
Mexican Empive 
(Macmillian 18s.) ; 
Mr. Harold Nico'- 
son’s excellent study 
of The Congress of 
Vienna (Constabl>, 
18s.) ; Miss Edith Si - 
well’s Fanfare fir 
Elizabeth (Macmilla::, 
12s. 6d.); and Mr. 
A. L. Rowse’s T/e 
Use of History (English University Press, 4s. 6d). 
The last, complete and enlightening in itself, s 
also the introductory volume to what promis s 
to be a most useful series of cheap books ca 
great moments of history. 

There is a batch of books not easy 0 
classify to be mentioned in conclusion, M-. 
A. G. Street, in Ditchampton Farm (Eyre aid 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) writes sadly of his lo-e 
of the land he was born on and of how “ modein 
developments” have driven him off it. Wheve 
Man Belongs (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is anoth2r 
passionate cry from Mr. H. J. Massingham abot 
what he sees as the fatal trend of our civilisatio.. 
Mr. E. H. Cox, in Plant-Hunting in Chiia 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) takes us far away, and Wr. 
Robert Henrey in The Siege of London (Deat 
12s. 6d.) keeps us firmly at home amid the recent 

(Continued at foot of page 1110) 
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Books for Christmas 


Lord’s 
1787-1945 


SiR PELHAM WARNER 


The history of Lord’s from 
the opening of the original 
ground in Dorset Square by 
Thomas Lord, in 1787, down 
to the end of the 1945 season, 
with accounts of the memor- 
able matches played, and 
reminiscences of the men who 
took part in them. Illustrated 
with fifty-one excellent mono- 
chrome plates. 15s. net 


Ships and Men 


W. J. BAsseTT-LOWKE 
and G. HOLLAND 


An account of the develop- 
ment of ships from their pre- 
historic origin to the present 
time, and of the achievements 
and conditions of the men 
that have built and worked 
upon them. Many illustra- 
tions in half-tone and line in 
the text. 15s. net 


The Angel with 
the Trumpet 


ERNST LOTHAR 


A history of Austria from 
1888 to the present day, told 
in the family record of the 
house over whose door stood 
the figure of an angel with 
a trumpet. 10s. 6d. net 


For young readers 


The Boy 


Electrician 


A. P. MorGAN and 
J. W. Sims 


An edition of this well-known 
book which has been revised 
to include recent discoveries 
and inventions, and now con- 
tains a complete set of new 
half-tone plates. Qs. net 


The Rainbow 
Book 


A book that will appeal to 
both boys and girls, this col- 
lection contains tales and 
poems of all kinds, from the 
realm of adventure and buried 
treasure to folk-lore and fairy 
stories. 7s. 6d. net 
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A CHRISTMAS SELECTION 


By the Author of GIN & BITTERS 


HIS FIGHT IS OURS 
JANE LANE 


A brilliant and moving novel of the Highlands 
between the Fifteen and Forty-Five risings. 


gs. 6d. net. 


TIME TO LIVE 
JACK LINDSAY 


A new novel by the author of Hullo Stranger dealing 
with the humour and pathos of a V.E. Day street 
party in London. gs. 6d. net. 


GIULIANO THE INNOCENT 
DOROTHY JOHNSON 


An unconventional biographical study of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, the little-known brother of Loren o the 
Magniiicent. 25s. net. 


WHEN I HID IN THE MARSH 
B. MELVILLE NICHOLAS 


A charming collection of Nature studies. 6s. net. 


ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED. 

















GIVE BOOKS 


If in doubt— give 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


They are exchangeable for 
any book in print 


























And now the portrait of 
an English village 


BRENSHAM 
VILLAGE 


JOHN MOORE 


An even finer work than Portrait 
of Elmbury. An intimate study 
of a typical West Country village 
combining action and character 
studies. 


Book Society Choice 10s. 6d 





TWO CENTURIES OF 


FOX-HUNTING 


A. HENRY HIGGINSON 


A history of fox-hunting in 
America and England since the 
early 18th century, by a Master 
of Hounds in both hemispheres. 


Illustrated 15s. 





MORE BIRDS 
OF THE DAY 


ERIC HOSKING and 
CYRIL NEWBERRY 


A collection of 95 remarkable 
bird photographs that will fas- 
cinate the student of bird life. 
This book is a ‘must’ for every 
bird-lover. 12s. 6d 





NATURE IN 
BRITAIN 


Ed. W. J. TURNER 


An omnibus volume containing six 
of the Britain in Pictures books: 
BIRDS OF BRITAIN; WILD LIFE OF 
BRITAIN; BRITISH MARINE LIFE; 
WILD FLOWERS IN BRITAIN ; INSECT 
LIFE OF BRITAIN ; TREES IN BR: TAIN. 


Illustrated 21s. 


COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
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Gifts of Quality 


MEN, MEDICINE & 
MYSELF 


S. VERE PEARSON, m.p. “I al- 
ways enjoy books by medical men. 
This is an excellent sample.”’— 
HAROLD NICOLsON( Daily Telegraph) 

net 


BLACK BORNEO 


CHARLES C. MILLER. “A vivid 
impression of native life and cus- 
toms.”—Epwarp SHANKS. Fully 
illustrated from the author's photo- 
graphs. 15/- net 


THE SEA & 
THE SHORE 


JACLAND MARMUR. Wide- 
ranging, rich, full of narrative 
power—a reallv outstanding novel. 

8/6 net 


RED IS THE LOTUS 


DENIS ROOKSBY. Anauthentic 
story of modern Indian terrorism, 
service life and romance. 8/6 net 


IT’S FUN TO BE FIT 


OLGA. An illustrated book of 
exercises—expert, simple, witty. 
- net 


gue 
DASH & DART 


MARY & CONRAD BUFF. The 
story of two fawns. “An enchant- 
ment.”’—John o’ London's. 7/6 net 


LOOSEY & LANKEY 


GLADYS M. REES. A lambs’ 
tale. “* Lively pictures, persuasive 
story.”"°-—John o° London’s. 7/6 net 


THE FLYING 
LOCOMOTIVE 


WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS. 
“ Enchanting, exciting, extraordin- 
ary.""—John o’ London's. 5/- net 


GWILI 


DILYS M. DANIEL. The tale of 
a baby Welsh dragon. ‘* Children 
will love it... — Western Mail. 5/- net 


MY MOTHER is the 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 
IN THE WORLD 


BECKY REYHER. A charming 
Russian foik-tale, illustrated in 
rich colour. A best-seller in the 
U.S. last season. 5/- net 


THE LITTLE 
RED HEN 


HELEN DEAN FISH. The old 
tale re-told with gay little drawings 
in colour instead of the chief nouns. 

5/- net. 


3 Margaret Ross Books 


RUSTY FOX GOES 
TO THE BANQUET 


Another delightful, gorgeously il- 
lustrated story, uniform with 
Mr. BADGER’S SUCCESSFUL PLAN 
and THe DowNFALL OF AUGUSTUS 
Hare, both of which have been 
reprinted. 8/6 net each 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Reviews by JANE CROUDACE 


"Ua | “HE world is so full of a num- 
ber of things,’’ sang the little 
boy known to his enthusiastic 

generation as R.L.S. It has grown 

fuller since then. Or has it? May there 
not be richer plenty in imagination 
than in the uncanniest of machines? 

With never an aeroplane in its sky, 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, of which 

a new edition has just appeared 

(Collins, 5s.), shows a world bright 

with wonder. Perhaps only a few of 

the poems have the right lilt for a 

child’s ear, yet, read aloud, they must 

catch at his thought. The new edition 
has drawings by A. H. Watson. They 

have a springy charm; but the 1925 

Introduction, which quotes so much 


Progress in Science by W. L. 
Sumner (Blackwell, Oxford, 8s. 6d.) is 
here included only because it must not 
be overlooked by the anxious present- 
giver. It is not for ‘children,’ being 
directed towards the “‘layman and the 
sixth-former,’’ who now stand con- 
templating the forces man has un- 
loosed and wondering whether they 
will enfranchise or destroy. To them 
it must prove enthralling. A Book of 
Recent Exploration by Charles Key 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) could be given to 
anyone with even a whiff of Columbus 
about him. Our maps have no blanks 
marked ‘Here be chimeras dire,” 
but there are in the Antarctic thou- 


Tipe 


FF - 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY PAULINE BAYNES FROM MAGIC 
FOOTSTOOL (Country LiFe) 


of the verse that it skims off the first 
freshness, could be spared. 

“A number of things” ! Some of 
them are in Solving Earth’s Mysteries 
by H. H. Swinnerton (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.). As a school ‘‘subject,”’ 
geology was insufferably tedious. Dr. 
Swinnerton has a touch our science 
mistress lacked, it seems. That block 
of limestone from Derbyshire, ‘‘con- 
sisting mainly of coral’’! “Corals live 
only in the salt water of warm tropic 
seas”?! A warm tropical sea flowing 
over Derbyshire, where the coldest 
wind in England whisties down wintry 
valleys. The fossil sea-shells in the top- 
most layer of Snowdon !—decidedly 
geology has its moments as well as its 
millenniums. 


sands of miles yet unseen by human 
eyes. New Guinea, Tibet, the Land 
of Sheba, parts of the Sahara promise 
discoveries and dangers to allure a new 
Marco Polo. The stories soberly told 
by Mr. Key show that the venturesome 
spirit lives on. 

Seaside Scrap-book by Malcolm 
Saville (Gramol Publications, 7s. 6d.) 
traverses home ground. A _ seaside 
holiday, with this introduction to 
lighthouses, coasts and crabs, shells, 
tides and seagulls, becomes exceed- 
ingly rich in a number of things. This 
has been done by a very deft hand. 
So has Talking of Butterflies by L. 
Hugh Newman (Littlebury, Worcester, 
10s. 6d.), with its clear photographs 
and ample knowledge. One fact we 
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devastation. Shining Hours (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) is Colonel C. N. Buzzard’s 
refreshing account of his life among 
the beehives and olive-fields of the 
French Riviera; and if you want a 
contrasting wildness and coldness you 
will find it in Constance Helmerick’s 
We Live in Alaska (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). Sleepy Island, 
too, introduces us to the immense 
frigidities of Canada in company with 
a schoolmaster-author named P. G. 
Downes (Herbert Jenkins, 15s.). 


Three war books of very different 
sorts are The Steep Altlantick Stream 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) in which 
Mr. Robert Harling tells the story of 
a corvette with a moving sincerity; 
A Pullet on the Midden, by Rachel 
Knappett (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.), 
the best book I have come across 
by a land girl; and Nor TIvon 
Bars a Cage by W. H. Aston (Mac- 
millan, 10s.  6d.). This is an 
“escape’’ story, and an uncommonly 
good one. 





BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
* 


THE 
LIVING NOVEL 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


Recommended by the 
Book Society 


8s. 6d. net 


SCIENCE, 
LIBERTY AND PEACE 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
3s. 6d. net 


THE 
PERSONAL NOTE 


H. J. C. GRIERSON 
& SANDYS WASON 
7s. 6d. net 


WOODSTOCK 
A, P. ROSSITER 


Igs. net 


IBSEN 
THE NORWEGIAN 


M. C. BRADBROOK 


Recommended by the 
Book Society 


Js. 6d. net 


THE 
TURN OF THE ROAD 


‘ BARTIMEUS’ 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


MOUNTAIN PROSPECT 
R. SCOTT RUSSELL 


Illustrated 15s. net 


THE PICK OF PUNCH 
7s. 6d. net 
* 
FOR CHILDREN 


PENDENNIS 
THE PELICAN 


ERIC JOYSMITH 


Illustrated gs. net 


A COUNTRY ABC 
CLARKE HUTTON 


Illustrated 2s. 6d. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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FOR CHRISTUAS 
For children this Xmas 
Vv 
By ATTILIO GATTI 
‘Really good travel books have been scarce, but this is 
superb. The author tells brilliant and exciting stories of 
the jungle beasts... . it is a long time since anything 
thrilled me so much’ Joseph Taggart, The Star 
Illustrated. 21/- net 
, by SHIRLEY FAULKNER-HORNE / 
A thrilling mystery story R j MA! . Y 
with a background of country CO’ : uv : A ( i ) 
life and ponies. 
SILVERLAKE 
a) ew By MONICA M. HUTCHINGS 
‘A beautifully illustrated and well-written book of 
exquisite interest and charm’ Daily Sketch 
q 
8/6 net 
H. F. & G. WITHERBY, LTD aa | 
’ HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
a ch ERE ON A OST A II IE 
* §90606060966660665050658 fe? UTCH q ay SOW I¢ i ERBERT JENKINS——— 
0 J 
0 a es e iM 
° Keith Feiling 8 ° : Ready Dec. 9th 
8 9 8 Gift Books for Children eady Dec. 
° THE LIFE OF ° For Children 5-7 years Edwin Mould 
4 NEVILLE $ | FRANCES DALE... ~—When Michael Was Six. 7/6 (Ralph Whitlock) 
0 CHA MBERLAIN @ | Illustrated by ERNEST NOBLE. Crown 4to. 104 pages with 5 four-colour plates— 
; 3 | MOVCE DAVIES" "Christopher ‘Cottontal’s Adventures. 6) ROUND 
er 2 ; ristopher Cottontail’s Adventures bs 
8 An vere work wants $ Illustrated by the Author. Size 7}” X 9§. 48 pages. Containing 5 four-colour plates ROU NDBARROW 
° private documents, 5s. ° and 40 black and white illustrations in text. FARM 
0 o | ‘SOBEL ST. Jer agra x R= Coen a . os ' 6/- 
ame ee The story, beautifully and 
0 aomi © | ISOBEL ST. VINCENT . Dr. Deemus 6/- graphically told, of an English 
8 Boyde Smith 8 | Mics 8 ed sett in eek 8PM Comsinin 5 fourcotou farm during one of the mos 
For Children 7-9 years momentous years in our his- 
0 0 A - 
9 THE STATE OF 9 | PATRICIA ROBINS _._ Sea Magic. 7/6 tory. A chronicle which cannot 
0 MIND OF 0 Illustrated by FRANKE ROGERS, with 6 four-colour plates and. 36 black and white ‘ fail to impress. 
0 0 illustrations in SONS”. 94” Xx oY. 972 ~— His Wish 7 6 Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
ier ets His Wis ‘ “er 
8 MRS. SHERWOOD 8 meme by —s, x Mae 6 four colour plates and 36 black and white | 
™ illustrations in text ize 94” X pages. 
0 fn engaging study of a once- 9 | URSULA BLOOM . Pumpkin the Pup 7/6 Sonia E. Howe 
: 4  engorneogge by a LEE, with 4 four-colour plates and 46 line illustrations ‘ IN QUEST OF 
in text rown 4to ages. 
x7 9 © |GRACE LODGE ©. . Puddledock Farm . «gs O76 SPICES 
0 Vereors 0 one tr by = Author, with 35 illustrations in full colour. Size 9}” x 64”. 52 pages 
0 ry) an -colour jacket. . t 
;' wpm sa 3S rar, ieee as 
0 @ | ALFREO NOYES . P The Secret of Pooduck Island 8/6 hi d cas 
© ‘The life and death of an ideal- © | Mlustrated by FLORA DeMUTH, with 36 black and white illustrations. Size 8” < Si”, upon Rutery ane navigation. 
$ ist By th hor of P @ | cloth bound, 192 pages. Profusely illustrated, 15s. net 
. eee eS fie SINCLAIR . _ The Second Bunker Book . 7/6 
> e Light. 3s. 6d g tsa by BERNARD RICHARDSON, with 4 four-colour plates and 30 line 
0 0 illustrations in text rown 4to. pages Alexander 
0 ° COISE De PIRO 
0 Ay DD AMICO The Golden Eagle and other Tales ° 
3 Arthur 4 ment bag! = M. BROCK, with 9 four-colour plates 4 line illustrations in text. 6/ Wanless 
ny Koestler ° | MARY FAIRCLOUGH .  Miskoo the Luck LIGHT-LINE FLY 
$ 8 4 SS een and 15 Raccsaneeaiibes Crown 4to. 112 pages. 10/6 FISHING FOR 
0 THIEVES (\) or oys an ris ° years SALMON 
0 i\ 
0 T. A. HARPER Windy Island M. FROW The Submerged Cave : 
| oe a 8 ISOBEL ST. VINCENT R. J. MCGREGOR ; The method desribed here by 
“ The Enchanted Ship Knights of the Skies one of the best known o 
9, rar the bestnovel Ihaveread @ | wera SHAW — Gresping Hends LEON W. DEAN pt ipa a ge 
or months.” John Betjeman anglers, 
$ in the Daily Herald. 10s.6d. 9 | RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY | Become a Ranger fundamental change in fly 
© $ Big Brownie ERIC LEYLAND Dead Man’s Gold z 2 : 
° 8 Mh at i+ om fishing since it evolved many 
$ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. $ eee” 
g pam: 4 HUTCHINSON irate, 6. net 
© y 
| € eceooeooesooooeooeece > Books for Young People, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C.! j———HERBERT JENKINS LTD 








DOUGLAS 
& FOULIS 
LIBRARY 


The postal service 
to any address is 
again open to new 


members. 


We are only as far 
from you as your 


nearest post office. 


Prospectus on Application : 


9, CASTLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH 


*Phone: 26166. 
Tel.: Bookclub, Edin. 














Rich & Cowan 
Christmas Books 


An Anthology of Animal Poetry 


LORDS 
Pel 


DEREK GILPIN BARNES 


Birmingham Post : ** Perhaps this Anthology, 
limited to poetry of a last 50 years, is so good 
because Mr. Barnes is himself a poet and his 
thought and his taste are disciplined. His 
introduction expresses an attitude towards 
animals that is clear, just and exhilarating.” 
Illustrations by KATHLEEN GARDINER. 15/- 


“Just pub lished 


MARRIAGE 
FREEDOM 


by DR. EUSTACE CHESSER 


The Psy: hologist : *‘ It should find a place on 
the shelves of every young married couple, 
and should be studied, too, by those who feel 
that their marriage is in danger of failing.”’ 12/6 


Ready Shortly 


STRUTHERS 
BURT 


PHILADELPHIA—HOLY 
EXPERIMENT 
A warm, witty and candid biography of his 
own home town. Illustrated. 21/- 


RICH & AS COWAN 


10, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.1 
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learn is that 1945, Victory year, saw 
the greatest migration of butterflies 
ever known, including many rarities. 
One species had somehow crossed the 
Atlantic to congratulate us. Mr. 
Newman writes of butterflies as butter- 
flies. Maya, the bee whose biography 
was written by Waldemar Bousels, 
talks and sheds tears. The book, 
Maya; the Adventures of a Bee 
(Hutchinson, 6s.), is said to have run 
into over four hundred editions, so 
children of several generations must 
have enjoyed it. For my part, I like 
bees to be bees: though not neces- 
sarily boys to be boys, if that means 
pulling off the wings of Maya’s grass- 
hopper friends. Albert the Ant (Har- 
rap. 5s.), by Richard Ogle, is another 
of these Christian-named insects. 
Unreasonably, perhaps, I can accept 
the conversational squirrel family in 
The Secret of Pooduck Island by Alfred 
Noyes (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.); but then 
squirrels can look very human, tails 
notwithstanding. Mr. Noyes makes of 
them and their friend Solo (not one 
of the boys-will-be-boys) a story that 
adroitly mingles fact and feeling. He 
seems to know by instinct how far to 
go in gentle kinship with animals. 
Banjo the Crow by Theodora 
DuBois (Harrap, 6s.) is founded on 
fact; for once, kindly fact. Banjo was 
blown out of his nest as a fledgeling 
and adopted by a nice family of father, 
mother and two children, the boy 
Tommy being the nicest of all. Even 


“MR. EAST GAVE A FEAST.’’ 


1946 


and all of it is pure fascination. 
The Children’s Bird Garden by 
Melville Nicholas (Lutterworth Press, 
6s.) is just right for the ten-year-old 
who can see a bird without reaching 
for a catapult. The Tale of a Bull Frog 
by Henry Kane (Collins, 5s.) depends 
chiefly on its photographs. Mr. Kane, 
an American naturalist-photographer, 
carries the art of camera illustration 
to its highest point, which is exact and 
enlightening discovery. You know the 
Bull Frog as your own eyes could 
never know him. So, in Break the Pot, 
Make the Pot by Margaret Fisher and 
Douglas Glass (Collins, 5s.), colour 
photography beautifully illustrates 
the making of pottery. In matters of 
fancy it has nothing but its technical 
skill to play with. That Baby by a 
Child Psychologist (Collins, 6s.) and 
What's Inside by Paul Henning 
(Methuen, 5s.) for all their cleverness 
are deadening to the imagination. 
Theie are Nursery Rhymes too, 
this year; the centuries-old rhymes 
that ring in the memory of all who 
ever pranced Ride-a-cock-horse on’ 
somebody’s foot. Nursery Rhymes for 
Certain Times (Faber, 8s. 6d.) has 
pictures by Elinor Darwin which 
somehow recall Boutet de Monvel, who 
illustrated Au Clair de la Lune and the 
rest, in a book with a grey, daisy- 
starred cover long ago. Mr. de la 
Mare’s pleasant introduction gives 
these Rhymes their due as a part of 
ovr Enylish heritage. Not English 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY ELINOR 


DARWIN IN NURSERY RHYMES FOR CERTAIN TIMES (Faber) 


stiff Aunt May 
Banjo’s graceless charm. 
American story; which 
depressing suspicion that American 
writers for children have, on the 
whole, a surer touch than ours. Yet 
Munya the Lion, by Dorothy Martin 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.) seems 
to be home-made. That can mean 
anything, from the too aptly named 
rock-cake to the occasional very good. 
Munya is the very good; a knowledge- 
able, sympathetic but not too human- 
ised story of a lion, from cubhood to 
mating, in his native Africa, with 
pictures by Joan Kiddell-Munro. 

Mr. Kenneth Richmond’s Tales 
of the Wildwood (Routledge, 6s.) 
aie very good, too. (I speak as a 
reader with no exact naturalist equip- 
ment). He writes of wild birds with 
an extraordinary intimacy but never 
makes them other than birds. He 
does not overlook the grim side of 
wild life, but he can make the bird’s 
courage or skill lift the story on high. 
It is, I think, an animal’s sureness of 
line and poise, his unflawed innocence, 
neither cruel nor kind, which stir the 
fettered human. Mr. Richmond’s 
peregrine falcon swooping on the 
eagle’s prey, the shearwater coming 
back, no one knows how, from Venice 
to Wales have an _ emancipating 
beauty. So has the sure, sufficing 
intelligence of the beaver, in The Life 
Story of the Beaver by G. M. Vevers 
(Transatlantic Arts, 3s. 6d.). This is 
a small book, but in it is packed every- 
thing the ordinary reader—child or 
grown-up—need learn of the matter; 


yielded at last to 
This is an 
deepens a 


wholly, Norah and William Mont- 
gomerie, the editors of Scottish Nursery 
Rhymes, (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.) 
may jealously exclaim. They know 
“Pussycat, pussycat, where have you 
been”’ as “‘ Poussie, poussie baudrons”’ 
and have turned Elsie Marley (who 
““won’t get up to feed the swine’’) 
into ‘“‘Eppie”’ Mailey. But they have, 
too, much that never was sung this 
side of Cheviot. There is peculiar 
interest in Four and Twenty Blackbirds, 
Nursery Rhymes collected in America 
by Helen Dean Fish (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.), for some of them must have 
gone over in the Mayflower (or a later 
and less overloaded vessel) and others 
are of native growth. 

Of historical tales the soundest is 
Magic Footstool by Victoria Stevenson 
(CountRY LIFE, 7s. 6d.), if you insist 
on a fairy to open the way to history. 
Shakespeare’s Puck obligingly does 
this for Elizabeth and Jane, taking 
them to visit Newton in his London 
study, Disraeli, ornate and delightful 
among Victorian gim-cracks and many 
other famous men. Miss Stevenson 
cleverly makes persons conjoin with 
scene. Period rather overpowers per- 
sons in Bronze Eagles by Joan Selby- 
Lowndes (Collins, 8s. 6d.j, a tale of 
Roman life in Italy and Britain in the 
time of Boadicea; smothers them 
altogether in Grasping Hands by Meta 
Shaw (Hutchinson, 6s.) ; and historical 
emotion runs wild th The Changeling 
of Monte Lucio by Violet Needham 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.). Not too wild, 
I suspect, for ‘‘ myself when young.” 

(To be concluded). 


provreeseonsente 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BEAGLE 
AND 


TERRIER 


THEIR TRAINING 





AND MANAGE- 


by 
ROGER FREE 


Illus. 8/6 net. 


“Mr. Free’s work is sc 
helpful and informative, that 
it 1s likely to be acceptable to 
avery much wider public than 
is indicated by the title. He is 
so practicable in his explana- 
tions of ‘how to do it’ that it 
is difficult to suggest any 
amplifications. 


“The practical chapters 
form an admirable guide to 
the many who are taking up 
dog breeding for the first time. 
Certainly they answer many 
of the questions which are 
frequently put to me. 


** Altogether I consider this 
to be a most excellent book.’ 


: 

4 

Brian VEseyY-FITzZcGERALD. 
SeCHAPMAN & HALL LTD.e 


IDEAL GIFTS 
for CHRISTMAS 





I Was Born in the Country 
H. S. Joyce 


John o& London's Weekly: “An 
attractive glimpse of life in a 
Dorsetshire village towards the 
end of the last century . re- 
captures something of the placidit 
of village life while picturing the 
birds, beasts, fishes and flowers 
that abounded.”—I//ustrated nit! 
author’s own etchings. 8s. 6d. net. 


Kansas Irish 
Charles B. Driscoll 
A graphic description of an extra- 
ordinary Irish family living amid: 
the semi-arid plains of Kansas. 


A BEST-SELLER IN _ AMERIC 
12s. 6d. ne 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


FUNNY FISHES 

Alice R. Kendall 
Introduces an enchanting and littk 
known Under-Water World wit 
its amusing inhabitants.—I//u. 
trated in full colour by the autho 
nith a vitality and freshness thé 
match the text. 5s. ne 


PINKEE AND POGGEI 
Raphael Nelson 

The rollicking adventures of tw 

piglets who decide to see the worl< 


—IIustrated in full colour and line | 
Lilian Chivers. 5s. 6d. net 


FRENCH FOR PETER 
Louise Phillips 
The lightness, the joy and th 
freshness of all that is France ar_ 
here portrayed.— Superbly illustrate 
in full colour and black-and-white b, 
the author. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Children’s Book of the Yea: 














ART & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, LTD. 











<< 
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for CHRISTMAS 
ok 


Nicanor 


of Athens 
The Autobiography of an 
Unknown Citizen 
by 
O. F. GRAZEBROOK 
10s. 6d. net 


* | 


HUTCHINSON 
Xmas Gift-Book 
Selection 


ee 
Field Marshal 


The Viscount 
MONTGOMERY 
OF ALAMEIN 


G.C.B., 0.S.0.,. C.1.G.S. 


TEN CHAPTERS 


‘ | : : 
Forty Drawings E One of the most appreciated gifts that 
7 | : E will be given this Christmas. 
RONALD SEARLE E Pa. C) \ e Sunday Dispatch. “The war’s most 
& 4 unusual book souvenir.’’ Sunday Times. 











10s. 6d. net “This attractively produced little book 


+ is of high historical value.”’ 5/- 
——_——— and -—___—— 

When Men and FORWARD TO VICTORY 

Sunday Times. ‘Lord Montgomery’s 


personal messages to his troops; first 
to the men of 8th Army Group and then 
to the armies in 2lst Army Group... 


\ | A 
Moree’! | | SCHOOL. 


res. they illustrate in their admirably forth- 
5S. net right phrases, the confideice in himself 
7 and his men.’’ 5/- 


James Hurnard The autobiography of 


OF 
PURPOSES 
Extracts from the poetry of o%e Admiral the Lord 


a Victorian Quaker brewer A book of Fougasse posters,” 1939-45, reproduced in MOUNTEVANS 


selected by | colour, with an introduction by Sir Alan Herbert, M.P. : (Evans of the “ Broke *’) 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 10s. 6d : perataragiiecnan 
ay th > oe ADVENTUROUS LIFE 
"asi E This is a vivid and intensely personal 
oe METHU EN i book by one of the outstanding figures 
é in our naval history. Illustrated. 18/- 

















from CAMBRIDGE 


Author of ‘Days of Fresh Air’’ (10th imp.) 
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Chiltern Collected Poems  ||&_S: AMERY cx: 


Footpath IN THE RAIN and the SUN 
a The reminiscences of one of the greatest 
ANNAN DICKSON 1935-1946 ——— 
by Th a 
, e Very Rev. 
Jack Gilbey wR 
MATTHEWS 


{HNN 





“Manages to conyey the complete 
walker’s background and has excel- 
lent illustrations. . . . We should 
welcome books of this unusual 
type.”’—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


“This is how guide books should 
be written. Chatty and full of his- 


In this volume of collected poems, Jack 


PUTT LLL LULL LU MULL CL ELC LL 








written. Chi / : : : : K.C.V.0., D.D. D.LIT., S.T. 
SS ee ae Gilbey gives us the fruits of ten years (Dean of St. Paul’s) 
ie ee work during which his poetry has advanced ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
ae ne in easy stages to a maturity that is today IN WARTIME © 
ao : ‘ ; ; The Dean of St. Paul’s has written an 
z appreciated by a wide circle of friends. historic account of how the great build- 
= i is ing was preserved during the war. 
Mere : The contents of six books published 8 ” Gameted toed alan tate 
England = during the past decade are collated in the 7 Ordinary edition 10/6 
= resent volume, with some forty new 
J.H.B.PEEL P : OLD KOREA 





poems written during the past two years 


and which have not appeared in any of The Land of Morning Calm 


Illustrated with 16 colour plates and 


Mere England is the autobiography 
of a sensitive observer of country 


sights and ways. It is among lovers his earlier books. 24 page monochromes by Elizabeth 
of nature that he will find his most P . ° ° Keith. Text by Mrs. E. K. Robertson 
enthusiastic audience.” The gracious readiness of His Holiness, Scott. Ready shortly 42/- 


—RoseERT LYND, in The Observer. 





Pope Pius *<II, to accept the dedication is 


“Above all, it is a song in praise of 


Revealing travel autobiography 


England. . . . Those who love the a fitting tribute to the sentiments of Faith 
i vealth of 1 . e ° e ° . 
ern she St eg gua and sincerity which have inspired the writer MARY BORDEN 


‘‘Mere Englandi; written from the, 
heart and it will vo to the heart.” 
—J. C. Trewin, in The Observer. 


in all his work and which are so clearly JOURNEY DOWN 
revealed in the beauty of his verse. A BLIND ALLEY 


Harold Nicholson. ‘‘To those who enjoy 
stories of adventure and high politics 
12/6 net, | warmly recommend Mary Borden’s 


Journey Down a Blind Alley.”’ 21/- 
post free 12/11 from any bookseller. 


BURNS OATES HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
NAT Te Largest of Book Publishers 


“He has sincerity, simplicity, and 


passion.”—Country Life. 
7s. 6d. net 





CHATERSON LTD. 


5 Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., E.C.4 


MUTOH MUU ULLAL LA Lee HLL 
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THE PICTURE EROGH 
AND THE SHEATH 


AIN trends in the mid-season collections :—Stiff rustling 
silks and satins with immense skirt circumferences and 
low décolletages, in pale gleaming “off” tones; sheath 

dresses in heavy pliable crépes and silk jerseys with skirts 
wrapped around as tightly as a ‘““mummy’s,” matched by a 
bodice that wraps one up to the chin; tight dresses in black 
or rich dark tones, prune, raisin brown or snuff brown, plum, 
burgundy, midnight blue; sometimes a rustling skirt, wide 
and snuff brown combined with a black wool sweater sparkling 
with sequins. 


Photographs : ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


Elegant black crépe, the 
long top gauged to fit 
closely, the sleeves ruched, 
a godet in the centre front 


of the skirt for dancing. 
Peter Robinson 





Parma violet faille lat- 
ticed with deeper violet 
on the picture skirt. Note 
the new low décolletage. 
Marshall and Snelgrove 
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“ Delightful and dainty effect of white tulle 


over slipper satin trimmed with picot frills 

and satin bows. Selected from our lovely 

range of girls’ party frocks. (7 coupons) 
GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT—TH!IRD FLOOR 


BB A bahar Tele 


NDON wil Langham 4444 +WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. Debenhams Led. 


& SON, LTD, Il, ARGYLL STREET, LO 
DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND, NEW YORK 
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Canadian squirrel dyed to a 
rich raisin brown and 
worked into narrow strands. 
The back is full and flaring 
and the wide melon sleeves 
can be pushed back in the 
Marshall and 
Snelgrove 


evening. 


(Left) Peacock brooch and 
ear-rings in rubies, dia- 
monds, sapphires. Tyme 


(Below) Spray brooch, ear- 
rings and ring in rubies, 
diamonds and gold. Asprey 
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Stoles are once more the height of fashion. 
This ‘one is mink, stranded at the back to 
form ‘a collar, tying in front with the two 
centre skins out of the six. National Fur Co. 


ations, and buying presents is an exhilarating affair 

after the vacuum of the last few years. Stockings and 
candies may be rationed, but there are plenty of other old 
favourites back in circulation and some exciting now 
gadgets. The lovely packing papers—it seems incredible in 
these days to be able to buy a shining sheet of silver or 
gold for so little as sixpence—transparent cellophe 1¢ 
printed with holly and mistletoe, and coloured pap rs 
galore make everything look festive. Christmas cards «re 
as pretty as the papers. The children will like the cut-: ut 
ones especially, and the scarlet boxes shaped like a stock 1g 
which make a small present of the useful type look tw ce 
as good. The newest ribbons to tie up the parcels re 
perforated cellophane, hollyberry red, copper, gold or silv °r; 
fragile but most decorative. 


Ts shops look very gay with their Christmas decor- 


For men, there are leather wallets, address boc <s, 
flasks, purses, blotters, the plain kind in pigskin which t: ey 
prefer and which post easily. Fountain pens that dry as 
they write and last for three months without needing re- 
filling make a good gift for a business man. Another us‘ {ul 
novelty is a combined calendar, barometer and thermom: ter 
called “‘Unigraph” in a pleasant, simple design for a d:sk. 
Shooting-sticks appear once more on the scene; there 2re 
a few good-quality umbrellas, some neat lunch boxes for 
shooting containing a thermos flask, sandwich tin .nd 
beaker in an oblong pigskin bag to sling over the shoul.er, 
and strong canvas bags for winter sports with two pock:°ts, 
one for lunch, the other for money, spare socks, etc. Pcker 
chips come in large sets on revolving metal containers. An 
expensive but most desirable gift, if you can find it, is the 
radio that hangs over your shoulder like a camera. 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Fred 


FOR XMAS 


Gift 
“CUGGESTIONS 





k Gorvringe, Ltd. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


R.8. Very attractive Table Lamp and 
Shade. Natural Stucco Lamp with 
unusual relief pattern picked out in 
Brown. Plain Vellum-type shade 
with plastic trimming tinted to match 
vase, — with switch 
and 2-pin plug. Overall mm, 

height, 16 in. Complete obed/= 

Box 1/6 extra. 


R.14. Shade is at- 
tractive and practi- 
cal, octagon shape, 
with hand polished 
Parchment paper 
panels in a rich 
natural colouring, 
tinted inside giving 
a warm light. 
Trimmed Peach 
Fawn fringe and 


braid 22in. q=~ 
diameter. 95/= 


Charge of 21 - for 
wooden packing crate 
for shades, refunded 
on return. 


R.13. Well-turned 
Floor Standards as 
illustrated, or choice 


R.9. 
type as R.8. Hexagon 


Lamp is of similar 





of two other designs, 
finished in dark 
Jacobean or natural 
waxed oak effect, 
wired complete with 
carrier for shade. 


£6.10.0 





Shade in Natural colour 
Parchment paper, trimmed 
natural and Brown fringe 
and braid. Wired com- 
plete with switch and 2-pin 
plug. Overall height, 16 


in. Complete 49) 6 


Box 1/6 extra. 


X.579. Easy running 
Aluminium trolley, with 
loose trays cellulosed in 
Green, Beige or Cream. 
Heat-resisting and un- 
scratchable, easy to as- 
semble, no screws. 32 
in. high. Size of trays, 
16 by 244 in. Post free. 


£6.8.4 


Carton 2/6 extra— 
refunded on return. 


Gorringe’s Christmas Gazette— 
32 pages of gift suggestions, sent 


free on request. 


ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.1 


. Phone: VICtoria 6666 





ROSE 


—DEGEMEER GC. 


AND 


1946 


Trey flannel tivo Sfrrece 
from the 


GY, ww Cull Mor 


BLAIRMAN 


LIMITED, DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET STREET, 





LONDON, 


1117 
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MARCUS 


CHRISTMAS 
COSMETICS 





“Golden Still” ea: -de. 
Cologne. Grossmit 


(Left) Hand lotion, sath 
powder and friction loticn in 
three new perfumes, face 
powder, lipstick. Cyclax 


HE cosmetic counters are heaped with beauty preparations and 

perfume, and it is fun to be able to buy, all at once, a whole 

range of matching make-up to blend with the pastels of this 
winter. As if to make up for the shortage of liquor, the beauty firms 
have christened their latest lipstick offspring by bibulous names— 
Pink Champagne and Red Grape are two, the first pale pink with a lot 
of blue in it and the other a rich glowing red for brunettes. There is 
turquoise blue eye shadow to wear with Pink Champagne at night. 


It is hard to choose between the many excellent all-day founda- 
tions, hand lotions and powders—a contrast with last year’s desperate 
searches and squinting under the counter. French perfumes are coming 
over from Paris; a light, almost masculine ‘“‘ Snuff’’ is new this year. 
Little soft face sponges in hexagonal boxes are most desirable. Bath 
essences, bath salts, skin perfumes in their gay be-ribboned containers 
would look pretty on any Christmas tree. The new nylon-bristled 
plastic brushes are ideal for a sister with thick hair. 


(Left) Lipstick, matching 

rouge, solid scent-filled 

gilt vinaigrette, perfume 

lacquer to paint the in- 

sides of dress cupboards. 
Mary Chess 


(Below) Perfect for 
country wear, “Heather 
by Goya 





Note the shape of the new 
lipsticks. (Below left to 
right) Helena Rubinstein’s 
dome-shaped Pink Cham- 
pagne; Grossmith’s curv- 
ing Peony, dark glowing; 
Pomeroy’s delicate pink, 
finely tapered Almond 
Blossom; Yardley’s 
wedge-shaped deep, rose 
pink Cherry. In front, 
Arden’s Red Grape 
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QUILTED BED JACKETS, dainty and 
feminine style, with stitched scalloped 
collar, pocket and sleeves, covered 
buttons. A very delightful and useful 
pe er gh ty Shades of 
shell pink, sky and tea rose. 

(6 coupons). £3-14-7 

Please give second choice of colour. 


HAND-MADE MODEL BLOUSES by 
Greensted of London. Various attrac- 
tive styles, all short sleeves, in crepes, 
rayon spuns and crepe-back sat 
One example photographed, in ivory, ice 
blue, shell pink and turquoise. £5 
Sizes 34 to 38. (4 coupons), 

Please give second choice of colour. 


Nhe Fiction Store or the voit LIVERPOO] 


FROM THE HOUSE OP 


SELINCOURT 


SELINCOURT & SONS LTD., 3, Vere Street W.1, (wholesale and export only) 








COUNTRY 


Balls of gold sequins and strass on a black 

velvet fob, ball ear-rings in emerald and ‘<- 

diamanté. And a double powder puff of swans- 

down in a cellophane and gold box. Elizabeth 
Arden 


OSTUME jewellery is one of the items that 
C make the shops glitter so this year, for it 
is back in a big way, some English, some 
French. The newest ear-rings are large, round, 
and sparkle with sequins and diamante. For your 
friend in the country who lives in tweeds, there 
are heart bracelets, each heart made from 
a different coloured stone, hung on a gold chain. 
Another pretty accessory is the colossal chiffon 
handkerchiefs for evening, midnight blue, 
fuchsia, or lemon, large enough to be worn over 
the head. 

For a young girl, a spray of artificial flowers 
in a cellophane box, for her to wear to Christmas 
dances, is charming in tuber roses, carnations, 
lilies of the valley, or a vard or two of the 
broad, striped French satin ribbons that have 
just arrived that she can turn into a hat if she 
is clever with her needle, or an immense double 
swansdown powder puff, the kind she has never 
seen before. All these are uncouponed. School- 


(Right) White 
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Tassel ear-rings : white plastic cones on 

gold chains and midnight blue sequin 

flowers that catch the light at night. 
Bianca Mosca 


envelope cigarette case to address your- 
self, and a revolving “He loves me, he 
loves me not” 


General Trading Co. 
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eatch the lights 
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marguerite brooch. 


































girls will like the narrow ribbons, to 
tie up their hair into ‘‘bunches,’’ in the 
prevailing school fashion. For a small 
gift to post with a card, I vote for the 
pot-pourri in heart-shaped tarlatan 
sachets, striped like a Victorian wall- 
paper; for a sophisticated décor, a 
Victorian peepshow picture, gaudy as 
a Valentine. 





Among the plastics, look out ‘or 
the oblong perspex cigarette case to 
take fifteen cigarettes that opens at “he 
narrow end and has a corrugaied 
bottom into which the cigarettes s'ip 
and from which they cannot fall ot 
Electro-plated thermos jugs mike 
splendid household presents. lor 
a motorist, you can buy electrica!'y- 
warmed foot muffs, rugs, and even 
gloves. For a lady motorist, also, there 
are enormous bags in scarlet felt with 
a pocket behind to hold a hot-wa:er 
bottle and a purse in front. Jor 
knitters there are equally capacicus 
quilted chintz bags, in a pale tone 
lined and piped with another. If you 
can spare coupons, you can order 
a quilted crépe-de-chine housecoat. 
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Cargoes of presents tor particular people at 


HEAL’S 


May we send you our Christmas Catalogue? 






196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


a scarf 





At Christmas... 
the JiFt For a collector. .. 


designed by Tecqmas 


Iaequrey’ 


16, Grosvenor Street LondonM | 
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Blue Frock Seal Coat 
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Ties, socks, slippers, dressing gowns, gloves, 
travelling bags, brief cases, lighters, cuff 
links, braces, and other expressions of 


goodwill. 


PP 


RECENT STREET, LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


* a a Re 
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“Autumn Flame’”’ felt cap worn with tailored crépe shirt. 


MISS LUCY LTD. 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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Made by W. O. PEAKE, LTD., Wholesale and Export. 
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The Store with the 
Christmas Spirit 


Throughout this central shopping store, 
you will find gift ideas for every member 
of the family — the variety is limited, but 


our choice is discriminate. Shop early. 


> am eager 


Swan & Edgar Ltd., Piccadilly Circus, W.I. 


Regent 1616 
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BURBERRYS 


TAILORED COSTUMES 
(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct for town 
or country—in a wide variety of Glen- 
checks — Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 





Suits of this type made exclusively by 
Burberrys remain undated indefinitely 
—an immense advantage in these 
coupon days. 





Burberrys’ suits have such style and 
character—perfectly tailored and 
endowed with distinction—that they 
are always attractive whatever the 
season. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, SW. | 
and 
BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD 




















HE children are in for a 
; jolly Christmas full of things 

they have never seen before. 
Mechanical toys are scarce, but 
engines, double-decker buses and 
motor-cars draw crowds of film- 
star proportions as they come in 
each week. There are plenty of a 
excellent constructional toys for schoolboys that make the 
most elaborate bridges, forts, castles, churches, aeroplanes. For 
babies, the interlocking bricks are the toys they play with most— 
they come in boxes of three sizes in pastel colours. The gay, red, 
wooden rocking-horses with a spiral spring in front just seat a one- 
year-old, and there are horses to push as well. Scooters make one 
blink after the horrors we saw last year, and range from elegant 
streamlined aluminium models and larger sizes with a sprung pedal at 
one side to the more ordinary wooden, old-time styles. They all have 
rubber wheels. 

If you are looking for a doll that opens and closes its eyes and 
turns its head, you will probably not find one, but there are lovely 
large dolls with luxuriant tresses (always an important point) and 
equally luxurious wardrobes. Toy electric irons, cooking sets in 
aluminium, or a satchel bag like her mama’s, are perfect for a small 
girl. Fora present for the nursery, I suggest one of the large brightly- 
coloured prints of nursery rhymes and story-book favourites that can 
be bought again in simple wooden frames. And one of the big novelties 
of the year is the nursery electric fire, shaped like a Scottie dog, black 
or blue, with a scarlet protective frame to the fire. Mugs and beakers 
in Cornish pottery are on solid bases that do not tip over easily, grey- 
blue inside, cream outside. The toy theatres see the nursery throu zh 
a prolonged series of wet days better than anything else I know. Lai ge 
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The Greatest Name 
in Rayon 


T may be some time yet 
before dresses and lingerie 
made from Courtaulds 
rayons are back in the shops 
in abundance. 

All the same, when making 
a new addition to your 
wardrobe, remember the 
advantages of thinking in 
terms of garments bearing 
this ‘‘ Tested Quality’? mark 
—your assurance that theirs 
will be a long lived elegance. 
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Blouses & Skirts 
designed by 


Peter French 






ny 


Royal Seal 


Materials 
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LESALE: DELLBURY GARMENTS LTD., 3/4A LITTLE PORTLAND STREET, W.1 















Black boucle coat 
with unpressed pleats 
springing from front 
waistline. Velvet trims 
the neck. front, wind- 


proof sleeves and belt. 


Look for the 
name HERSHELLE 
on the label... 








ones cost about five guineas, less elaborate 
ones 42s., and there are enchanting ballets, 
pantomines, fairy stories and harliquinades to 
cut out and make up. The small figures move 
on wires in from the wings and the scenery and 
curtains are in the garish colours of the old 
prints of gas-light days. 

Another large, beautifully-made toy is a 
model caravan, a real gypsy one, drawn by 
a pony and containing furniture, cooking-stove, 
small people, frilly curtains at the windows, even 
flowerpots on the window sills. Then there are 
the one-man bands that always draw a cluster 
of children in the shops with a fringe of 
protesting grown-ups on the outside. 

For smaller gifts, look out for skipping ropes 
with handles painted in stripes and flowers—the 
comical boats and fishermen that rock but cannot 
be knocked over—cellophane stockings holding 
small mixed presents, and some acrobatic 
dolls between parallel bars. 








(Left) White organdie 

party frock, the bodice 

smocked in scarlet, with 

ruffles pinked with scar- 

let on hem, sleeves and 

round the neck. Duvel- 
leroy 


(Middle, above) Real lace 
and pale pink satin 
appliqué flowers trim the 
baby’s organdie frock, 
which is entirely hand- 
made. Embroidered bibs 
and handknit matinée 
jackets match the flow- 
ers. Woollen shoes look 
like kittens. The White 


House 
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The flowered silk fro k 
(above) for a four-ye:r- 
old, is in tones of blue 
with panels of smockixg 
and buttoning down te 
front. Liberty, 


This streamlined scooter 
is aluminium and comes 
from Heal’s 
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Keep Age at Bay 


Yom 7 
bis oan —_ 
meee 1 OM 
AREA a 


AROUND 
THE MOUTH 


... where age first tells its tale 


It is the skin, and most noticeably the skin, that reveals the advancing 
years. And now it iseasy to capture— and to keep —a soft, smooth, wrinkle- 
free skin by using Damaskin at night as a Skinfood, and as a Foundation 
by day. Tired, dry tissues are rejuvenated and in their place 
you see a new and exciting loveliness. Try Damaskin now 
and keep age at bay where age first tells its tale, From all 
good chemists and stores. If out of stock send 5/- or 
9/2 (double size) to Colloidal Chemists (C.10) Ltd., 
35, Bessborough Place, S.W.1. 


Damashie 


FOR LASTING wy LOVELINESS 
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THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD. (Dept. V) 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks 












SKIRTS, SLACKS 


}UEDE COATS, SUITS 
ROM GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


PHILLIPS & TO., 
val (Wholesale only) 


Look for this label in 
every garment 


12, Princes Street, Hanover Sq., London, W.|I. 
Telephone : Mayfair 4482/3 J 


Pals S.P.0,C. 
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— Cuddly Teddies with sym- 
pathetic expressions: a white 
Mother Bear (about 1} feet high) 
and a blue Baby Bear, both 
wearing crochet shawls. Medici 
Galleries 

2 Small gifts for stockixgs: 
Father Christmas and snowmen, 
transparent rattle, model tele- 
phone that dials, woollen ballet 
doll 2 inches high, miniature 
terrier holding puppy in basket, 
gold and silver bells. Orsi 


3 «The toy watering-can you 
have searched for years to find, 
now at the Medici Galleries, 
painted in gay stripes. Leaning 
against it is a white lambskin 
duck, popular with babies 


# Toy swimming-pool, with real water, a certain favourite for any 


small child. There are a chute, diving-board and small wooden 
people to play with. Heal’s 


> The present every woman dreams of: a barrel muff in dark 
glossy Canadian mink, perfectly matched skins. National Fur Co. 


G  Copper-coloured snakeskin handbag for town; neat and compact 


on a gold metal frame. The pigskin bag has pointed sides. Debenham 
and Freebody 


@ For your dog, Elizabeth Arden designs coats in cloth, bound with 


braid, in all sizes and colours 


§ Pigskin zipped writing-case and solid lead, shell-case pencil. 
Fortnum and Mason 


9 Christmas cards are numerous, well-designed, in 
all shapes and sizes for all ages and tastes. A group 
from the collection at Fortnum and Mason 


1@ Combined garden basket for flowers and tools 
from Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 


1 Picnic case containing three-minute spirit- 
kettle, square tea-pot, splendid food containers, three 
flasks and complete lunch service for six. Note how 
the knives slip out. Army and Navy Stores 


#2 Pigskin gifts for a man: calendar for a racing 
enihusiast, listing events; game book; address book; 
letter clips and opener; key chain; ruler penknife com- 
bined; perspex paper knife and magnifier. Smythsons 
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REVELATION 
seunmiricauy planned suocace 


What does it mean—“ scientifically planned luggage’? With 
Revelation it means not only easy packing but luggage that keeps 
its shape and good looks. Everything goes into a Revelation. 
Dresses travel without creasing on their own hangers in the 
Rev-Robe. Clothes, books, shoes and odd parcels fit into the 
expanding Revelation suitcase. There’s none of the bulge and 
s rain that wears out ordinary cases. You'll be glad all your life 
tyat you chose Revelation luggage. - 





FEVELATION SUITCASE 
. the same case adjusts &S 


i self for a week-end, a 
\ eek or a month. 


REV-ROBE ... 
the travel wardrobe hardly 
larger than a hat-box. 























Owing to the shortage of raw materials supplies can only be available at 
luggage dealers very occasionally 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1! 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 





Gogg out. ee 





in eve 


ROSS 
BINOCULAR 


ROSs 


LONDON 


The advantage of being an 
‘“‘ old-fashioned ’”’ or  long- 
established organisation is 
that our optical components, 
lenses, prisms, etc., are 
largely made by craftsmen with a lifetime of experience in 
making nothing but the best. 





Hard though it may be to believe—in these days of mass 
production—we have occasionally to criticise them for doing 
their work too well—for ‘‘ working” optical surfaces to an 
unnecessarily high degree of accuracy, far beyond the require- 
ments imposed by visual acuity. . . . This is the sober truth. 


This is the workmanship that you buy in a ROSS binocular— 
do you wonder that knowledgeable users insist on ROSS and 
thus secure old-time craftsmanship coupled with the latest 
in design and development. 


A range of 10 models to meet all needs is now in production— 


your dealer already has some supplies and surface coated, too ! 


Ask us for list and address of your local agent. 












Made in England and made only by 
tO) LTD., The Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W.4 




















TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
TO H.M. THE KING 

















SUPER OVAL CIGARETTES 
SP 

If you smoke a pipe-try 

——— SPINET MIXTURE. 2/IL per oz. 


































Bronnley 
Beauty Soap 
exemplifies 
all that is 
best in the 
art of soap 
making. 


Machine. 





& 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.3 


paper 











tie your clothes-line 
to the Christmas tree 


Now is the time to hint that your Xmas gift, to bring many 
Happy New Years, must be an ADA Electric Washing 
Here is washday help that does all the hard 
work of cleansing and turning the wringer, in a gentle, 
thorough way that adds to 
the life of your clothes and 
household fabrics 

Send for illustrated folder to :— 


AJAX DOMESTIC ELEC 
APPLIANCE CO. LTD. WAS 
Dept.D.HALIFAX.,Yorks. H 


Shes AOA the Frome 
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A NOBLE SCOTCH 
Gentle as a Lamb 












WIPITIOL TAN 
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Month after month, year after year, cancer is taking 
its ghastly toll. One person in seven falls victim to its 
deadly powers. 

Month after month, year after year, master minds 
are probing the mysteries of the great unknown, seeking 


the cure for this dread disease. 


It must be found. 


Ceaseless research work, carried out by brilliant 
scientists using the world’s finest equipment, is being 
maintained by the Royal Cancer Hospital. But it costs 


money—lots of money. 


Please help this great crusade against man’s 


The 


NZ 
ZS 


great 
unknown 


deadliest enemy, by sending a gift to :— 


THE 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


52/10 
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There must be a cure. 








WILL YOU 

SHARE IT 

WITH SOMEONE 
LESS FORTUNATE ? 


Please send your gift to 
Prebendary HUBERT 
H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and 
Head, Church Army 
Headquarters, 55, 
Bryanston St., London, 
W.1. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed 
“ Barclays, a/c Church 
Army.” 


_ CHURCH ARMY 

















Patron: 





Normally upwards of 1,000 

children are cared for and 

trained in our Homes and 
Training Ship. 


PLEASE SEND HELP TO 
CARRY ON THIS WORK. 


WN 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” TRAIN'NG SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
H.M. THE KING 


The Government does not pay the Children’s Family Allowances to Residential Homes. 
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SEIZING THE 
MOMENT 
(Cimon as we think of it, is 


an essentially English festival. 
“Its character,’’ said Chester- 
ton,’’ as distinct, for instance, from 
the continental Easter, lies chiefly in 
two things, first on the terrestrial side 
the note of comfort rather than the 
note of brightness; and on the spiritual 
side, Christian charity rather than 
Christian ecstasy.’”’ And comfort and 
charity ought to go well together if 
only for the reason that it is hard to 
feel quite comfortable ourselves when 
we are conscious of other people being 
very uncomfortable. Sir Roger de 
Coverley thought that it happened 
very well that Christmas should fall 
out in the middle of winter, and it 
certainly falls in very well with our 
peculiar conception of comfort, of being 
warm and safe indoors. Our primary 
notion is that of snugness, and to this 
December can admirably lend itself. 
Snugness or cosiness—and both 
are delicious words—demands for its 
full enjoyment this sense of contrast. 
The fire can only roar its loudest and 
most cheerful tune within when the 
wind roars without and the rain, or 
better still the hail, lashes on the 
windows. That this satisfaction can be 
a selfish one is not to be denied. It is 
part of that defiant joy of contrast 
that we ourselves are warm and dry 
when we might be cold and miserable. 
Yet that will not keep us contented 
for long. Sooner or later, and par- 
ticularly at Christmas time, there 
must come the thought of those others 
who are out in the storm. 


Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone ! 
Havk to the wind upon the hill! 


Scrooge in his unconverted state 
said that Christmas was a humbug; 
but it is not humbug, not merely 
a traditionally fostered illusion, that 
Christmas makes us more _ kindly 
disposed to other people than any 
other time of the year. It is, as 
Scrooge’s nephew said, “‘a kind, for- 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely.’”’ That was one of the 
sentiments that made Scrooge call 
Christmas a humbug, but the nephew 
was right and the uncle wrong. Christ- 
mas is the time of the year when we try 
to be reunited with our own families 
and friends, but it is not only that, 
for we feel then a sense of union with 
our fellows. Christmas alone can give 
this sense of general sympathy. 

“IT should like to be able to say 
a word to my clerk just now,” said 
Scrooge, after the Ghost had shown 
him the vision of Old Fezziwig’s party 
to his humble friends. Everyone must 
feel that wish now and then, and Christ- 
mas gives the supreme chance of seizing 
the moment, and gratifying the good 
impulse, before, perhaps all too soon, 
it passes away. “A kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time’’—the epi- 
thets are surely well chosen and they 
are interdependent; for no one of them 
can stand alone, and in particular the 
other three lose all the best of their 
meaning if charity be absent. 


The following organisations are com- 
mended for sympathetic consideration : 


Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
Dovehouse Street, London, S.W.3. 

Church Army, 55, Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 

National Canine Defence League, 
8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 

Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution, Vincent Square, S.W.1. 

Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham 
Road, London, S.W.3. 

Salvation Army, 101, 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Shaftesbury Homes and 
“Arethusa’’ Training Ship, 164, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 

Society for the Assistance of 
Ladies in Reduced Circumstances, 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 


Queen 








Patron: H.M. QUEEN MARY, 


NOW —FOR 
THE. FUTURE 


Many women thank the 
Chelsea Hospital for 
their happiness. Re- 
search and specialised 
treatment give renewed 
health to women today 
and lay the foundation 
to better health for 
tomorrow’s children. 





Please send a Christmas Gift 


Chelsea 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


Dovehouse Street, London, 


S.W.3 


£35,000 NEEDED 
ANNUALLY 


109/104 

















SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE 
OF LADIES IN REDUCED 
CIRCUMSTANCES 
Founded by Miss Smallwood 


(Under Royal Patronage) 


Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is drawing near—and 

many of our over 300 poor, sick, 

and elderly ladies, who are suffering 

great hardships, will know little of 

Xmas—unless you help! Money 

is needed for extra comforts, coal 
and food. 


Please make cheques payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIET ’ 


Lancaster House, Malvern 











FEEDING DOC‘C'S 
to 


Ask the National Canine Defence Lea; 
send free Leaflet No. 492 which deals vith 
the problems of dog-feeding to-day. Lite ture 
on many ‘‘ doggy” subjects can be su; lied 
free to anyone, but membership of the IL. ague 
brings added advantages. 


Full membership £1.1.0 per annum (Life—4 5.0) 
gives Free Third Party insurance agains: ~heep 
and fowl worrying—accident claims, etc. The 
Dogs’ Bulletin—Free Maga ine, with new ibout 
dogs (also sent to associate members 5/- per a ‘um). 


Membership means also that you are supp rting 
the work of the League in providing good 
homes for lost and unwanted dogs an free 
licences and veterinary aid for poor p ple’s 
dogs. Our clinics treat 75,000 cases 
Information about these and our other ac 
from 8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 


year. 
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THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Founded 1860 


. io only charity which exists solely for the relief of aged farmers 
or their women dependants who have been ruined in the practice 
of their industry. It is distributing some £28,000 annually, and an 
additional income of at least £14,000 is required to make the help 
effective under post-war conditions. 





PLEASE REMEMBER THE PLOUGH 


Special pensions can be endowed, bearing 
the name of the Donor(s) or Testator 











For further information kindly address: 


THE SECRETARY, R.A.B. INSTITUTION 
VINCENT HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1 
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=| 
that the lonely old folk and the 
needy children must not be 
forgotten this Christmas. With 
your help The Salvation Army can carry Christmas 
cheer to those in need. Will you send your gift to 
The Salvation Army Christmas Fund now? Thank you ! 





GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CROSSWORD No. 880 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 


ACROSS 
1 and 5. Yorkshire (8, 6) 
9. The instrument for a male ballet dancer (8) 


Ss (in closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. , Country Lire, 10. Even with no pegs in it it will hold water (6) 
—S=> 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’? not later than the 11. A girl goes to the White Horse to get another 
first post on Thursday, December 12, 1946 one (8) 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13. It wouldn’t be sea, of course (6) 
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HE chemist insists on accuracy. 

Take a “drop” of liquid, for 
instance, The gravity-formed “drop” 
can vary in size, so he uses the 
“minim” measure shown here. This 
extreme accuracy is essential when 
measuring potent fluid medicaments, 
of which the prescribed dose may be 
only one or two minims. Long 
practice and skilled training make 
the chemist a stickler for accuracy— 
ind for quality in the goods that 
he dispenses and recommends. The 





14. North country river (3) 

16. Where the Londoner is at home (2, 4) 

19. Useful if the bees catch you red-handed at 
the hive (7) 

20. The art of cookery is not fine (6) 

21. Bone into lady (3) 

26. Inflame half one’s relations (6) 

27. Ceres, too (anagr.) (8) 

28. What the track shouldn’t do when relaid (6) 

29. Achieved by taking a ride with zeal (8) 

30 and 31. Farmer King (6, 3, 5) 


DOWN 


1. A bachelor of medicine clothed for the fray (6) 

2. Hardy, perhaps, but not long-lived (6) 

3. The kind of man Pyramus was said to be (6) 

4. Golden bird (6) 

6. “‘Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by end them”’—Shakespeare (8) 

7. The whole town fasted by the sound of things 
(8) 

8. Rendering or surrendering (8) 

12. Not the kind of person one would expect to 
get involved in ice acts (7) 

15. The Irish are always at it (3) 

16. A Caledonian at last ! (3) 

17. 24 with a big plate of meat (5, 3) 

18. A painter needs an old ore (8) 

19. How unkind to provide tinned meat with 
mixed gin ! (8) 

22. Possibly for a one-legged rider (6) 

23. For a good old-fashioned drink (6) 

24. Steppe dog (6) 

25. In good repair again (6) 











hemist’s advice is always sound, 


Name 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


Ask his opinion of 
Address 
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SOLUTION TO No. 879. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appear in the issue of November 29, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—5, Looser; 8, Black maria; 9, Novels; 10, Queensland; 
13, Older; 16, Jackdaw; 17, Irate; 18, Negro; 19 and 20, Rotate; 21, Heads; 
22, Razor; 23, Enamels; 25, Roomy; 28, Chesterton; 31, Stucco; 32, Wash- 
ington; 33, Nudges. 

DOWN.—1, Cloud; 2, Octet; 3, Amos; 4, Area; 5 and 13, Land-owners; 
6, Steady gaze; 7, Reservoirs; 11, Licit; 12, Nod; 14, Richardson; 15, Cata- 
logued; 16 and 28, Jersey cows; 20, Abets; 24, Ash; 26, Drags; 27, Rotor; 
29, East; 30, Twin. 


The winners of Crosswords Nos. 878 


and 879 will be announced next 


week 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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_ DESIGN FOR HOME AND BEAUTY ‘+ 
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Decorative and Practical Use of Colour and Line 


77 


* 


Gives Distinction to the New Products 


New equipment for the home shows a pleasing simplicity of design, neither blatantly functional 

nor period, and a sense of colour values. Artists and craftsmen working together have achieved 

a post-war school of industrial design which is changing our ideas on ordinary, everyday 

equipment as much as the coming of rayon fabrics changed the interior decoration of our 

homes. The same is true of containers to hold beauty products of all kinds: designers have 

made full use of the new alloys and plastics with highly decorative effects. The beauty shops 
glow with colour in these days. 


gene 


The fluid lines of the H.M.V. electric kettle have sold it times 
without number in the Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibition. 
Added to its attractive appearance, the kettle has safety 


devices that break the circuit when the kettle boils, and a YA 
looped heat-resisting black plastic handle which protects the a 
hand from the steam, one of the worst snags of the early- x 

vintage electric kettles, when the lid is removed. A 

) 

One of the new plastic finishes has been used on ‘‘Stak-a-Bye’”’ % 





chairs making them not only gay in colour, but, most import- 
ant in this country of uncertain summers, able to stand up 


H.M.V. Bentinck electric kettle s 
stoutly to the weather. The framework is tubular steel and 


96) the chairs have flexibly comfortable seats and back rests. 

© They can be bought in batches, and, as they stack one on the 
/ other, they take up very little floor space in the winter. i 
A Indoors, they are useful for parties, dances and meetings. 





“Wandalite’’ adjustable table lamp, in which precise work- ““Stak-a-Bye"” 
manship calls only for finger-tip pressure to place the lamp senator eaeet chair + 
where it is needed. It is simple in design, and rotates easily 0» 
upon a special conical bearing in the heavy base. Special ( 
features are the completely enclosed plastic lamp head, the 
heavy base enclosed in decorative casing and built-in switch. 
There is no exposed wiring and the lamp can be obtained in 
different finishes. 


Ni 
The present-day vogue for streamlining is illustrated in the 4 
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“‘Wandalite’’ (Cornercraft, 
Ltd.) adjustable table lamp 






One of the new metals that are changing the appearance of our kitchens 

is an aluminium alloy specially suitable for sinks and draining boards. 

Its hardness withstands the roughest use, and it remains permanently 

bright. The risk of chipping and grazing is eliminated, and the sinks are 

easily kept clean. The single drainer model illustrated is reversible 

right- or left-hand use, and can be delivered immediately ; the double 
drainer model will shortly be available. 


Aluminium alloy 
single drainer sink. 
Froy 
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An old friend back again on the market with a new name is the latest 


Ps 





* Ensign camera ““Commando.”” It is a fully automatic 2} x 24 precision 
4 camera capable of hard wear. The rangefinder-coupled focusing 
4 moves, not the lens, but the focal plane, a deep-action pressure plate { 
. following the back-and-forth motion of the film. The front is self- 
pa erecting, with a clean action and a lock that ensures rigidity of the er) 
¢ ‘ opened front. Po 
x . 
¥\ aL a Cussons lipstick 
y ®  Atkinsons in five tones of 
Gold Medal _— 





< eau-de-Cologne 


Another of the new gold metal alloys has 
been used by Cussons for the containers of é 
their five new lipsticks—Rose Amber, Tudor 
Rose, Rose Claire, Musk Rose and Rose Tan. 
These lipsticks will be in the Beauty Salons 
in time for Christmas. The containers have a 
smart horizontally-lined base and vertically- 
lined cover and the lipsticks themselves are 
blunt at the top and round in"shape. 


Atkinsons are putting out their Gold 

Medal eau-de-Cologne in the shops 

ready for Christmas. This is in tall bottles 

with a flat streamlined silhouette, and 

the eau-de-Cologne is at the pre-war 

strength and quality. It comes in 2 oz. 
and 4 oz. bottles. 
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Ensign ‘“‘Commando’’ precision camera & 
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Delight the heart of someone dear to you with a gift of beauty from 

Elizabeth Arden. Think how happy it would make her to receive the 
98 precious creams or fragrant powders that she loves to use. Best of all 
0 


give her an Elizabeth Arden Treatment ... let her experience an hour 
of sheer luxury, the fulfilment of every woman's dream of loveliness. 








t j Gift: Vouchers for Elizateth Arden Treatments are valid anywhere in Great 
) 
: Britain and Ireland where Miss Arden’s Treatments are given . . . from 17/6. 
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